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CHAPTER I. 



It had never annoyed Mr, Windham that his 
only child was a daughter. Mrs. Windham 
thought a son would have been better ; but he 
always pleased himself with the notion, that 
the ancient barony of Umfraville went in the 
female line ; and though he was really grieved 
at the death of the mother, he never lost sight 
of the hope that the daughter would be 
Baroness of Umfraville. He had been himself 
the younger son of a large family ; and having 
been bred to tiiie diplomatic line, had served 
some years as secretary to an ^nbassy abroad, 
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and had afterwards held some small place in the 
Government, which, on the death of his elder 
brother, he gave up and retired to his country- 
seat, Enmore, in Somersetshire, where he made 
an excellent library in the heraldic line, and 
spent his leisure hours playing the violoncello. 
He kept up but little society with his country 
neighbours ; for though he had seen too much 
of the world not to be ftilly aware of how little 
value sixteen quarterings are in the art of 
getting on, yet in his private arrangements he 
considered himself at liberty to select his 
society only from those whose names, at least, 
were in the rolls of chivalry. 

His daughter, Evelyn, was now grown up ; 
she was beaulifol and accomplished, especially in 
muac, inwhich Mr. Windham himself excelled. 
She had a fine figure, and that air of high bu1;h 
which had distinguished her mother, and which 
was worthy of the ancient house of Umfraville ; 
and he was extremely averse to allowing any 
one to be in her company who was not, or 
whosci son, brother, or nephew, was not fit to 
aspire to the hand of the heiress of Enmore — 
a respectable though not grand property, and 
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the possible successor to a title, bearing date 
the 12th Henry IIL 

On the death of old Lord Umfraville,.who 
was Mrs. Windham's second cousin once 
removed, and the accession of his son, a fine 
young man, who would marry and have ^ns 
and grandsons past countmg, Mr. Windham 
almost despaired. His daughter was twenty, 
and he began seriously to look about for a hon 
parti for her, but he knew that her personal 
merits, and her small heiress-ship, could hope 
for nothing very sublime. The only neigh- 
bour, "whose rights in that way he acknow- 
ledged, were Lord and Lady Amery — ^the 
younger sons were happily children, and could 
do no harm, but he looked forward to the 
return of the eldest from his travels; the 
name, Vernon, spoke for itself; and though 
the Amerys were what are called serious 
people, and Prior Vernon himself was reported 
to have been distributing tracts in Syria, he 
was disposed to overlook these defects in 
favour of his coat of arms, and of the Amery 
estate, which marched with that of Enmore. 

The melancholy intelligence — ^fi'om autho- 
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rity-^^in thig newspapers afc last appeared, that 
Lord Umfiraville was going to be married, and 
Mr. Windham was so much discomfited that he 
did not touch his violoneello for a week, and 
was only appeased by learning — ^and he was at 
somi^ pains to ascertain the &ct — ^that Miss Gats- 
hill's grandfather had undoubtedly been partner 
in a cotton factory. There had never been any 
intercourse between Mr. Windham and the old 
lord, and though the marriage of Evdyn with 
the young man had been an alternative, on 
which he had meditated much, it was difficult 
to accomplish, and it would have hurt his pride 
to have it said that he was manoeuvring a match. 
Yet he felt as if he was personally injured when 
Miss Gatshill was named as his daughter's 
rival. 

But the very day before the marriage was to 
have been celebrated appeared a parjtgraph: — 
" We are desired to announce that the nuptials 
of Lord Umfraville are postponed inconsequence 
of his lordship's severe indisposition" — ^and two 
days afterwards " Death of Stephen, twenty- 
second Lord Umfiraville," appeared an un- 
doubted and incontrovertible fact, and Mr. 
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Windhaan felt himself endowed with all the 
dignity of a prophet, and at the very dimax of his 
hopes. He had his prophetic glory, however, all 
to himself, for he had never, but to Mrs. Wind- 
ham, disclosed the darling object of his ambition, 
so that Evelyn was perfectly unconscious of the 
destiny which awaited her when her father, 
entering the room where she sat copying music, 
laid a sheet of paper before her, and desired her 
to sign her name " TJmfraville." 

She laughed, and asked what he meant, upon 
which he sat down and with a grave dignity 
expounded the case to her, and laid before her 
the legal measures necessary to be taken now, 
and his intentions of going to London when 
their mourning was over, and when the season 
commenced. 

When the season commenced, Mr. Windham, 
having taken a house in Spring Gardens, and 
mounted his establishment, and arranged all 
thingsin themostcorrect style, took his daughter 
to town, and she was presented as Lady 
Umfiraville, and few mortals have ever enjoyed 
moreunmixedsatisfaction than did Mr. Windham 
trom the setting off of the carriage with the 
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white and gold liveries " in state*' to the buzz 
of applause at the loveliness and grace of his 
daughter, and her more than gracious reception 
by Majesty. 
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CHAPTEE 11. 

To a living Eed Book or walking Peerage, as 
was Mr. Windham, it was no difficulty to pass 
in review before his mind's eye all the young 
noblemen whom he thought fit to aspire to his 
daughter's hand. His daughter, meanwhile, 
if she inherited her father's pride of birth 
and her mother's beauty of person, had in her- 
self a tone of enthusiastic feeling that perhaps 
belongs to her age in even the lowly bom, but 
which is refined into the high spirit of wild 
romance only in the far descended who feel 
that it is their best inheritance. For, however 
little Evelyn knew or cared about her succes- 
sion to a title and estate, she loved to think of 
how her ancestors, on both sides, **were blazoned 
high upon the roll of chivalry," and she never 
could comprehend how her father endured 
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her not being a son, who should have been an 
Edmund, and have rivalled his heroic ances- 
tor, who braved even "bluff king Hal." And 
bom and growing up in times of peace so 
piteously profound that not a hero could be 
heard or read of in these her days, her imagina- 
tion turned to the only fame that could now be 
found. Though Mr. Windham was no politi- 
cian, he Vkei to have his daughter read to 
him the resume of the debates and the leading 
articles of the papers; and the Prime Minister 
of the day was giiadaally wrought up by her 
(knoj into the realization of that ideal perfec- 
tion which is the day'^eam of the enthusiastic. 
Lord Bupert Owway, called, while still 
almost a youth, tp the fiirst situation which a 
subject can hold in the universe, was this un- 
seen idol of Evelyn's heart, and while her 
father was revelling in the realization of all 
the pomp he loved, imd in the expectation of 
the many rival suitors she would have: Evelyn 
was herself in her heart of hearts, interested 
in but one person in that vast Babylon into 
which they had now entered* London was 
not new to her, she had passed much of her 
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^Ihood there, had been early accastomed to 
all that belongs to fashion and laxik, and a 
whirl of company^ and too young to share, 
she had too much of the early prescience of 
genins not to be aware of all the nothingness 
of such things; and although not a ruffle of 
pasrion iiad ev^v yet stirred the deep serene 
of her soul, yet with her &ncy full of one, 
to her, as a. superior being, fhe trivialities 
of society, and of all those who composed it, 
were only an iunusememt in which she shared 
with a careless gaiety which seemed to belong 
to one that had passed through, rather than 
just entered aa the world. 

"I. am glad to see you here," said Prior 
. Vernon to her, on Sunday, as he joined her 
and her &ther as they were leaving Whitehall 
ChapeL 

*^ Why here particularly? Is the preacher a 
friend of yours ? " said Evelyn. 

^M meant by here, at chucch," said he. 

** Did you vtihink we did not go to church 
like other people? or have you lived so long 
in the land of infidels that you want to be 
assured that we do not ^ to m^osque." 
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" Every body does not go to church," said 
Mr. Vernon. 

" Every body should," said Mr. Windham. 

"But," continued Prior, addressing Lady 
Umfraville, "do you go only because other 
people do?" 

" When one lives with those who always do 
what is right, one does so habitually and does 
not look back every time to one's motives," 
said Evelyn 

" Mere habitual virtue might easily change 
to habitual vice; we should act £rom higher 
motives.*' 

" Oh no," said she, smiling at the idea of 
her falling into habitual vice, " early habit is 
much the strongest staff to trust to. Looking 
about for a fresh one we should soon lose our- 
selves in the wood of theories. A good 
father's arm that has always led one in the 
way one should go, is so secure." 

Mr. Windham smiled affectionately in aU 
the best pride of his heart, and Mr. Vemon 
lost, in his admiration of the gay sweetness of 
her beautiful countenance, some of the gravity 
of his owiL And he nearly smiled himself as he 
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said, "It is well to do right at all events, but 
what is good without a good motive. We 
should think of a higher reward than the mere 
comments of society." 

" Is it not better, and higher to do right, 
because it is right, than to look for any reward 
in the matter?" 

"Any earthly reward, certainly," said he. 
" But I should wish " 

"Do you wish to take a walk with us," 
interrupted Mr. Windham, as they came near 
home, "or perhaps you do not think it rightT^ 

Mr. Vernon regretted, and he did really 
regret it, that he was obliged to go back to 
his mother, whom he was to accompany to 
evening service. 

Prior Vernon had been at the levee which 
was the precursor of Lady Umfraville's first 
drawing-room, presented " on his return from 
Syria." He had returned, but he was no 
longer quite the unexceptionable jparfe* for Lady 
Umfraville, that he had been in her father's 
eyes for Miss Windham, Still he would have 
done, his pedigree was perfect, and though his 
rank and fortune were not supreme, they were 
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not to be objected to, and Mr. Windham made 
no reeistanoe to the continuance of the former 
hxtimacjr of the fiuniEes. He was too proud 
to plot, but he was too honourable to allow of 
intercourse whidli could lead to what he could 
not sanction. He would neya" interfere to 
promote, although he might to prevent. He 
really wished his daughter to be happy, and if 
the happiness was with a Ducd, in addition to 
her own- Magna Charta Barcmess, coronet, 
why it would be all the better ; and when the 
young Duke of Plessin^am was introduced to 
them, and displayed the most evident admira- 
tion of Lady Uinfraville's charms, Mr. Wind- 
ham got into a most pleasing difficulty, in his 
own mind, as to how her signature should be 
arranged, bo iihat ^e should not merge the 
privilege of her independent Umfraville, and 
he was beginning to seek dfor precedents 
in his well-stored mraiory, while his daughter 
was endeavouring to attend to the Duke of 
Pleasingham^ description of a lion hunt, and 
feeling more agitated than she had ever been 
in her life before, £)r she was now at the house 
of one of the ministry, Mr. Bowen, and she 
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had heard hhn say ^^ Lord Eupert was to have 
been here if there was no house.^' 

How earnestly did she hope there was "no 
house/' and how fortunate did she think herself 
in being opposite to the door. It opened^ and 
"Sir Luttrell Wycherley** was announced — 
"Do you know Sir Luttrell?" asked the Duke, 
as he saw a shade of dissatisfaction cross Lady 
Umfraville's countenance. 
" Only by his writings." 
" They are like himself*— vastly eccentric," 
said the Duke. 

The door opened again, and Lord Rupert 
Conway entered. Evelyn gave one glance. 
It was enough, she was not disappointed. It 
seemed as if a picture, on which she had long 
gazed, was suddenly instinct with life, and had 
stepped from its frame before her. His tall 
figure, the distinguished simplicity of his air — 
it was a living Vandyke, a cavalier, one of his 
noble cavalier ancestors, or one to whom her 
fancy had always likened him, who long of 
yore had with an Umfraville fought the Paynim 
far beyond the sea. Was this reality ? 

Mr. Bowen offering her his arm to take her 
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down to dinner certainly was; and placed 
beside him, with old Lord Belvoir on her other 
hand, she was obliged to pay some attention to 
what they said; but she was all the time 
endeavouring to catch the sound of Lord 
Rupert's voice. He spoke very low, and 
entirely to his next neighbour, and she was a 
very pretty person, a foreign ambassadress — 
French by birth, but from a German court. 

Evelyn could not during half dinner-time 
summon courage to look across the table, for 
Lord Rupert was exactly opposite to her. 
She was really in his company! He was 
actually there 1 but it was like the confrision 
with none of the vividness of a dream. Her 
two supporters were very conversible, and 
thought her very agreeable, so well did she 
appear to listen. 

At last Mr. Bowen turned to speak to Lady 
Belvoir, at the same moment that Lord Belvoir 
was so deeply engaged in the contemplation of 
a glass of wine as to require no attention from 
her, and Evelyn turned and looked towards 
Lord Rupert. — He was looking at her — ^their 
eyes met. 
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What is that meeting of the eyes ? What 
impenetrable mystery of our being lies hid in 
that one instant of time ? Unanswered and 
unanswerable question. Every body in the 
room looked at Lady Umfraville as well as Lord 
Rupert, and she looked at them; but why should 
that one look of his and of hers — why should 
meeting his eyes so thrill through every fibre 
of her frame, and into the very recesses of her 
soul? 

The gentlemen rejoined the ladies almost 
immediately after dinner, and Mrs. Bowen 
introduced to Lady Umfraville Sir Luttrell 
Wycherley, who had come to the table where 
they were looking at some numbers of the 
"Gallery of Beauties." 

" Have you been sitting to yet?" said 

Sir Luttrell to her. 

" No, I have not. I have a pcdnful recol- 
lection of having sat when I was a child, when 
sitting still anywhere was a misery ill compen- 
sated by its being — :" she stopped, for Lord 
Rupert and her father joined the group. 

"My dear," said Mr. Windham, "Lord 
Rupert has been so kind as to recollect that I 
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had once the honour of serring nnder Lord 
Ipswich, and has requested me to introduce 
hun.'' 

The consciouB bhish of Evelyn served to 
convert this most formal of all ceremcmies into 
something of the deepest interest. 

" Do you find that fine memory of yours, 
Conway," said Sir Luttrdl, "spring up at 
once with place, or is it part of the education 
for it? But you were speaking," continued 
he, addressing Evelyn, without waiting for 
Lord Eupert's answer, "*ill ccmipensated by 
being' — ^you see I have a memory too." 

" Though it seems ridiculous in old pictures 
being represented as Shepherdesses^ and Dianas, 
yet it must have taken away some of the awk- 
wardness," said Evelyn, exerting herself " they 
must have felt they were acting a part, and 
less stiflFthan in their every-day clothes." 

"Yes, like speaking a foreign language, 
everything seems so disguised that it passes for 
graceful," said Sir Luttrell, glancing rudely, as 
Evelyn thought, at the princess. 

" I have often found it so abroad," said 
Lord Bupert, "when I have blundered out 
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some stupid speech, I hear it taken up new- 
dressed, and produced before me so much better 
than the original — ^you are so mercifiil in 
France to all our mistakes." 

The princess looked towards Sir Luttrell, 
and replied to Lord Rupert — ^for though she 
generally spoke French she understood English 
as well as a Frenchwoman ever does — and 
said, " she thought he had studied the art to 
turn an ill-meaning to a good one." 

"What character would you choose to be 
painted in?" said Sir Luttrell to Evelyn. 
" What would you advise, Princess?" 

" Flore, pour une belle blonde comme Lady 
UmfraviUe, assurement Flore, couronnee de 
fleurs." 

And your authority for Flora's fab hair, 
Madame le Princesse?" said Sir Luttrell, with 
a sneer at her choosing for a character meant 
as complimentary, a personage of such quest- 
ionable reputation as Flora has been made. 

" What character would you choose for Lady 
Umfraville, Conway ?" said he. 

" Portia, I think," said he. 

"Why Portia ?** said Evelyn, in her anxiety 
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to know why he should think her like Portia, 
for the first time directly addressing Lord 
Rupert—" Why should I be Portia?** 

"It would be suitable, would it not?" said 
he to Mr. Windham, "As the Paduan Doctor, 
the wise young judge,** said Sir Luttrell, " jn 
the lawyer's robe?** 

" In the casket scene, I conclude," said Mr. 
Windham; "the Venetian buildings and the 
Moorish prince always make it a beautiful 
scene. Will you be painted as Portia?" 

" WTio is to sit, or stand, for the Prince of 
Morocco ?" said Sir Luttrell. " Shall we have 
a tableau vivant? Impromptu — ^Plessingham, 
the Moorish prince ; you and I, Conway, shall 
draw lots which shall be Prince of Arragon ; 
and whom, Mr. Windham, do jou name for 
Bassanio ? Princess, will you be Jessica?** 

" You do not admire tableaux, Wycherley, I 
am sure," said Lord Rupert; "they are so 
prosaic." 

" There can be no action as in acting," said 
Evelyn, " yet there is not the repose of a real 
picture — one is all the time in pain for the 
performers." 
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"Miserably so," said Lord Rupert," "and 
one can neither laugh nor cry as at a play, nor 
fall into a reverie as we do at a, picture. 
There is neither sympathy nor contempla- 
tion." 

Here is sympathy, however, thought Evelyn, 
as Lord Kupert spoke so exactly what she 
felt. 

The Princess asked Lady Umfraville, " if 
she was to be next day at the Horticultural 
Show?" 

" I believe so," said Mr. Windham ;" " but 
the great show is on the l*2th. Do you inherit 
Lord Ipswich's passion for flowers?" he con- 
tinued to Lord Rupert. 

" Oh, yes I we are all gardeners ; it is still 
my father s greatest pleasure — ^a little envious 
though of my sister, Matlock, she surpasses 
him — ^but then it is all on his own plans." 

"Have you ever time to caress a lily or 
gather a rose?" said Sir Luttrell. 

" One has generally time to do what one 
likes, I observe," said Lord Rupert. 

" Love of flowers, however, is quite en regie 
for a statesman. Lord Strafford writes of the 

c2 
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blowing of his tulips, and Eichelieu was a 
florist,** said Sir Luttrell. 

" My dear," said Mr. Windham, " the carriage 
is announced, we must go to Lady Daventry's 
ball.'* 

To the ball they went, and Lady UmfraviUe 
danced with perhaps more than her usual gaiety, 
for she was excited, and in a whirl of unaccus* 
tomed feelings ; but when she returned home, 
she had not %n idea of the ball remaining, not 
a trace of room, partners, or music ; she had 
gone through it all mechanically, h^ mind 
remaining at Mr. Bowen's. 

Her first thought on awakening was certainly 
Lord Rupert, but her next was — "What a 
perfectly disagreeable man is that Sir Luttrell 
Wycherleyl" 

He was the first person she saw, for he 
came to call on her father and almost at the 
same moment Lord Amery and his son came in. 
Lord Amery had brought a letter from his 
steward about enclosing a conunon, on which 
he and Mr. Windham began to consult ; and 
Mr. Vernon said to Evelyn : — 

" I have come to ask you to subscribe to the 
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Missionary Society — I do not see your name in 
the list." 

" I am not fond of seeing my name in sub- 
scription lists/' said she, as she took out her 
purse. " Perhaps you» think that affectation, 
and perhaps you will think it worse when I tell 
you that I am only ^ doing this because others 
do.' I give you this money because I am sure 
you think it is for a good purpose, but I am 
not quite sure that it would not, be better 
employed for one's neighbour than for the 
Tartars.'' 

" Come to the meeting on Friday," said Prior 
" and we will tell you of the glorious labours 
of our devoted missionaries." 

" Without waiting for the meeting," said Sir 
Luttrell, " allow me to bear my testimony, at 
least, to their labour and their devotedness. 
I am not speaking of their objects, or of what 
the whole society may be, but of individual 
merit in the various parts of the world where 
•I have met them. I do speak enthusiastically : 
the courage, and patience, and quenchless zeal, 
with which I have seen those men endure every 
bodily privation, and every species of mental 
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anguish, persecution, obloquy, treachery, cease- 
less disappointment I — all borne unshaken, un- 
shrinkingly. Dull, stupid men, too, that one 
would never suspect had such constancy.** 

Prior Vernon's look expressed " Inevershould 
have expected this from you" — ^Lady Umfraville 
was surprised the Sir Luttrell of the night before 
seemed only the embodiment of a sneer. 

" And at the meeting you wiU hear all the 
interesting particulars of what Sir Luttrell 
describes," said Mr. Vernon. 

" I do not think my father wishes me to go 
to bible or missionary meetings." 

" But on such a subject do not you judge for 
yourself. Lady Umfraville? — ^Are you contented 
to think— or rather not to think — ^but to follow 
thoughtlessly what you are told in matters of 
such importance as a religious opinion ?'* 

"Tour notion of woman as a ^ministering 
angel' then, Mr. Vernon, is of her preaching 
like a minister?" said Sir Luttrell. 

Evelyn laughed : Prior smiled a little but» 
continued gravely — "you will not attend a 
religious meeting because Mr. Windham for- 
bids it. • 
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" He never forbade it, because I never asked 
his permission.** 

• "Do you never think for yourself In 
opinions on serious subjects do not you judge 
for yourself?" 

"In all matters of speculative opinion on 
religion," said Evelyn, as gravely as Mr. Vernon 
himself, "no one ought or can interfere with 
what I think. But in a more formal business — 
a matter of taste, not of belief — I should cer- 
tainly act as best pleased those I live with." 

" Tou asked me last Sunday if the preacher 
at Whitehall chapel was a fiiend of mine : if I 
asked you to go and hear a preacher who is a 
fiiend of mine, you would not go if Mr- Wind- 
ham did not like him ?" 

" Certainly not" 

" Nor, if I asked Lady.Umdfraville to go and 
hear a favorite opera-singer, would she go if 
Mr. Windham thought she sung out of tune," 
said Sir LuttrelL 

"That is just the light I see it in," said 
Evelyn, smiling, "to go to church for a per- 
former in the pulpit, is not very different fi^om 
going to the play to see a fine actor." 
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" K the * performer,' as you call him, was to 
do you good, would [not you try to convince 
your father of his error ?" 

"No, indeed 1" said Evelyn. 

" If you had the misfortune, then, of having 
a vicious or infidel &ther, you would leave him 
unconverted." 

" Why should you invent such horrible mis- 
fortunes for me," said Evelyn, laughing; "but 
if I was in so pitiable a condition, I should cer- 
tainly endeavour to hide the wickedness fi*om 
myself, as well as firom everybody else." 

" Then this money you have given without 
the least wish that it should be used in re- 
claiming the unconverted heathen?" 

"Surely," exclauned Sk Luttrell "those 
missionaries whose martyrdom I admired,-^an 
at the best be only considered excellentmadmen. 
Their object is, to say the least of it, absurdr— 
a pious paradox — ^hazarding their lives, sacri- 
ficing their fortunes, to make their fellow crea- 
tures miserable." 

" Miserablel in teaching them etem^ truth!" 
cried Vernon. 

"Miserable, by overturning all they have 
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held dear and sacred. What, what can a 
proselyter give in place of that ' fervor and faith 
of a soul' that belongs to early implanted belief I 
how replace the heart-strings he has broken ? 
Desecrate the altar where childhood offered its 
earliest flowers, you desecrate all holiness of 
soul. The truth which you ^* 

" Lady Amery is at the door, to take Lady 
Umfraville to the Gardens," said a footman. 

Evelyn was ready, and drove off with Lady 
Amery and her two little girls, , 
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CHAPTER III. 

At the gardens, Lady Amery introduced Lady 
Umfraville to Lord Ipswich, a good natured 
looking old gentleman, who regretted the earli- 
ness of the season, and apologized for the 
flowers not being more forward. But he was so 
pleased with the interest which Evelyn took 
in what he shewed her, and so little suspected 
that it was only as Lord Rupert Conway's 
father that she listened to him, that he asked 
her to come with Mr. Windham to his villa at 
Richmond, and see his hot houses. He lived 
out of the world, and could hardly hope, he 
said, to induce those who belonged to it, to 
visit his retirement, but Lady Ipswich would 
be very happy to make her acquaintance. 
" My great conservatory is at Billingsly, but 
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my spring collection is chiefly at Eichmond, 
because I am there in spring." 

Mr. Windham was going to Somersetshire, 
on business, for a few days, but he accompanied 
his daughter to Lord Ipswich's, and was as 
well pleased she should be there as at his 
sister's, at Kensington, where he had intended 
Evelyn should be during his short absence. 

The newspapers set it down that she was, so 
that the world knew not of her stay at Kich- 
mond. 

Lord Rupert arrived immediately after Mr. 
Windham departed, and his appearance was 
unexpected by his father and mother. " Was 
it accident, or did he know that I was here ?" 
thought Evelyn, as they walked on the grassy 
lawn. " I am a stranger to him, he thinks he 
is so to me. How little can he dream of what 
he has been so long to me 1" She felt as if it 
were but a dream to herself, that she was 
actually beside the embodied phantom of her 
fancy. 

" How cool and fresh it is here," said he. 

"Yes, how one prizes green grass and pure 
air, after being any time in town." 
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" It is very odd that human beings who, 
all — except Dr. Johnson, who preferred Fleet 
street to this view from Richmond — who all 
declare they so enjoy fields and flowers, and 
birds when they have them, should in all coun- 
tries choose to spend some months of every 
year, in narrow pens, looking only on brick 
and stone, and hearing only carriages and every 
disagreeable noise." 

^' But most nations do so only in a season 
when houses and human beings are a prettier 
sight than snow and storm, and when there are 
no birds to be heard, they have very ingeniously 
invented noises that are equally agreeable. 
We enlightened and free-bom Britons are the 
only people who choose to imprison themselves 
in these pens, when all fields and flowers are in 
their most charming freshness, and to spend 
their- time dressing themselves instead of look- 
ing at nature, who has been bedizening herself 
so beautifully for them, all in vain." 

"We should be wiser if we did not at- 
tempt," said Lord Kupert, "to have nature too, 
with the brick and stone, and smoke. If we 
were content to come out to Richmond or 
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Hampstead for trees and flowers, it wotdd be 
much more dignified, instead of our wretched 
attempts at gardens, covered with dust, and 
flowers blackened with soot. Only look at the 
melancholy attempts my mother has made, and 
the perseverance with which she, year after 
year, persuaded herself she had flowers in her 
garden in Grosvenor square, till she came to 
live here and was convinced of the error she 
had laboured under." 

" I should not quite like the dignity of 
having no squares or parks, though," said 
Evelyn. " The squares are beautiful for a few 
days at least ; and in the parks, even with a 
hundred thousand people sharing one's plea- 
sure: it is delightftd to be on the rides 
there, instead of on the stones. And though 
it is an exotic taste in every sense, do not you 
admire flowers by lamp or candlelight ; bought 
though they are, and brilliant only for a night, 
how very beautiftd they are." 

" It is a fact that cannot be denied — ^it is 
quite wrong that it should be so— one ought 
to think a rose by gas light, as inferior to a 
rose in sunshine as rouge is to a natural 
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bluslL," said he, as lie glanced at Evelyn's 
cjieek. " But truth compels me to allow — ^it 
must Me the contrast, all contrast, I suppose — 
one does not actually go through the process 
of contrasting, but it must be the idea of 
green leaves and flower colours in a new situa- 
tion, that pleases the eye.** 

" Perhaps foreigners would tell us, that we 
only by gas-light see flowers as bright as they 
should be, and that with our pale and watery 
sun, we never know them by day as they really 
appear." 

" It is late," said Lady Ipswich, from the 
window. 

Lord Kupert was gone before breakfast 
each morning, but he came back in the even- 
ing, and it was Saturday; he remained all 
Sunday. 

" I heard from Selina, yest^day," said Lady 
Ipswich. 

" Yes, she wrote to me too — she seems to 
like Paris more than she expected, but as her 
dancing master is endiantS with her progress, 
it is not surprising." 

" My youngest daughter," said Lady Ipswich, 
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" she is with her aunt, and rather sorry, I am 
afraid that I am soon to go and bring her 
home." 

" No, indeed ! " said Lord Kupert, eagerly. 
" She expatiates upon the ecstacy of seeing 
you; and says, she overwhelmed Combury 
with questions." 

"I hope he answered her better than he 
does anybody else," said Lord Ipswich, with a 
sigh. 

"He never reftised his pet Selina any 
thing, even to answer her," said Lord Kupert. 

"Tou both spoil her to the last degree," 
said Lady Ipswich, "brothers are always in 
extremes, they either torment their sisters into 
crossness, or indulge them into selfishness." 

" I doubt if real good affectionate spoiling 
ever does spoil people," said Evelyn. 

" Never 1 I am sure," said Lord Kupert, 
"the aflfection oounterbalaaces aU other evils." 

" What else could make one spoil a person?" 
said Lady Ipswich. 

"Just folly," said Evelyn, "laziness; it 
is much easier to give a child what it cries 
for, I suppose, than to go through the process 
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of making it good humoured first, and till it 
begins to cry for the moon, which it cannot 
have, it never finds out the mischief that has 
been done." 

"Yes, that is what I mean," said Lord 
Rupert. " People just give a cross brat what 
it asks for, to get rid of a disagreeable 
noise, and not because they like to make it 
happy. Both spoiler and spoilee soon find out, 
to their cost, how endless it is." 

"You act upon that principle, I suppose, 
Rupert," said his fii,ther, " by the country — 
not to give it what it asks and threatens for, 
and says it will be ruined without ; but out of 
your great bounty and affection, you will do 
them what good you think proper." 

Lord Rupert laughed. "It's an unruly 
child at best. No master has had the training 
of it fi'om the beginning, and late education 
will not undo the ill effects of early unaffec- 
tionate spoiling." 

"A bad rider complaining of his iU-broken 
horse," said Lord Ipswich. 

"You think it argues a bad worlanan, as 
much to complain of his material, as it does to 
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qtiarrel with his tools," said Lord Kupert. 
However, you must allow that tugging at a 
hard-mouthed mule is a different affair from 
guiding, with a silken rein, a well-trained 
roadster, like that beautiful animal I saw' 
you on the other day, in the Park, Lady 
Umfravffle." 

"Rainbow is perfect. But what day did 
you, see me in the Park?" said Evelyn, 
wondering that he could have seen her with- 
out her seeing him. 

"On Friday, the day you came here, you 
were stopped by a party, and turning to speak 
as r passed, I saw that your horse, stopped at 
a touclL* 

" Something in the rider too, I think you 
will find always in these touch and go horses," 
said Lord Ipswich. 

"You are fond of riding?" said Lord 
Rupert, as they strolled out into the garden, 
wlule Lord Matlock went to the gardener. 

" Excessively. Lady Matlock rides, I think ; 
I saw her the other day." 

" Yes — ^we ride, together, whenever we can, 
but it is so seldom I We have as many rides, 
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however, as we can, in the holidays, at BU- 
lingsly." 

''Look here, Rupert I" cried his father, 
coming out of a hot house, " here is one of 
the seeds Colonel Pigott gave me, at last com- 
ing up." 

" So it is ! I had quite given them up — 
there is nothing like waiting • long enough. I 
shall be glad to tell Dorothea, as she got them 
from the Colonel. It is surprising," continued 
he, as his father returned with his precious 
flower pot, ^'how goodnaturedly people sym- 
pathise with one's tastes : so many people 
knowing my fathei*'s lovie for rare plants, have 
remembered to bring over seeds or bulbd for 
him, from the most out of the way places." 

"People always do sympathize with a real 
enthusiasm." 

*''Soine people— not all: there must be 
some enthusiasm in a nature that has the 
power of comprehending the objects of the en- 
th^siasiii : to those who do not comprehend it, 
it is only ridiculous : and to ridicule is so easy." 

"I do not know that un'derstanding the 
object is so necessary," said Evelyn. "Where 
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the ignorant has great admiration for the en- 
thusiast, I can fancy great sympathy even with 
what is not understood." 

" The feeling of admiration is exactly what 
I doubt," said he, " to feel admiration, what- 
ever philosophers or poets may say to the 
contrary, I do think requires some nobility of 
mind." 

" To admire our ^birthday nobles* splendid 
liveries,'— -every mob in the street does so 
on a drawing-room day^" said she, smiling. 

"And a degree of nobleness of mind, it 
requires, I will' maintain," said he, smiling too, 
" is it not generous of a mob neither to dread 
nor to desire, but simply dnd generously to 
delight in a pomp that they can never emu- 
late. Do not you think an English crowd in 
the park, watching for the Queen to come by, 
are a nobler crowd than a set of French re- 
publicans, ^h Id lantemingy all aristocracy." 

"That is exactly what I say, that there 
may be enthusiasm, without any reasoning 
about it, or at all comprehending the real 
grandeur of what is admired." 

" You think I have just taken the opposite 
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side from which I set out at, but I was speak- 
ing of an English mob, as generous. I said it 
required some nobility of mind to be enthusi- 
astic, or to feel for it, and as I know by ex- 
perience, that an English mob can hiss: I 
mean, that when they do admire, they show 
their natural generosity; but they can be 
made to feel all the mean envy and hatred 
that the enthusiastic, the ungenerous always 
feel: the ungenerous are more among those 
who are nearer the objects, it is of want of 
power of comprehending enthusiasm, in those 
who could do so, that I spoke of." 

"Yes — and I think you suppose more is 
necessary than there is: persons may admire 
a character that they do not fully understand; 
and how much devoted attachment has been 
often shown by those who felt only the 
attachment, and who cared for the enthu- 
siasm, only because they cared for the enthu- 
siast." 

" At first, perhaps — ^but it must be a very 
dull sort that stops short at that," said Lord 
Rupert, " who is ready to run down, or up the 
lull which is harder, with the runner, only 
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because they like him, without knowing or 
caring what they are to find at the top/' 

" The pleasure is in the race, is not it said 
so," said she. 

" To a race horse, or a race horse rider, per- 
haps, but when a man runs himself, he has 
some end in view." 

. "You should not speak so disrespectfiilly of 
a horse's feelings — ^horses have a great deal of 
feeling." 

" I would not breathe a syllable . against 
them — ^but as they are out of hearing, and as 
I spoke of them only in rather a corrupt state 
of existence, I trust that their nobler kinds 
will never have their feelings hurt by what I 
so incautiously let fall." 

" Led away by the heat of argument, you 
might have wounded the noblest heart 1" 

"And where my enthusiasm would have 
been so little understood, it would hardly have 
been pardoned." 

" If your horse, carried away by the eager- 
ness of his feelings, were to kick you, you would 
hardly pardon him," said she. 

"I should make allowances; the best 
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dispositions are sometimes just past all con- 
trol." 

^^ But allowance is not always, made for the 
provocation. People are ready to tell of any 
body being in a passion, but very seldom think 
that it was a case past human endurance." 

" They are not very wrong ; I suppose there 
are very few cases past human] ^idurance, 
although the statute-book allows justifiable 
homicide." 

" But society does not allow of justifiable 
iU-breeding or ill-temper." 

" Because people, have no business in society 
with these kind of provocations. In the ordi- 
nary course of society nothing should be heard 
to stir up any unpleasant feelings, and it is not 
likely that there should people come out to 
seem their best, and to put away care." 

"If they can, but it does not always 
succeed ; and when the brow is only smoothed 
outwardly, it is very apt visibly to be ruffled 
again on very little provocation," said Lady 
Umfraville. 

" It is an odd remedy for care, certainly," 
said he, " to bring it out into a crowd, and to 
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tjbiiik to lose it there, and not pick it up 
again. One would think it more natural to go 
and hide it^ and deal with it alone." 

" Much more sensible to trust to mere noise, 
the absolute force of outward circumstances, 
the mere bodily sensation of a great crowd, and 
a goiug on of things — ^to carry the nund out of 
itself." 

^^ You think the plan.of putting on silks and 
velvets, and appearing in the well-lighted 
drawing-rooms, safer than sackcloth and ashes, 
and scourging with knotted cords?" said Lord 
Rupert. 

^^ The sackcloth and ashe9 would only make 
the matter worse, it would be only putting one in 
mind of misery without attempting to remove 
it; the whipping would be on just the same prin- 
ciple as the going into a crowd, it would be stun- 
ning the mind by bodily sensation. But unless 
one should get spme one .else to use the whip, 
perhaps one would never dq it hard enough." 

" One reason pf running intQ a crowd to get 
rid of care is, that p^ple want to prove tibat 
they have none : going to a^cell^ an^ flogging 
oneself or being flogged, is an acknowledgment 
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of misery that a man must be very miserable 
indeed to have arrived at." 

" Yet how few would acknowledge they were 
happy." 

" Very few are capable, of happiness," said 
he ; " very few let their natural feelings be 
their happiness ; it is only when the heart mis- 
trusts that it asks about whether it is joy or 
not — ^you are not afraid to acknowledge your 
happiness?" 

^^ Not at all ; I am, and have always been, so 
happy I never questioned it myself, but I 
should have always answered the question 
unhesitatingly — * perfectly so, thank you/" 

How much happiness she had made for 
herself, in. the wild dream of pure romance, 
about him, who now stood beside her! and how 
little he could dream of how much enthusiasm 
he had so unconsciously been the object ! 

Lord Ipswich came up ; the evening was 
over ; Lord Rupert was gone. Mr. Windham 
came early the next day, and he and his 
daughter returned to town. Their hosts were 
very civil, but they lived out of the world; and 
if the world did not quite forget them — ^for they 
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' were father and mother of the Prime-Minister — 
they forgot the World so completely that, con- 
sidering Lady Umfraville and her father as of 
it, they thought no .more about them, except 
that Lord Ipswich reminded Evelyn, as he 
handed her into the carriage, that there would 
be, on the 12th, a finer show at the Hortdctd- 
tural Gardens than there had been the last 
time, and hoped that she would be there. 

They returned to town, "fix)m Somerset- 
shire," the newspapers kindly informed the 
public ; gaiety was still on the increase, and 
every body getting deeper and deeper into the 
whirl of engagements. 

It was the 12th of May, and she went to 
the Horticultural Show, again with Lady 
Amery^ 

Evelyn was handed from the carriage by 
Lord Rupert Conway, and Lord Ipswich was 
obliged to take Lady Amery's arm. 

" Are not these beautifal," said Lord Eupert, 
stepping before a dazzling bank of azaleas. 

'^ BeautiM I and I am so fond of azaleas ; 
but I think I should admire them, more com- 
fortably at least, if there were not all these gay 
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flies hovering about them,** said she, smiling 
at the well dressed mob which filled the 
gardens. 

^'Primroses one wonld adnure more by 
oneself; a cowslip, whose perfiime is of the 
first spring ramble, the first ran of the Easter 
holidays, it wonld disgust me to see in a soirie 
arnhvlante — (one may have that as well as a 
tM dansante^ I suppose) like this ^ but azaleas 
and camellias, and cactuses, all, those exotics 
seem as suitable as these fcj^d strs^wberries, 
and as different from the ^ strawbeny blossom' 
that one 'spares' in the wood, as a cactus is 
fix)m a cowslip," said he, as they stopped before 
a refi*eshment table. While he was handing 
an ice to Lady Amery, Lord Ipswich asked 
Evelyn if she did not admire the flower show. 

"Oh, it is deUghtfuir said sh^e. 

"But Lady Umfraville would prefer it 
without so many other ornaments ; she cannot 
see the flowers for the belles." 

"That will not do for a pim," said Lord 
Ipswich, good humouredly, **but I should be 
delighted to show the gardens on a quiet day." 

"My father has the private entrie here 
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'always,'' said Lord Bupert, ^^and he quite 
respects you, for wishiag to become more inti'- 
mately acquainted with his favorites/' 

**0n Friday, Lady Umfraville, if you and 
Mr. Windham ar^ disengaged, I will call for 
you at four o'clock, and then you can really 
study the merits of the collection.". 

"And you can. really tell me the name of 
this wonderftd flower ?" said the Duke of 
Plesangham, joining them, with the Princess 
von Rheinfels on his arm. "Here," said he, 
pointing to a splendid lily which was on a 
stand. 

"You are quite right in admiring it>" said 
the old fanatico, " it is new from South America, 
^ the Braggomia,' called after Bragg, the famous 
botanist." 

"Well I was not far out," said the duke 
laughing, "I called it the OrmOuninca 
Farofamia.^^ 

Lady Umfraville and Lord Eupert laughed 
too ; Lord Ipswich looked rather scandalized ; 
and the Princess said, "It seemed as if length 
of name was indispensable to aflower." 

" If you really want to name a flower," said 
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Lord Ipswich, who did not like this nonsense, 
^^here is another lily, which is yet unnamed — 
Here is a beauty I The * Umfravillia,' if you 
choose." 

"But here is your compatriot, princess," 
said Lord Bupert, seeing the Princess look 
actually mortified that the honor was not hers, 
"this is from French seed, and superb it is, as 
you see, shall it be * La belle Hortense.' — ^" 

Quite reconciled. La belle Hortense wias all 
smiles " Et la cSrhiome de Baplhne T 

" Give a leaf with a smile to each of us," 
said the duke. 

"A leaf!" cried Lord Ipswich, there were 
but two on the whole plant. 

" A petal," whispered Lord Eupert. 

" Oh, a petal I mean," said the duke, " a 
petal from the flower all round." 

"Pull off the petals I" cried Lord Ipswich, 
with a look of such horror that the princess 
started, and began to think the ceremony 
of christening a flower in England was no 
joke. 

"Belle Hortense, this" — continued Lord 
Ipswich, turning away from the duke with 
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disgust, and noting in his pocket-book, ^^and 
this the ^UmfraTillia;" 

" The Evelina is prettier," said Lord Rupert ; 
which shall it be ?" 

" "The Evelina," said Lady Umfraville, while 
her heart beat at hearing Lord Rupert ahnost 
call her by her name, and she blushed so 
deeply that the princess's large dancing eyes 
were fixed in amazement 

'* JBut on the other hand," said Lord Rupert, 
" UmjBravillia sounds much more scientific — 
genus Umjravilliay one might see in the 
Hortus Cantab. ; but Evelina might be for a 
hyacmth in a glass — ^it sounds ephemeral." 

^^ I shall speak to the directors, and have the 
names entered," continued Lord Ipswich, and 
turning to his son with complacency — " That 
is a very just observation, but the Evelina is 
only a variety — ^it is not even a new species." 

The duke bowed, and they walked on. 

"How little discoverers, who name new 
islands, and ports, and so forth," said Evelyn, 
" can foresee their destiny — some place called 
with great care, perhaps, unknown except on 
the map, and some silly Gape Jane— called 
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after the captain's youngest daughter — or Duck 
Harbour — after the first duck shot that sea- 
son — ^may become renowned/' 

" While Wellington Beach, or Nelson River, 
are never heard of," said Lord Kupert ; " but 
that is ^ their misfortune not their fault.'" 

" Why did jrou say I was like Portia?" said 
Evelyn. *^ Quick insight into character was 
it not? Just the first name that occurred to 
you ? — ^it turned up as you opened the * Shak- 
speare on the table?'" 

" That would have been only a lucky sortes: 
I spoke from conviction. Unlike Cape Jane, 
or Duck Harbour, your situation and your cha- 
racter agree: they are both Portia-like." 

Lord Ipswich and Lady Aihery, who pre- 
ceded them, sat down while the carriages were 
called. The duke and the princess were but- 
terflying about elsewhere. Evelyn sat down. 
" People do not choose by caskets now," said 
she, hesitatingly, " and yet on what small cir- 
cumstances does every one's destiny hang." 

"We cannot foresee the circumstances," 
said Lord Eupett, "but we can command 
them — at least, be prepared for them. It 
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seems the nearest approach to that hero cha- 
racter, that intuition of genius, which the 
ancients deified; when if a man does not 
exactly ' see what he foresaw,' he is prepared 
to meet all circumstances. It is the nearest 
imitation of that — ^given a Bane, and found an 
Antidote — ^which is ev^ thing in the mere 
material world." 

" One's own feelings one can rule ; but one 
is never independent of the feelings of others, 
over which one has no control." She rose as 
she spoke, and the little Vernon girls, being at 
last convinced that their. mother would not 
stay for the banquet, they departed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Evelyn and her father dined at Lord Amery's. 
" Will you not come to the meeting on Friday," 
said Mr. Vernon. 

"We are going with Lord Ipswich to the 
Horticultural Gardens on Friday." 

"Had you not enough of them to-day?" 

" We went to-day to see our acquaintance, 
and to be seen of them. On Friday we go to 
see the flowers." 

"And now you are going to Almack's. 
You will not go to the missionary meeting, 
where you might be improved, but you will go 
to this ball only to be amused." 

" And is it not fortunate that I am amused, 
so many whom I meet there find it * so dull.' 
I am very fond of dancing." 
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" I wish I could convince you how wrong it 



ifi." 



"That is kind of you, because you think 
that would add to my pleasure in doing it ; but 
it really would not." 

"I wish you would be angry at what I 
say, said Prior ; " I wish you would say, ' you 
JBure very impertinent.'" 

" * You are very impertinent,'" said Evelyn, 
gaily. 

"No, no," said he, smiling and shaking his 
head, "that will not do. Tou are not dis- 
pleased ; I had rather you were, I should then 
have some hope of you; anything is better 
than indifference. Tou are never vexed, and 
yet we never agree." 

"Oh yes, we agree in spoiling this little 
troublesome boy," said she, playing with his 
youngest brother, who stood before her, eager 
to say something : " Do you know what. Lady 
Umfraville — Miss Campion is to be away next 
Tuesday, and we are all of us going to a 
party at Mrs. Bowen's, at Wandsworth." 

" I wonder how Miss Campion would punish 
you, young man," said Prior, "if she heard 
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you say, * I tell you ivhat,' when you are 
speaking to Lady Umfraville." 

"We cannot agree even about poor little 
Willy, I perceive," said she; you will not 
spoil him. T should have overlooked the bad 
English, in fiivour of his belief in my sym- 
pa%." 

" Is he to usurp all your sympathy ? Am I 
never to have any of it?" said Mr. Vernon, 
earnestly. 

"When we were his age, we had great 
sympathy : Do you remember the scrape we 
were in, about unmooring the boat," said she. 

" Oh, pray tell me about the boat," cried 
WiUy. 

" What is this," said Lord Amery, " what 
larks of yours. Lady Umfraville, with Prior, 
in jrour youthfid days, are you confessing 
liiere?" 

They laughed, and joined the rest of liie 
company, much to Willy's disappointment, as 
he did not hear fibout the boat; and Lady 
Umfraville went to Almaok's, much to his bro- 
ther's discomfiture, as he perceived he made 
not the slightest impression upon her. 
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Lady Umfraville and Mr. Windham went, 
with Lord Ipawioh, to the Horticultqral Gar- 
dens, and it was y^ry agreeable, for he was 
perfectly acquainted with aU they saw, and 
most able and wilKng to impart his knowledge. 
But Evelyn, though is^ceedingly fond of flowers, 
and glad to leam, had expected Lord Kupert 
to be there, md felt out of spirits all day. 

'Die Ipswiohes departed for Paris, nor did 
she see any more of Lord Bupert nntil Monday, 
when riding with her father in the park, they 
accidentally met him on his way to the House, 
speaking to his sister. Lady Matlook, just 
coming into the Park as they were leaving it ; 
she merely spoke and*rode on; but Evelyn 
heard her say to her brother, " Are you to be 
at the rfehearsal-concert to-morrow ?" and Lord 
Bupert reply, " Y^, I shall try hard for it," 
and Evelyn rejoiced that her father had settled 
they were to go. But the n^t morning, when 
ready, and the carriage coming to the door, 
"The Miss Vemons" were announced, and 
two of Lady Amery's little daughters entered 
with very melancholy faces. " What is the 
matter?" 

£2 
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" We were going to Wandsworth, yon kpow, 
to-day ; but mamma has one of her bad head- 
aches, and she cannot go, and she says she 
camiot trust us with any body but you. Old 
Mrs. Blisset, Mrs. Bowen's mother, we were to 
call for ; but manmia says that unless you can 
come too, we must go home and send the car- 
riage for Mrs. Blisset, but manmia hopes you 
have no other engagement, as I am sure so do 
we." 

Evelyn said she had another engagement, 
but that she would give it up. 

Mr. Windham did not wish to lose an oppor- 
tunity of obliging the Amerys, and he did not 
like his daughter losing the music, which she 
so enjoyed. 

"It is such a pity," continued Greorgiana, 
"that Prior is gone to see some friend at 
Cambridge ; he would have been with us." 

" I will go, my dear ; you shall not be dis- 
appointed," said Evelyn, with a smile that 
Prior would have enjoyed without his usual 
compensating sigh. 

"You are very good-natured," said her 
fathei*. How much it cost her he did not, nor 
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did any body know. If thanks and happy 
faces could repay her, however, she was amply 
rewarded, for Willy's doleful countenance, as 
he kneeled on the front seat, watching the 
door, expanded into the most radiant delight, 
as Lady Umfraville appeared. They called for 
old Mrs. Blisset; and when they reached 
Wandsworth, the party were so many, and en- 
joyed the boating, and dancing, and dinner, 
and archery in the evening so intensely, that 
Evelyn felt abnost as gay as they did. She 
was sitting on a turf throne, distributing flow- 
ers to the victors, who, with bows and arrows, 
and shouts of "mine's in," — "you've hit," 
were running back and forward, as noisy and 
joyous as possible, when the Duke of Plessing- 
ham appeared. 

" I met Mr. Windham as I was going to the 
park, and he told me you were here, and I 
thought I might come too. I am as fond of 
seeing children happy, as you are,"— and his 
good-natured countenance expressed so much 
admiration and sympatiiy in her kind-hearted- 
ness as almost to confuse her. 

" Here is a bow," said their hostess, flattered 
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at the duke's visit, ^'Lady Umfraville gives 
the prize." 

The duke dhot, and the children shouted — 
" Oh, how bad I Oh, Duke, not even hit the 
target." 

The duke diverted himself and the young 
party with all manner of grimaces — ^aiming too 
high, and too low, and too wide, like the clown 
of a pantomime. 

^^Lookt look! how he ftimbles at the 
string." "Now — Oh, look! he's shootmg 
backward 1 Oh, what a face ! — ^look how he 
squeezes his eyes, and twists his mouth, and 
never hits anything f " 

" Attention !" cried the duke, as if throwing 
off his clown disguise— " Now you shall see 
what you shall see," and his first arrow struck 
the gold— A second the centre — ^and a third 
quivered almost upon it. Shouts of ecstasy 
burst fi*om the little crowd, and the duke came 
for his prize. 

" I expect a crown," said he, falling on his 
knees, " I expect that crown like Miss V^- 
non's*; it is mine, lawfully mine." 

The children gathered round, as Evelyn, 
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laughing, put the wreath on the head of the 
veriest child of the group. 

"The Victor crowned by the Queen of 
Beauly,'' cried he, as he rose, and Evelyn 
descended from her throne. 

" Oh, if it was a real tournament ! cried 
Georgiana, " and Lady Umfraville really judg- 
ing the victorious knights.'' 

" Shall we have a tournament?'' exclaimed 
the duke, " I have often tilted — I can carry 
away the ring splendidly," 

"I never saw riding at the ring," said 
Evdyn. 

" You shall then ; I declare I will have a 
tournament. There is a glorious place — a real 
tating-ground — at Plessy Canons ; real kni^ts 
have fought there." 

^'And can any one, in these degenerate 
days, pretend to imitate them." 

" Do you know," said the duke, earnestly, 
'^ that is quite a mistake about our degeneracy. 
I have often put on the armour at Plessy 
Canons, and it is rather tight, and I could 
dance in it : I do not feel the weight in the 
least" 
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The duke was six feet two, and large In 
proportion. 

^^ And the other day when Snpert Conway 
was trying on one of thdr cayalier bpff coats, 
at Billingsly, and ndther he nor Combnry 
could put it on — at least, it was not large for 
thenL 

The dnke chattered on, as they walked 
towards the house, but Eydyn heard no more. 
Lord Supert and his cayalier buff coat had 
taken her back to her early dream of the Battle 
of Edgehill, where Prince Sup^ and Sir 
Caspar Conway had fought side by side ; and 
she mused upon those days of yore, from which, 
in spite of the duke's stalwart form, she 
thought tiie present sadly fallen of; not, indeed, 
in their heroic air, thought she, as Lord 
Eupert's look, expresdng "the will to do— 
the soul to dare," r»3se to her nund. " But 
where is the opportunity?" 

They had entered the drawing-room before 
she awoke from her reverie, when Mrs. Blisset 
came up with — "lateness, and dew, and Lady 
Amery," and they were to go. 

The duke was still frill of his tournament. 
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^' I am going to have a tournament at Plessy 
Canons. Mrs. Bowen, I invite you and all 
your party now: Lady Umfiraville is already 
engaged, as the Queen of Beauty, to present 
the prizes." 

Evelyn laughed. 

" Oh, I am quite serious," said the duke. 
" It shall be splendid. It tnll be better than 
going again to the Cape this year. I will 
consult Wycherley : if he takes it up, he will 
be just the fellow for it — ^lie will do all the 
poetry of the thing.." 

" But you cannot count on him," said Mr. 
Bowen. " What do you think his last exploit 
was? — he imported twenty Moors — ^Algerines, 
he calls them Moors — ^to his Irish property, and 
wanted to marry them to twenty of his tenants' 
daughters ! — ^to improve the race, he said. But 
the fair daughters of Erin totally refused. He 
had quite a rebellion : the priests were excom- 
municating him, and the old women were gcJing 
to beat him to death with their spinning- 
wheels ; and the young men would have made 
it no joke, as they threatened him with their 
shillelaghs, and he had to make a very hasty 
retreat." 
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^^ And his Moors ?" said the duke. 

^^ Oh, he has them in Hampshire, at Bricksby ; 
he writes to his steward every day to know if 
he has made up any matches yet ; and Prior 
Vernon is conyerting them. But the best 
thing is, Colonel O'Neill, of the Guards, I 
heard this morning at the Carlton, was going 
to challenge Wycherley for insulting the Irish 
nation with his pitiM Moors; and Thorpe and 
Darrell had ever so much to do to keep the 
peace, for Wycherley was personally hurt, such 
an undersized fellow he is; and the colonel is 
taller than you, duke, and said something 
about * little men ;' however they were paxdfied 
iAto a wag^ ; and Sir Luttrell and Colonel 
O'Neill have a bet pending— O'Neill is to 
bring up forty Irishmen, each four inches taller 
than his Moors, in ten days time." 

" So like Wycheriey — ^never knowing what 
will come of what he does." 

" But I thought Irishmen were always tall — 
' A host of tall Irish cousins/ the song tells us," 
said Mrs. Bowen to Evelyn, who had never 
thought on the subject, and went home to be 
consoled by her consciousness of good-nature, 
for hearing from her father that he had sat 
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next to Lady Matlock, who had Lord Rupert 
with her. 

Bays passed on, and she saw no more of 
him. She saw his name for ever in the " divi- 
sions/* and in the Councils, and going to and 
from Windsor, but she saw him not, and ahnost 
wished she had never seen him. She felt that it 
was absurd to suppose that a man occupied with 
the fate of empires, and given up to ambition^ 
could have a thought to bestow ou her. She 
knew she was not the mere trifler, the mere 
&shionable he must suppose her; she knew 
that she was capable of valuing his powers and 
his character, but how was he to be aware of 
that ? Yet, he said " I was Portia !" 
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CHAPTER V. 

Mr. Windham asked Sir Luttrell Wycherley 
to dinner, rather against his daughter's will ; 
but he was a man much talked of and much 
invited, and, therefore, it was creditable to 
have him. He sat beside Evelyn. 

" What do you think of Lord Eupert Con- 
way ?" said he to her, suddenly. 

^' I have always admired his abilities and his 
character, and his manner seems perfectly un- 
affected," she replied, with a calmness which 
disarmed impertinence. 

" I have, always thought him the happiest 
man in the world," said Sir Luttrell, " I think 
so now more than ever. Do we not want a 
word. Lady Umfiraville, that should express a 
something, not envy of another, but that one 
would wish to be that other? " 
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"Emulation." 

"No! — emulation implies activity — ^rather to 
surpass than to take the place of. So gifted 
by nature, so favoured by fortune, as Conway 
is. That is another word which we want, 
one which will describe those whose powers are 
as a curse." 

" Is it not, that the thing is not in nature, 
therefore the word cannot be in language : to 
wish to have another's good fortune is envy 
and nothing else ; and to turn a blessing to 
a curse, is in the receiver, not in the gift." 

" You do not then think une dme trcp sensi-^ 
bky is un don fatal du deV 

" I thought, hearts unknowing how to feel, 
was the curse ; I am sure I should think it so." 

" I should have thought you enthroned on 
your own calm majesty, above us vulgar 
mortals, the sport of our passions." 

Lady Umfraville made no reply. 

"Had you ever y6ur fortune told?" said 
SirLuttrell. 

"Never! that is an act of vulgar mortality 
I should never wish to be guilty of." 

" If a gipsy then were to be at the door 
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now, or a more sublime conjurer, would not 
you learn your destiny? 

" What could ihey tell me, that I do not 
know already?" 

"Have you your horoscope before you?". 

" As far as any one can, I must know more 
of my fate than any gipsy or astrologer could. 
The particular accidents of life, no one can 
foretel: ihose misfortunes that onr own 
faults are likely to lead to, we know best 
ourselves." 

" Shall I read your destiny as the stars have 
written it ? You will find it come true." 

"Of course, if you understand the oracular 
art ; there can always be an interpretation — 
the plague that was mterchangeable with the 
famine, or the Jerusalem chamber, or Josephine 
and Malmaison — I should admire your in- 
genuity; nothing can be more ingenious thap 
the science of oracular answers." 

" You consider it a fiiere play upon words ? 
you do not believe that fortune, fame, power, 
life itseH^ are as a star, or governed by their 
movements." 

" Oh, no! — Do you? If you do, enquiring 
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into it, is only — ^as you said the other day 
about the missionaries — a paradox, an infinnity 
of noble minds, it has been; but I really can- 
not comprehend why. To know a coming 
misfortune would be to try and avoid it; 
if it is avoided, there is an end of the pro- 
phecy." 

Sir Luttrell's dark countenance was ir- 
radiated with pleasure at Lady Umfiraville^s 
recollecting what he had said before, and he 
was silent She talked to (ler other neighbour, 
and the conversation became general 

" Has Sir Luttrell been telling you of his 
Atlantic Wall?" said Mrs. Bowen to Evelyn, 
when the ladies retired. 

" No," said she, thinking it might have been 
better worth hearing than his fortune telling. 

^^That is his last freak; he is going to 
build a wall an the coast of Kerry, where his 
estate is, and means to persuade government 
to extend it to Donegal I He says all the bad 
weather and storms in Ireland come from the 
Atlantic, and he will build it out, and so make 
a fine climate, and save Hhat unhappy country' 
from its annual starvation." 
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" I think govemment will wait to see tlie 
effect in Kerry, first," said Evelyn. 

"Do yoja think Sir Luttrell agreeable?" 
said Mrs. Bowen. 

" One is curious, of course, about what a 
poet says ; but there is an effort about him 
that is tiresome." 

" He is a curiosity, indeed, exactly," said 
Lady Louisa Darrell, " you have heard of his 
Moors and his wager with Colonel O'Neill, but 
do you know how he lived in a balloon? 
Colonel Darrell told me that it really is a fact, 
Sir Luttrell lived months in a balloon." 

" But how did he get the balloon to stay for 
months in the air?" 

"I do not know, I am sure," said Lady 
Louisa; Darrell did not see him in the balloon, 
he only heard of it." 

"Perhaps he only talked of it, to make 
people stare," said Evelyn; "the object of 
most of his talking, I suppose." 

" You are invited to Windsor, on the Ascot 
days, are you not. Lady Umfipaville?" said 
Lady Louisa. 

This subject had hardly been finished when 
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t^e gentlemen entered, and Lady Louisa im- 
mediately attacked Sir Luttrell Wycherley. — 
^^ How long did yoii live in your ballocwi ?" 

" Four months, I think," said he, carelessly. 

^' Really and truly in a balloon ?" 

*^ Really and truly in a balloon. Why 
should living in an air yacht surprise you 
more thain \Plessingham's living in a water 
yacht, every summer ? " said he, languidly. 

" Lady Umfraville wants to know how you 
made the balloon stay quietly up in the sky all 
that time?" 

"He turned instantly, in an animated 
manner to Evelyn. 

"So you have realized Laputa!" said she, 
smiling, "or were you not the slave, instead of 
the master, of your air-yacht?" 

" Very much so, I confess ; but it was a 
glorious time. There was a sublimity in my 
peril that has left all dangers flat in com- 
parison. Mine was a fire balloon ; I was at 
the mercy of the elements. Tossed by the 
winds ; a spark would have blazed my habita- 
tion like a rocket, and left me to fall like the 
stick ; and more than once, in passing through 
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a cloud, my fire was extingoighed b j rain, and 
down I came. It was in the desert, and I 
had no fear of being twisted into a tree, or 
impaled on a spire ; the descent was so rapid, 
so ^ sheer/ that I hardly knew it till I touched 
the earth. The worst of it was how little I 
could see below me." 

" There was not much interest in looking 
down on the desert. Did you never Aaoiodeu? 
over any city?" 

^^ There was my helplessness : it seemed as 
if I always got into the same current, I never 
got &r fi*om the some spot. But there was 
something divine in the first soar above man- 
kind. No hermitage like a balloon, the true 
dwelling place of a misanthrope. Spuming not 
only man, but earth itse]f : to live ^ communing 
with the skies,' literally." 

" How could you ever give up your heavenly 
abode, and condescend to live again in the 
smoke and stir you had escaped? " 

" My heavenly abode left me in a very un- 
heavenly way, like that of my predecessor, the 
false Mahomet ; it was found, and the Arabs 
took me prisoner, and a new thread was knot- 
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ted on the web of life, and I e'en lived upon 
earth as before." 

"The conclusion is come, certainly," said 
Evelyn, ^*I wonder you did not follow the 
examjde of your predecessor^ and enact Ma- 
h(»net ; or set up as some new sect-founder : 
the doud-seer would have sounded as well as 
Ae Veiled Prophet, and would have succeeded 
as well^ I dare say." 

" Read your own destiny^ you might well 
speak of," said Sir Luttrell, in a low voice^ 
fixing upon her those ^hrge dark dilated orbs,^ so 
often the characteristics of overwrought genius.' 
" Read your own &te !^ — ^you have read mine ! 
No human being could have told you, for nd 
human being ever knew my intentions. I had 
formed the project to be a new Mahomet — a 
new prophet — the ruler of millions — ^now, and 
for ages to come. How incessantly I meditated 
this idea in my floating thrcme; I felt I was 
above m<wrtality. 

"It is not yet too late," continued he, in a still 
lower voice, and with great emotion, while his 
eyes still fixed upon £velyn, seemed to flash 
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absolute fire. "It is not yet too late; if 
you " 

He stopped short at Evelyn's look of un- 
restrained surprise. After an instant, however, 
he went on : " You say one knows one's own 
fate ! And yet in what mysterious ignorance 
we live ! What a mystery is the unopened 
door of a house, of a room, before you enter 
it ! How little, when I followed the footman 
up stairs, the other night, at Mrs. Bowen's, 
where I have been a hundred times, how little 
did I foresee that on the other side of that un- 
opened door was my fate ! " 

Evelyn coloured deeply; not fi-om being 
considered Sir Luttrell Wycherley's *fate,' 
but at the thought of how her own fate had, 
too, been in that room ; how she had watched 
that opening door, and of her disappointment 
at the entrance of Sir Luttrell himself 

He watched the blush, but he could not 
comprehend the look of absence, which accom- 
panied it. 

"How little," continued he, "how little did 
I fancy that after all my wanderings, all my 
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adventures, and after the curtain had, I thought, 
long since fallen on the serious scene of life, 
after I had thought I was hereafter only to 
make the most I could of laughing at the 
farce, to find the curtain suddenly rise once 
more, and disclose— perhaps, the real tragedy 
of my existence." 

" Is not the mixture best — ^tragi-comedy, 
mixed drama? the most Shakesperian, the 
most natural — ^the tragedy and the farce are 
seldom so very far apart," said Lady Umfra- 
ville, riang and joining the rest of the party. 

Sir Luttrell immediately went away, and 
Mr. Windham having entered into a discus- 
sion with Colonel Darrell, on whether it was a 
canton or an augmentation in the Darrell coat, 
and fiirther enlarged on the different arms 
borne by the Windhams of Norfolk, and the 
Windhams of Somersetshire, the ladies ad- 
dicted themselves to ScartSmih the other gen- 
tlemen, or resolved a new pattern for a carpet- 
work, or some subject as interesting to them, 
as the canton was to Mr. Windham. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" When did you return ? '' said Mr. Windham 
to Prior Vemon. 

"Only last night. You did not think I 
could have been more than twelve hours in 
town without calling here?" An^ when 
Evelyn gave him her hand, he held it for a 
moment, as he looked in her face ; and as he 
let it go, he sighed." 

"^Poor lost thing, thou art — ' that look 
said, if ever look could be interpreted," said 
she, laughing. 

" Not lost, I trust?" said he, gravely, as he 
glanced at Mr. Windham, who was busy with 
his violoncello. " So Sir Luttrell Wycherley 
has been dining here I " 

" Is that what you are sighing at ? " 

" I am surprised at Mr. Windham's asking 
such a person." 
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** Take care, Mr, Vernon," said Lady Um- 
fi^ville, ^^ nothing against my father, if you 
please ; or, I may say, * you are very imper- 
tinent,' seriously, and be, not angry but, much 
worse— displeased." 

"Po you like Sir LuttreU?" 

^' I thought him most disagreeable the first 
lime I met him: now he seems a kind of 
curiosity, a person who is willing to be an 
actor, whenever he can find an audience." 

^^ Especially such an audience as you are." 

" He is not well-bred, I think ; he talks too 
much of himself." 

" He is a bad man." 
, ^^ I am not to sit in judgment, on every 
body's merits, to whom I happen to be intro- 
duced." 

"But a person of your influence, in the 
high position you hold in society ^" 

Mr. Windham caught these words, and laid 
down his instrument ; he was pleased at this 
picture of his daughter's consequence^ 

" In the high position you hold in society, 
with all the irresistible," and he said it with 
emotion, "irresistible powers you possess, you 
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should mark your disapprobation of the 
wicked." 

"Tou speak very flatteringly," said she, 
smiling, " but surely you do not wish me to 
be what Sir Luttrell said was your definition 
of a ministering angel." 

Prior looked too much vexed for speech, and 
Mr. Windham not knowing what it was about, 
thought that matters were going wrong, and 
interrupted, with — " You had better look over 
these books, Evelyn ; the man will call pre- 
sently to know about the binding." 

They looked over the books ; there was not 
one worth reading, in Prior's opinion, except 
a volume of sermons, by a fiiend of his, which 
he had given to Evelyn — he took it up. "The 
leaves are actually cut, I see. That much 
attention you have paid this poor book?" 

" I read it, I believe, every word." 

"And admired it?" 

" It is very eloquent, I think." 

" Eloquent it is, and I wish," continued he, 
in a low voice, as Mt. Windham took a volume 
of prints to examine in the window, " I wish 
you could remember some of the passages in 
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these Sennons as well as you do such vain re- 
marks as you just now repeated." 

Having Sir Luttrell quoted against him, 
Mr. Vernon could not get over. Evelyn laid 
a splendidly bound book before him. "Do 
you like this blading?" s^id she. 

" It is beautiful, but I perceive," said he, 
relaxLag into a smile, " I see you think I am 
not worthy of the outside ;, you hide the title 
from me." 

"^ir Luttrell Wycherley's Poems," said 
Mr. Windham, returning to the table and 
glandng at the book. 

"I wanted your unprejudiced opinion of the 
binding ; I knew you would say it was fright- 
ful, if you had seen what it was.". 

The darkest gloom overspread his counten- 
ance: everything announced "a pre^entajtion 
copy." He opened it — ^^Hommagey from the 
author to Lady Umfraville." 

" Obliged to borrow a word from the Frenchl 
methinks an En^ish poet might use his own 
language— that patchwork French and English 
is so affeoted.". 

" Is it not very well to adopt a word from 
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any laagoage that expresses what we could 
only say by a roundabout phrase ?" 

" I prefer sterling plain old EnglisL'' 

^^ A scrap from the great ^feast of languages,' 
may be very palatable though,*' said she, 
"even with our solid roast beef and plum 
pudding expressions." 

" I cannot say anything against Anglicized 
French," said Mr. Windham, "formyfevourite 
science is, in fact, all French— only ill-pro- 
nounced. Even you. Prior, do not despise 
Heraldry ; and you would be puzzled to find 
Saxon synonymes for all our terms. By-the- 
bye, I have got an order for seeing those MSS. 
in the British Museum: you would Uke to 
look at them. Will you come with us? Can 
you go to day, Evelyn? " 

They went. Peffectly secure of Lady Um- 
fraville's company, the drive was delightM to 
Vernon — he was quite happy : and they spent 
some hours looking over musty parchments 
in the most amicable mimner. 

" How sorry Scribes must have been," said 
Evelyn, " when printing took away the whole 
glory of their skill." 
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"It was a glory ill-compensated by the 
locking up of all knowledge," said Prior, 
" every man can have his own Bible now." 

" £eading these long rolls must have been 
troublesome," said Mr. Windham. 

" But how much more valuable the contents 
were," said Evelyn, "when to get at them 
was so difficult; and then the illuminated 
margins gave such an interest to every page." 

" As your ladyship is fond of these things," 
said the curator, " I will shew you some 
splendidly illuminated MSS. we have in the 
next room." 

They followed him, and as he laid the books 
on a table, two gentlemen deeply engaged with 
some prints looked up — ^the Duke of Plessing- 
ham and Sir Luttrell Wycherley. 

" We are engaged in your service," said Sir 
Luttrell to Evelyn, in that subdued voice, 
proper to the place, but which gave a confi- 
dential air to what he said. 

"How?" said Evelyn, surprised. 

" Look here ! " said the Duke, vainly trying 
to moderate his joyous voice to a proper key. 
" Look here — ^this is the very thing ; a whole 
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tournament, ready depicted for us. Here we 
enter, and there you sit." 

*^ Bright eyes rain prizes ; fair hands bestow 
good gifts," said Sir Luttrell. 

" Are you going to have a tournament ? " 
said Mr. Windham. 

"Yes," said the Duke, "Did not Lady Um- 
fraville tell you of it ? " 

" I thought it a mere joke," said she, con- 
scious, that she had not heard one word in 
ten, of what the Duke had said of it. 

" It was Miss Georgiana Vernon," said the 
Duke to Prior, " who suggested the idea." 

Prior looked as if he could have whipped 
his sister with pleasure. "What can she have 
heard about such things ? " 

" Not from you," said Sir Luttrell, " your 
conscience is perfectly clear on that subject ; 
but Lady Amery should be informed of the 
mdancholy fact. As a good brother, take 
care that her having not only heard o^ but 
spoken about, a tournament, be properly pun- 
ished. Three irregular Italian verbs^ and 
seven hymns, to be learned before night : her 
penance." 
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" Lady Umfraville has accepted tiie post of 
Queen of Beauty," continued the Duke, " and 
you, Mr. Windham, if you would be Marshal 
of the Field, you would be invaluable; we 
should be sure of our costume, and the whole 
being in perfect keeping. Wycherley is skilled, 
too, l)ut he wants to be one of the Knights; 
I engage to provide the place, and the rest of 
the heroes. Prior, you are to be the Grand 
M^ter of the Templars." 

Mr. Windham was excessively pleased at 
the idea, and took it up eagerly. They re- 
mained sometime, looking over prints and 
books of Chivalry; but as the Duke led 
Evelyn to her carriage, she said, " Do not you 
think Lady Barnstaple should be the * Queen 
of Beauty — ^ she is, I am sure." 

"But it is all for you," said the Duke, 
eagerly, as he looked at her. 

" I shall like to see the Tournament, of all 
things ! But I should not like to be the giver 
of the prizes." 

"It was your doing it so charmingly at 
Wandsworth, originated the whole," exclaimed 
he, more earnestly still. 
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Evelyn coloured, but went on bs they waited 
for the carriage to draw up — " I know you 
are the most good-natured person in the yroAdj 
Duke; if you will not like ta vex two persons, 
Lady Barnstaple, by not being, and me, by 
being Queen." 

^^ I would not have you vexed £»- a single 
instant, for anything 1 " cried the Duke, fer* 
vently. " I would give it all up, rather than 
give you the slightest annoyance — ^I will speak 
to Lady Bamstajde. At all events, I am your 
Knight/' 

Mr. Windham did not hear the words,, but 
he saw l^e look which accompanied them as 
the Duke put Evelyn into the carriage, 
and he was satined. The Duke of Fles^g- 
hani, for his son-in-law, would be perfection. 
Preferable, even independently of his rank, to 
Mr. Vernon, though he was so thorcmghly ex*- 
cellent and so well bom, that Mr. Windham 
would have made no objection had his daughter 
liked him, but he rather dreaded his serious- 
ness. 

Prior hesitated whcb asked to accompany 
them home : the Tournament had overturned 
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all the happiness he had enjoyed at tiie Museum^ 
but on the other hand being asked into h6r 
carriage, showed his superior intimacy, and 
glad of tMs triumph over Sir Luttrell, he 
got in. 

^^When did Georgiana make up this plot 
with Plessingham?" said he, with a look of 
vexation, so comic, that Evelyn smiled as she 
answered* 

"At Wandsworth, at Mrs. Bowen's, last 
Tuesday." 

Prior's countenance instiontly changed, and 
he exclaimed, in an accent of extreme self- 
reproach — "And I have been with you all day 
and have never Hianked you for your great 
good nature in going with those children." 

"Stayed away from music, too — ^which she 
loves so much," said Mr. Windham. 

Evelyn blushed, as she thought that not 
meeting with Lord Kupert was what she re^ 
gretted — ^not the loss of the music. 

" It would have been good natured in any 
one," continued Mr. Vernon, "but in. you, all 
the intoxication of universal admiration, every 
thing ,to make you believe the world your 
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slave — ^that your own amusement was the first 
object of yourself and should be so to every 
body else — it is surprising, to find you ready 
to sacrifice even the slightest whim to the 
pleasure of others." 

"Ton might give her father a little praise 
too, I think," ssad Mr. Windham, gaily, " for 
not having spoiled her — for having made her, 
or kept her — ^for indeed she was bom so — ^un- 
selfish in circumstances, where selfishness 
would have been almost excusable. And will 
not she," continued the father, in the open- 
ness of his heart, " will not she look well as 
Queen of Beauty." 

" Queen of Beauty, and Love !" cried Ver- 
non, he stopped abruptly and coloured — " but 

I am surprised you should ^" He began 

to Mr. Windham, but catching Evelyn's dis- 
pleased countenance, he stopped again. 

" I am not to be Queen of the Tournament," 
said. she, to her father, "Lady Barnstaple is 
to be Queen — ^at leastj I asked the Duke to 
ask her." 

"And did Plessingham give up the triumph 
of having yoii to preside at his tournament ?" 
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cried Mr. Windham. " and Lady Barnstaple — 
Beauty 1 She was a beauty ten years ago — 
she may think herself so, still; but nobody 
else will. And Barnstaple only an Earldom of 
George the Fourth — ^Marquis only the other 
day — ^their first peerage only 58 George III. 
Barnstaple I — Woolstaple would have been 
much more suitable : . old Mr. Golding, the 
grandfather, was, neither more nor less than 
a Gloucestershire cloth weaver. The descen- 
dant of a wool-comber to be Queen of a tourna- 
ment!" 

"Indeed," said Evelyn, laughing, "I am 
afraid the Duke of Plessingham would not 
care, if she had combed wool herself, provided 
she was well dressed, and did her part becom- 
ingly." 

" As if she could ! If he knows no better, 
he should not attempt tournaments," said Mr. 
* Windham, and so exceedingly was he disgusted 
at what he considered a slight to his daughter, 
that he felt now not the least wish for the 
Duke as his son-in-law. He had before, a 
painful suspicion that his grace knew nothing 
of genealogy, or heraldry, but he had tried 
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to disguise from himself the melancholy truth : 
now it bnrst forth. 

^^He give a tournament I He did not 
know to-day that he was entitled to wear the 
Maintville arms — ^indeed he did not know 
what arms they were." 

^^ He knows more of Lions shot at in the 
plains of Caffiuria, I am sore, than lions ram- 
pant or passant in any other field argent or 
gules,** said Evelyn. 

^^ Let him go to his lions then," said Mr. 
Windham, " and give up his tournament" 

"He had much better, indeed — ^ said 
Yemon, quite pleased at this turn of affairs. 

"Plessy Canons, where real jousts have 
been held, would be quite disgraced by such a 
one as he could get up." 

" Have you ever seen Plessy Canons?" said 
Prior to Lady Umfraville, " It is a glorious 
old place." 

The idea of Evelyn, mistress of the ducal 
palace, of Plessy Canons, rose in Mr. Wind- 
ham's mind against the possessor's unhallowed 
ignorance, and he stopped at his house in a 
very discomfited state of mind. 
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Mr. Vernon might well wonder that Evelyn 
was not intoxicated with the homage she 
received, or made selfish by the vortex of 
amusements in which she necessarily lived. 
Old Lord Umfiraville had died enormously 
rich ; his successor had not had time to spend 
much, so that she had every daim to be the 
&fihion in London. Wealth, certainly, the first ; 
her rank was nothing in itself—but peeresses 
in their own right are not very common ; and 
her beauty was very uncommon, though cer- 
tainly meriting the lowest place in human, or 
at least in London, calculation. The constant 
calls upon the time, and the purse of the 
English great, is certainly a curse — ^but a pleas- 
ing curse — a worry, but a flattering worry. 
Writers of Annuals entreated to be allowed to 
dedicate to Lady Umfiraville ; charitable insti- 
tutions earnestly solicited her name as one 
of the lady-patronesses ; editors begging for 
her subscription for some maudlin poetess, or 
broken magazine hack ; a long array of pious 
paupers, with Prior Vernon at their head, who 
were always building a church, or founding a 
school, or sending out a cargo of tracts; and 

g2 
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whose audacious importunity is scarcely justified 
by its success. Luckless widows; cases of 
unparallelled distress ; and artists innumerable, 
seeking assistance, or entreating for a sitting. 

Mr. Windham at last fixed upon the person, 
he thought most worthy to have the honour of 
painting the portrait of Lady Umfraville, for 
Bang Richard's gallery at Umfraville — a gal- 
lery in which Coeur de Leon had dined, and 
where hung what was called his picture. 

Evelyn was at what she hoped, was her last 
sitting, when the Duke of Plessingham came 
in. Mr. Windham received him coldly. The 
painter was delighted. 

" I was calling in Privy Gardens, and was 
told you were here. Lady Barnstaple 'has 
been graciously pleased to accept' the Royalty, 
and I have almost made put my company of 
Knights ; their badges are to be a secret firom 
all the world, even firom you ; firom everybody 
but ourselves, and our Earl Marshal or Lord 
Warden of the Field, or whatever you should 
be called, Mr. Windham, — I leave all the hisr 
torique of the thing to you." 

'^Tou had better, indeed," muttered Mr. 
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Windham ; and he was so little reconciled to 
the usurpation^ that he said — " I only accepted 
the office, thinking that my daughter was to 
preside." 

"It was Lady Umfraville's own 'ungra- 
cious acceptance' that led to the change/' said 
the duke. 

" Oh, yen must be Earl Marshal, Sir," said 
Evelyn to her father^ 

" I do not think my services will be valued," 
said he, " as they will not be understood. 
Evelyn herself says, you do not know gules 
from argent." 

"I am d^une ignorance crasse^"^ said the 
duke, with his imperturbable good-humour; 
" but my humility should disarm reproof; and 
at all events I am Lady Umfraville's Knight, 
and will do:my devoir stoutly, as her champion 
against the field. 'Do my devoir,' that is 
very correct, is it not, Mr. Windham? but I 
learned it from Wycherley. Am I not candid ?" 

" You are, indeed," said Evelyn, with a 
smile at her father, which he, at least, found 
irresistible ; and he agreed to be Earl Marshal 
of the jousts ; while the entanglement of the 
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the titles, Umfraville and Plessinghain, danced 
before his eyes, he had, for several hours been 
determined, that Lady Umfraville and Mr. 
Vernon, to become Lady Umfraville and Lord 
Amery, would be much more distinguished 
than even duke and duchess — still strawbenry- 
leaves are strawberry-leaves — and his livery 
was blue and white, and very splendid. 

" I must engage you to paint the tourna- 
ment," said the duke to Mr. , " only I so 

detest being painted, you must catch one 
flying, pr copy one from ^ the only likeness now 
extant of his grace' — an original, certainly — 
done by, I do not know who, when I was ten 
years old — ^a striking likeness of my poi^, at 
all events." 

"What does your Grace think of this like- 
ness?" 

" Oh, I may look, may I ? It is beautiful I 
It is perfect!" and he looked at the original 
and at the painting with undisguised admira- 
tion. "Are you satisfied with it yourself? 
Is not it exactly what you see in your own 
mirror?" 

" No, for Mr. -— is so agreeable, that I 
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seem in my picture as if I was listening to 
something entertaining, and one does not look 
amused at oneself in a looking-glass." 

The duke spoke to everybody of Lady 
Umfraville's picture. It was not half finished, 
but all the young gentlemen of her society 
went to see it, that tliey might tell her how 
they admired it, at the next party or ball at 
which they met. She was utterly bored, but 
Mr. Windham was quite elated ; he was per- 
fectly satisfied with the attention she received ; 
the unacceptable number of their invitations, 
and the crowd of suitors tliat followed in her 
train. 

Evelyn looked only for one, whom she saw 
not — ^unseen, Lord Eupert had been as . in 
imagination, a hero of romance ; but having 
becom$ acquainted with him, having been, as 
she thpught, distinguished as worthy of his 
conversation, she felt mortified at herself for 
e^ec^g to see more of him, and at her own 
inconsistency in admiring him for the ve^ 
exultation which hid him from her. At Wind- 
sor she hoped, however, to meet him again. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

^* Non : quoi qu'en disent les poetes, ce n'est point dans 
la solitude et sous la chaume, que ramouir regne avec le 
plus d'empire : c'est dans les palais, c'est entour^ des 
plus briUantes illusions de la vie, qu'il nait avec promp- 
titude et qu'il s'accroit avec violence. — ^Db Gbnlis. 

At Windsor she met Lord Rupert; but although 
she saw him, it did not advance their acquaint- 
ance : for he was always beside Her Majesty 
or with the Prince. It, however, only raised stiH 
higher her admiration of his powers, and the 
sort of exultation which she felt in his high 
position, honored with his sovereign's confi- 
dence, receiving it so grace&lly; so perfect 
in that true greatness, to obey as well as to 
conmiand ; so sensible of the trust committed 
to him ; so possessed with the authority above 
him ; so capable to wield that which was given 
to him. She listened to his conversation ; she 
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felt his ability ; she watched him as he stood, 
and followed him with her eyes when he rode 
beside the Queen, and forgot herself in the 
ecstacy of her admiration for him. But so 
well accustomed to her own part of homage- 
receiving was she, that she seemed to be 
receiving, civilly at least, the attentions of 
those by whom she was surrounded. 

Ascot was over ; and the last evening of 
her stay, when they returned from riding, Mr. 
Windham took her and a large party to the 
top of the Keep to see the view. She was 
leaning on the battlements, gazing from that 
" stately height" at the prospect beneath her, 
when Lord Rupert was by her side. " What 
an unrivalled view!" exclaimed she. 

"Yes, it would have been wrong to go 
without having been up here." You are 
pleased with your visit?" 

" Enchanted 1 'A Queen to live and die 
under,' to Uve and die fori" 

" Ha !" cried he, with sudden emotion, and 
with a eureka expression of countenance, as if he 
had indeed found a heart in unison with his own. 
".How deBghtful to hear such enthusiastic 
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words! Everybody feels it perhaps, but so 
few — none express it. Chained in our English 
reserve, fettered by the strange affectation of 
uninte^stedness, which is quite a national* 
characteristic, we never hear a burst of fresh 
feeling." 

** It is better surely. It would be so un- 
worthy for us to be like the French — all a 
mere loyalty of exclamations — so vehemenent 
and so fickle. I knew who I was speakiug to," 
said she, colouring very deeply, ^* or even this 
scene would have hardly made me ov6rcome 
the reserve, or the affectation of conventional 
oommon place." 

^^ I feel that as more than a compliment," 
replied he, with feeling, "but certainly ^here, 
if ever from an English heart,' enthusiasm 
should break forth-r-the very Castle of Chi- 
vahy, itself." 

"It is ahnost like a dream to me," said 
Evelyn, " I can sometimes scarcely persuade 
myself that it is real — ^it seems to me more as 
if I were reading a ^ Waverley ' romance, than 
living my actual self. To be in the society of 
the ' daughter of a hundred kings,* in this 
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palace of her chivalrous ancestors, the noblest 
in the world; seems more like reading a 
description, or the sort of double sensation of 
a dream, the being at once what we see and 
the person seeing it^ than a mere reality — ^but 
then one feels how gone are all those high 
chivalric days. This melancholy serenity of pro- 
found peace,'' continued she, with a smile, as she 
turned to follow the rest of the party, "is 
chilling in such a scene. That mighty sword 
of Edward the Third's, in St. George's hall, 
seems a mockery to those peace-fiHed stalls." 

" The Duke of Wellington's, for instance," 
said Lord Kupert, smiling in return. "The 
Black Prince would have been quite pleased to 
have him beside him." 

At the opera, the evening they returned to 
town, the Duke of Plessingham came to their 
box. " As you come from court," said he, " I 
am sure you know nothing of state affairs — ^a 
dissolution next week." 

" You don't say so !" cried Mr. Windham. 
" Those pitiftd radicals have they brought it to 
thisl" 

" Yes, it is all the pother they keep about 
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the budget," said the duke ; " and so Lord 
Rupert has advised a dissolution." 

How painfully did these words mortify Lady 
Umfraville ; it seemed to. show her the chasm 
which separated her from her idol^ — ^the barrier 
that could neyer be passed. How absurd — 
how childish, must she have appeared on the 
Keep, talking of dreams of chivahy, when he 
must have been so utterly pre-occupied with 
the business of the day. 

" You do not care about dissolutions," said 
the duke to her. " No more do I ; but it will 
interfere with our tournament most grievously. 
We have our tilting-ground here, and my 
knights-companions cut a splendid figure, I 
assure you ; but now they will be off to the 
country, shaking hands with the butchers and 
bakers, and counting up their everlasting poll- 
books. It is too provoking, is it not?" 

" Breaks up the season altogether," said Mr. 
Windham, mournfully. 

" Just so : however, the ball at Buckingham 
Palace is not put off; we do not lose that; 
andthereis a great Me on Thursday-week at the 
Princess Rheinfels — ^we shall just not lose them." 
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Sir Luttrell Wycherley came in. "This 
dissolution is very sudden?" said Mr. Windham. 

"Stroke of genius, I suppose," said Sir 
Luttrell. "We must submit; Lord Rupert 
Conway ordains it : it must be right." 

Lady Umfraville became so intensely inter- 
ested in the perfonnance, as Sir Luttrell was 
speaking, that she turned her face quite fix)m 
the box. Sir Luttrell silently admired the 
back of her beautiM head and neck, till, at 
the first pause, the duke said, " Do you know 
why Wycherley is so downcast ? He is 
lamenting that he cannot be two people at 
once." 

"As you are Irish, Sir Luttrell, said she, 
almost revengeftilly, "perhaps you can be as 
your Irish birds can be ' in two places at once.'" 

"That is a puzzling assertion of yours, 
Lady Umfraville," said the Duke. " Wycher- 
ley cannot for the life of him settle whether he 
is Irish or not. When he is patriotic, it is all 
' my country and her wrongs/ and so forth, 
and then a priest curses him, or a parson 
preaches to him, and then he is a Briton only ! 
Are you Irish to-day?" 
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^^Lady Umfraville says so, and so I 



am." 



" But you do not ask why he wishes to be 
two people ; he wishes to be at once the Great 
Unknown and the Great Known. At our tilt- 
ing-ground, two unknown Knights appeared, 
idsor down, and all right Quite in rule, 
Mr. Windham, is it not? I ought to have 
sent officially to you, as Earl Marshal, their 
devices ; — ^no names. One is Knight of the 
Lion, the other of the Lily — a lily on a blue 
field. It is very delightfol, is it not, Lady 
Umjfraville?" 

"Delightfiil; but I suppose you are all 
quite aware who they are." 

'^ Not in the least ; I just guess Lion to be 
St. Leonard ; but I have no actual reason to 
think so. He is not one of your knights, so 
you are not expected to tell us : he has entered 
himself as Knight of the Lion, to support the 
pre-eminence of Lady Una against all comers. 
We are booked." (Mr. Windham winced 
at the word * booked' — ^it seemed so Racing 
Calendarish), for *the Peerless Evelyn' — ^Wy- 
cherley's idea that — ^very happy sounding, is 
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it not? and the Enight of tlie Lily is yours. 
Perhaps you know who it is?" 

^^Not at all; I had not an idea'you were 
really getting it up so regularly," said she, 
annoyed at' the " Peerless Evelyn," and the 
nonsense of the "whole thing. 

" Wycherley so regrets he did not think of 
being a Enight of the Balloon." 

" Enight of a Balloon, my dear Duke," said 
Mr. Windham, ^^ such a confusion of times." 

" Perhaps your Enight of the Lily is Prior 
Vernon," said Sir Luttrell. " He dare not for 
his sanctity appear openly, and yet he would 
gladly break a lance in your honour, I am 
sure. I suppose it is Prior. A soldier priest, 
a Palmer, or, in other words, glad of the sport, 
if he can take it without losing caste." 

" I do not think you understand Mr. Ver- 
non's character," said Evelyn ; " he is perfectly 
sincere ; if he thought it right to break a lance 
at a tournament, I am sure he would do it 
gallantly, and if he thought it wrong, nothing 
could induce him to do it." 

Sir Luttrell said nothing, but the half-laugh- 
ing, half-sneering expression of his countenance 
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changed to one of haughty vexation, and he 
immediately left the box. 

At the conclusion of the opera, while Lady 
Umfraville, the Duke, and her father, were 
waiting for their carriages. Sir Luttrell passed 
them, escorting a very beautiful lady, and she 
heard the Duke say in a low voice to her 
father, who stood a little apart — 

"That is Mrs. Bawson. It is a pity she 
has put herself out of society, for you would be 
so entertained by her. . Poor Eawson is abroad 
somewhere ; he cannot bear the publicity of a 
divorce ; she is so witty and fascinating, and 
wonderfully clever she must be, for she has 
kept Wycherley among her followers longer 
than he was ever kept to anything else. He 
is so eccentric ; he useH to play tremendously at 
one time, and then, suddenly, would not touch 
a card, nor spend a hal^ennyj he lived in- 
steamboats, from one coast town to another. 
Then he said dreams were better than realities, 
and he lay in bed all day taking opium." 

" He nearly killed himself, I believe," said 
Mr. Windham. 

"Yes; and people were beginning to be 
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tired of him and his dreams. He took to rea- 
lity again, that he might not be forgotten/' 

When Evelyn came down to breakfast one 
morning, she found Prior Vernon and her 
father deeply engaged with poll-books and lists 
of voters. Mr. Vernon was going to stand for 
their division of Somersetshire. She wished 
him success. 

"I scarcely think you really wish it; you 
have been convinced by Sir Luttrell that my 
object is to make myfellow-creatures miserable." 

" Evelyn was defending you against him last 
night," said Mr. Windham. 

" Indeed 1" said Prior, colouring with plea- 
sure. " It was doing any accusation of his too 
mudi honour; it was only too flattering to 
me. 

"There was no accusation exactly," said 
Lady Umfraville, "I merely said he had mis- 
taken your character." 

" It was generous of you, after I had been 
so angry at yoiir quoting him against me. 
You are not really, then, going to have him 
for your knight at this tournament, that every- 
body is talking of." 

VOL. I. H 
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"The tournament is all nonsense of the 
Dnke of Flessingham's, I believe, I have 
nothing to do with it ; and the election will 
employ everybody now for the rest of the 
summer. 

" I hope you will desire all your tenants in 
Leicestershire to vote on the right side, Lady 
UmfraviUe." 

"Yes, by-the-bye, so you should, Evelyn," 
said Mr. Windham, as he finished breakfast, 
and was leaving the room. " I will get you 
that list, Prior, directly." 

"You can almost turn the election," con- 
tinued Mr. Vernon. 

"I have not the least influence, and have 
never been staying at any time at Umfraville, 
I know nothing of the people." 

" But you have power over them ; you can 
tell your agent it is your pleasure that they 
should vote so." 

Evelyn was silent. 

" Do not you think every proprietor should 
direct their people to vote rightly ?" 

"But if the people think it wrong? It 
would be glorious if one's clan felt such respect 
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for tiieir chief that they voted as he did, sure 
that he must be right; but I should never 
think of commandmg their opinions." 

"Combury cannot hope for your interest, 
then." 

" Is Lord Combury the candidate ?" said 
she, as she felt that to be the means of grati- 
fying Lord Supert by assisting the return of 
his brother, was indeed a temptation. 

" Yes ; did you not know that ? The mem- 
ber tiiat should be." 

" If I had a vote myseU^ I should give it 
to him of course ; but I will not interfere with 
any one else." 

"Mr. Wyndham approves of your doing so. 
He desires all his tenantry to vote for me." 

Evelyn made no answer. 

" Though you would not come to the meet- 

mg to hear Mr. for me, because Mr. 

Windham did not like it, yet now you act in 
direct opposition to his wishes. That is, you 
regard a mere worldly matter of this kind as 
of more consequence than the highest of all 
considerations — ^religion." 

" You speak of my father as if he were a 

h2 
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tyrant, instead of being the kindest friend. 
You know very well, that if I had asked him 
to go to your meeting, or your church, he 
would have done it because I wished it" 

" You ax^knowledge, then, that you did not 
wish it." 

" I never denied it : I did not wish it ; but 
if I had, I hope I should not have persuaded 
him to what he disliked." 

"Your own opinions cannot be very well 
fixed, as you do not wish to influence any one 
else by them." 

" And yet you say X ought to give up my 
opinions about the votes I That is," said she, 
smiling, "you think to obey Papa; is grace- 
ful and admirable when obedience agrees with 
your views, and that it is most troublesome 
and affected when it counteracts them. I am 
afraid your principles are not very well fixed 
— ^they change with your objects." 

" Whatever your principles may be," cried 
he, in an agitated manner, "why — ^why can 
we never agree ?" said he, coining up to where 
she sat, opening the leaves of a new book, 
" Are we never to Agree in anything but in 
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spoiling little Willy ? If you would but think 
seriously, you would perhaps agree with me 
in renouncing the vanities of the world, and 
fix your views on the world above, and use 
those captivating powers to save others too." . 

" No, Mr. Vernon, I should be sorry to sup- 
pose I could ever be so utterly false to myself 
as to intrude on the opinion of any human 
being, or ever trouble any one else with mine." 

" You think me intrusive, I am sure; but that 
I am used to, and the profound interest I can- 
not but take in your welfare " 

He stopped as Mr. Windham returned at last, 
with his Ust, and Evelyn left the room. Prior 
would have been deeply mortified had he known 
that not one word was thought of by her but the 
name of Combury. She knew that she had 
only to write to her agents, and desire the 
Umfi'aville tenantry to vote for Lord Com- 
bury to ensure his return. She was perfectly 
aware of the powers she possessed ; she was 
deeply anxious not to abuse it, and yet, when 
she pictured to herself Lord Kupert perhaps 
thanking her for having supported his brother, 
the lighting up of his countenance, the change 
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of his voice firom the current flow of ordinary 
conversation, as it had changed at Windsor. 
The proud thought that her station enabled 
her to serve him, and tiiat on such a subject, 
she must be in some degree connected with the 
business of his life, that they would be really 
thinking of the same thing, that she would be 
admitted beyond the outer court of his mind, 
was so enchanting, that she indulged in a long 
and delicious day-dream of the conversation 
that might ensue. She went no further, how- 
ever; she thought it would not be right to 
torture poor people between their conscience 
and their farm. She only regretted that her 
possession was so new ; had she and her father 
always lived at Umfraville, she was sure that 
kindness would have met its just reward — 
their people would have felt and voted with 
them. 

When she and her father were riding in the 
park. Sir Luttrell joined them, beginning with 
his usual affectation of abruptness — " Do you 
liiink that revenge is a crime. Lady Umfraville. 
If Mr. Vernon were here, he would say it was 
unchiistiaii, but we all know that." 
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^^Wliat question can there be as to its 
Griminality, then ?" said Mr. Windham, simply. 

Evelyn smiled to herself as she thought 
how she was thus exposed to a cross-fire 
between the poet and the preacher, and replied, 
^^Bevenge for the wrongs of a nation, like 
Zanga or Shylock, is something grand and 
tragic, at least; but such revenge as could 
be gratified in these civilized times, mere in- 
dividual spite, seems too pitifiil to merit the 
name of crime " 

Sir Luttrell bit his lip, he was disappointed, 
it was not what he expected — ^to be lowered to 
a pitifiil spite — ^when he intended to have 
been looked upon as the hero of a grand crime, 
was disheartening; and he was silenced for 
sometime. 

" You seemed very attentive to the opera, 
the other night. Lady Umfi^ville ?" 

" Yes, it is such a pretty opera." 

" You prefer the opera to the theatre ; you 
would rather hear * Otello,' than see Othello ?" 

" I should reverse the words : * Otello," is 
surely more of a spectacle, as far as the story 
is concerned — ^it is rather a pantomime, with 
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music interspersed^ than a drama. One ad- 
mires the music, and the story must touch 
even in dumb-show ; but who could compare 
it to Shakespeare ? To his 'OthellQ/ well per- 
formed, as you have seen it?" said she, to her 
father. "Fond as I am of music, I never 
could like to see or hear metamorphosed, that 
which had in its performaiice touched me so 
much: the nature of Shakespeare is lost in 
opera music." 

" Of all roads to fame," said Sir Luttrell, 
" that of an actor has always appeared to me 
the least satisfactory. It is always on the 
road, it never reaches fame. His glory is 
ephemeral, he fives only in tradition, we take 
it on trust, that Roscius and Garrick were 
perfection ; and the next generation will allow 
that there was a Siddons, and an O'N.eill, but 
they can never know the reafity of their 
powers." 

"Yes," said Evelyn, "I can only enjoy 
hearing my father tell of Jilrs. Siddons and 
Kemble, but I can read your poetry with him. 
A poet's fame is not mere tradition." 

Sir Luttrell bowed, and said — " I shall be 
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quite satisfied with the &me of your remem- 
brance.*' 

" You had better stop there," said Mr. 
Windham, ^the force of compliment can no 
further go.' " 

" We had better change the subject," said 
Evelyn, gaily, " What is your horse's name, 
Sir Luttrell? it is a beautiftd creature." 

" ' Firefly '-^it is new, I flatter myself." 

"And appropriate, I am sure. It seems so 
spirited," said she. 

" Yet so gentle. If you were to see him 
at speed, you would . estimate his merit 
in keepmg to this peaceful round. The 
merits |of many a human character are as un- 
justly weighed: the outward quiet demeanour 
may cover a heart of flame." He looked at 
Lady Umfiraville, and went on. " The spirit 
which can submit willingly and cheerfiiUy to 
the duU round of common-place society, while 
feeling itself so superior to it, is valued in 
inverse proportion to its endurance, the more 
kmllt/ the yoke is borne, the less its galling is 
known. Some one individual only may pene- 
trate the veil of forbearance, so slight and yet 
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SO impervious, and see the beauty mtloisL 
Some hand may be destined to kindle the con- 
cealed flame. Perhaps," continued he, in a 
voice that only reached Lady Umfiraville, 
^^perhaps I know the secret of your spirit as 
well as I do that of ^Krefly.'.'' 

Evelyn blushed, and looked surprised and 
displeased, but Sir Luttrell went on, aloud, ^4 
had once, in Italy, a project for taming the 
Lucdolas." 

Mr. Windham laughed, ^^That is a good 
ideal And what were you to do with them?" 

^^ Harness them to the car of a Fairy Queen, 
I suppose?" said EvelyiL 

^^No, I intended them for my own amuse- 
ment I collected a great number and tried 
to make them circle in glories, orb above orb, 
a link of light between earth and air." 

"But they were refractory," said Mr. 
Windam, " they were too erratic, and I gave 
it up." 

" It was a cruel project," said Lady Umfra- 
ville, " to want to trammel their free dartings 
and thdr gracefril floatings to the routine of a 
figure." 
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" It is late," said her fether. They rode 
home and Sir Luttrell left them only at then* 
door. Mr. Windham was not quite satisfied 
with his attentions ; he was glad to be seen 
in the company of so very remarkable a 
person — but this was not the match he wished 
for his daughter; Sir Luttrell Wycherley's was 
not the character, or the reputation, to which 
he would like to trust his daughter's happiness, 
and he rejoiced in the breaking up of the 
season, as it must interrupt their acquaint- 
ance. 

Parliament was dissolved, and it was at the 
House of Lords, at the dissolution, that Evelyn 
again saw Lord Bupert: she listened to the 
Queen's speech as his, and looked at him with 
mingled piide and sadness ; proud of his high 
position, sad at the insignificance of all her 
rank and all her consequ^ce in his estimation, 
and yet once she thought his eyes met her's : it 
must have been fancy, but as he turned to the 
peeresses' seat, she thought he distinguished 
her. She was so pre-occupied, that she was 
unconscious of how many eyes were fixed upon 
her. Her beauty, her first appearance there, 
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her grace, her youthful dignity charmed all 
her beholders. 

The Princess of Rheinfers/lte was the last 
of the season. Evelyn was dancing with the 
Duke of Flessingham. 

" I fear," said he, " we must put off the tour- 
nament, if you will permit." 

" But Lady Barnstaple is the Queen of the 
F6te. I have nothing to do with it." 

" Oh, you are the soul of the whole thing. 
I would not say so to Lady Barnstaple, of 
course ; but she is, whatever she may think, 
only Queen in name. She says it cannot be 
this seaaonu" 

" It cannot, I am sure," said Lady Umfra- 
ville, in hopes that it might be put off sme die. 
" She moved that it be performed this day six 
months." 

"No, not exactly; that would never do. 
It must wait till next year. As soon as I 
know when Easter is to be, it shall be fixed for 
the Easter holidays." 

" It is to be hoped Easter will be late, then, 
or everybody will be afraid of the cold." 

" A fine sunny day in Spring. Easter Mon- 
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day, the Longchamp promenade day: every- 
body must be wann, whether they are or not.'* 

"It is a long tune to look forward to," said 
Evelyn. 

" We are not so old," said the boyish Duke, 
with his usual imoudance; " we may look for- 
ward that far, I hope. But between the elec- 
tion and the meeting of Parliament afterwards, 
and the ftiss about Ministry and its majority, 
no one would have time either to practice or 
perform, or even to behold. And perhaps it is 
for the best; my knights will be better trained, 
and the Unknown perhaps become Known." 

" That woidd be a pity," said Evelyn ; "the 
mystery will have a fine effect." 

" You would rather not know who they are ; 
I am rpally utterly at a loss myself now ; but if 
I do find out, I shall conceal it from you." 

" Sir Luttrell has not appeared in his double 
character yet, has he? " 

" No, no ! — ^I should find him out directly. 
He has not even chosen his device — ^he is 
waiting for you to fix it, I suppose." 

"What is yours?" 

" The MaintvUle crest, Mr. Windham said 
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I had a right to it, and that I could not 
have any thing more knightly : I do not know 
how I come by it, I am snre/' 

^^The tressnred staff and scoUopshell ?" 
said Lady Umfrayille, ^^It belongs to the 
Crusades 1" 

" So he said. Wycherley remembered Her- 
coles with his chib and hide— it would have 
looked very well, I thought," said he, as he 
led her to a seat. ^^I am going to Algiers, 
during the dections — ^I shall have time for 
some nice yachting and some sport there, and 
then make what progress I can with my re- 
cruits before the hunting begins." 

^' Is not fox hunting very flat after killing 
real wild beasts?" 

^^ I declare I do not think so: there is quite 
as much diversion, much harder riding, and it 
is not so confoundedly hot. ' I shall bring 
home a lion's skin for you, my trophies to be 
laid at your feet. A lion's skin is a famous 
rug. 

^^ Insulting to the king of beasts — ^to tram- 
ple on him when fallen I" 

Lord St. Leonard asked her to dance, and 
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everybody being determined to make the most of 
their last ball, it was kept up to axi tmusaally 
late hour. And when Evelyn and her father 
met at a late breakfast, they found Mr. Vernon 
waiting for them, with a book in his hand, and 
a most lugubrious countenance. 

" You were very late last night, or rather 
early this morning, I understand?" said he. 

" Yes — ^my father was so kind as to stay to 
the very ^d for me ; but, he says, he was not 
tired, and slept delightfully." 

" She was so happy, I could not be tired — 
and you see how fresh she is after dancing aU 
night, as fresh as a rose." 

That Prior could not deny ; but it seemed 
only to aggravate his grief. 

" Do you leave town on Monday, 'as you 
proposed?" said he, in a solemn tone. 

" We do," said Mr. Windham, " and you ?" 

" I go to night. I should have gone but 
for a Bible meeting to-day." 

"Well, I shall soon join you, and do my 
best for you ; we are pretty sure, I thiok, now. 
Bognor has declared for us.n It is well you 
start for my county, and not for Evelyn's — ^for 
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she will not say a word to influence her 
Leicestershires, for Lord Combury; and al- 
though her notions are somewhat flighty, she 
thinks she is right — and so she must act of 
course." 

She looked with an arch smile at Vernon, 
but nothing coifld mitigate his gravity. " It 
is a great pity that so much power should be 
given to women who do not know how to use 
it, while those who should overrule such whims 
do not do so." 

" I am too wise to attempt to govern where 
I have not the power," said Mr. Windham; 
good humouredly, "she never thwarts my 
whims, and she never had a whim but this, 
and she is her own mistress, you know." 

" That is what I regret ; having ceased to 
be a child, she should still act so childish a 
part — to dance all night and dress all day." 

"The dressmg all day, I deny," said Lady 
Umfraville. 

"Now Prior," said Mr. Windham, gaily, 
" do not forget yourself on the hustings, and 
begin a sermon instead of a speech." 

'•I hope I shall have a more satisfactory 
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audience. Lady Umfraville only smiles, and 
my words pass by her like the idle wind." 

"Not Hhe soft breathings of the south,' 
certainly," said she, " a biting north easter, I 
think you are sending upon us." 

" How are you to endure the country after 
all this gaiety ?" said he, 

" I am so delighted we are going home, and 
are not to lose all the sunmier in town." 

"You will find it a very different thing 
being at Enmore, for months, without dukes or 
poets, or a human being worthy of your smiles." 

"There are a great many human beings 
about Enmore who will smile upon me, I know, 
when I go back." 

" No operas, no balls." 

" You will ^ve us an election ball of course, 
if you are successM," said she, with a Ijalf 
laughing, half playful look. "At all events, 
Mr. Dalton will — ^and it will be called the 
members' ball, and you will be put down as 
one of the stewards." 

" Only say it is for the benefit of the Esqui- 
maux converts, and it will be quite in charac- 
ter," said Mr. Windham. 

VOL. I. I 
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" Will you come to the Bible meeting, sir ?'' 
said Prior, introducing two red cards. 

*' No, I will not go to this Bible meeting, 
sir," said Mr. Windham. 

" It is in vain to ask Lady Umfravifle then 
to let my mother call for her?** 

Mr. Windham hesitated. — " Yes, my dear^ 
if you do not dislike it, as I shall escape the 
bore of it," continued h^ laughing, " you 

will like to hear Mr. ^ who is to speak, 

and Mr. Vernon too — and you must bring me 
word how he will do for an M.P. Take care, 
Prior, if she brings me a bad report of you, I 
cannot in conscience give you my vote and 
interest." 

Vernon's countenance had now quite relaxed, 
he fairly smiled, and shaking hands with Mr. 
Wmdham, he hurried away to arrange with 
Lady Amery and go to bis meeting. 

Lady Amery duly called and Evelyn duly 

went) and she heard Mr. and many 

others, and Prior Vernon who spoke well, 
eamestiy, and ardently, if not eloquentiy; and 
though there was nothing new or startling in 
what he said, it was as real sincerity always is. 
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impressive — and Evelyn , could truly praise it 
to his mother, who looked so anxiously for her 
applause. 

The last days in town were the usual hurry 
of last calls, arrangements, with friends for 
autumn and winter visits, and all the winding 
up of the season. And a curious sight London 
presents on one of these unexpected break-ups: 
the crowded club-rooms, the thousands of 
letters despatched in every direction, the knots 
of consulters, the earnest conference, and then 
the total vacancy. Those members whose per- 
sonal safety depended on their privilege, had, 
with convulsive haste, started off on the first 
rumour of a dissolution to some place of safety. 
But now, instead of the usual departing from , 
town, when it is all by degrees, day after day, 
families are seen to set out, and some, like 
laggard swallows in October, the very latest still 
to be seen in the deserted park, but now the im- 
migration was universal, the whole herd taking 
wing at once ; Cabs rushing to and fro, loaded 
with bags and portmanteaus, hurrying to the 
station; frimiture vans blocking up the streets; 
^e travelling chariot and four, and the light 

i2 
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britschka dashing before the well-laden family 
coach, with little heads at the windows, with 
unwilling daughters and disappointed mothers 
within, and sulky footman and over-wrought 
waiting maid behind, slowly wending its way 
through Grosvenor gate ; the engagement- 
book unfilled up; the dresses unworn : partners 
unproclaimable ; matches, incompleted, all at 
once cut short; and the shopkeepers left 
lamenting. 

Mr. Windham shared in some of these re- 
grets ; he was sorry to quit a scene where all 
his tastes and all his pride were gratified, but 
he was comforted by his daughter's delight at 
escaping fi:om it, and by bringing her away 
before the lustre of her loveliness had been in 
the slightest degree dimmed by the heated 
rooms, or the bustle of a town life. 

At Enmore, as she had expected, Evelyn 
was received with smiles that gold can never 
buy, and she felt herself at home in every 
sense of the word, to the utmost extent of the 
feeling. The business of canvassing and count- 
ting votes occupied her father, and she visited 
her schools and her almshouses, and talked to 
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ter old women with a satisfaction, enhanced 
by its contrast with the heartless existence 
and the gregarious amusements of fashionable 
life. She found herself in her accustomed 
window of the library, taking up the dropped 
thread of her former happiness with the 
keenest enjoyment. She had been absent but 
a few months, and yet they appeared a vast 
space in her life, much that was agreeable — 
some things entertaining, nothing actually un- 
pleasant, and of the characters that had been 
presented to her study she could now judge at 
leisure. Sometimes she found herself in her 
accustomed strolls, recurring to the ideal she 
had there formed of Lord Eupert Conway, 
when the vivid reality would drive away the 
vision, and she dwelt upon the slight inter- 
course they had had as the only thing of interest 
she had known in London, and the slightness was 
a matter of mere regret; there was nothing 
palnM in the retrospection, she had seen so littie 
of him that he was scarcely now more than he 
had been before she had seen him, a hero of 
an imaginary romance, she felt that he was in 
another sphere, and though her heart beat 
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whenever she thought of the few words he had 
Addressed to her, she. rather wished than ex- 
pected that she should ever be better ac- 
quainted with him. Sometimes when she 
looked at the newq[>apers and read of the con- 
test expected to be so severe between Lord 
Combury and Mr. Mercer, she doubted if she 
was right in her non-intervention principle, but 
re-judging her reason she abided by it, and re- 
assured herself in her exalted opinion of Lord 
Rupert, certain that he was too exalted to 
wish for success by any indirection. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The election for North Somersetshire was 
concluded, and Mr. Vernon and Mr. Daltcm 
returned by a triumphant majority. Evelyn 
did not go to the hustings, tiiough her &ther 
was rather inclined that she should, as Lady 
Am&j was to be there; he was satisfied, 
however, in departing himself in great pomp to 
grace the triumph of his party. 

Evelyn had been reading very peacefully in 
the library for some time, when a footman came 
in with a note. It was from Lady Amery. 

" Just as I was setting out for the hustings. 
Miss Campion was taken so ill, that I am quite 
in a fidget about her, and have, in consequence, 
such a dreadM headache, I can scarcely see 
what I write, and as you are alone, perhaps you 
would have the charity to come to me.'' 
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Evelyn went directly, and found poor Lady 
Amery in a pitiable condition — ^the goyemess 
in a brain fever and herself with an attack of 
nervousness which made her quite helpless. 
She stayed all day, played with the children, 
sat with their mother, and saw the surgeon, 
who pronounced Miss Campion dangerously 
ill. 

Mr. Windham had engaged to dine at the 
Town-hall, and Lady Amery sent to beg he 
would join them at Amery. 

They came so late that Evelyn only saw her 
&ther for a moment on his return. 

Prior Vernon was a man just weak enough 
to be extremely elated at a successM election, 
and actually vain of the mob plaudits at his 
speeches. Evelyn congratulated him when 
they met at breakfast, but she despised him 
when she heard his cant expressions of satisfac- 
tion, and saw the little that would excite him. 
He had bored her in London ; but she had never 
before been so sensible how inferior his ambi-* 
tion was to what she thought ambition should 
be. Mr. Windham dreamed not of tiiis, and 
thought while complimenting the new member 
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that his daughter felt, mthJHinseli^ that a ducal 
€(»*(met even was joo^dng to a victorious can- 
didate. 

Prior was obliged to leave home immedi- 
diately after breakfast to vote at Cambridge, 
and Evelyn remained at Amery. Her father 
stayed there also, riding over to Enmore every 
morning, while she was kindness itself to 
the pious fine lady. She was indeed one of 
her oldest Mends ; she had been attentive to 
her mother, and always fiiendly to herself. 
Evelyn did not regret a moment of the tire- 
some hours she passed with her. Her illness^ 
though not alarming, was real and tedious, and 
when her son returned she was still in her 
room. Prior had arrived just before dinner, 
and had only time to visit his mother ; he met 
Evelyn as she and Lord Amery were going 
into dinner ; he greeted her with an unusually 
cheerftd voice; but they were at opposite 
sides of the table, and only general conversar 
tion passed till she: came into the drawing- 
room at tea-time. 

^^ I have been so impatient to speak to you/' 
said he; ^^my father told me not to go again 
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to my mother. I hardly dare to ask your for- 
givenesSy for — " 

He paused as a servant came for her cup— 
"For my unpardonable impertioence that last 
day in London. How you have been heaping 
coals of £re upon my head — not only acting 
contradiction to every unjust yrori I uttered, 
but maldng me the most ungratefol of mortals. 
Your kindness to my mother has been so ex- 
tremC) she spoke of nothing but your atten- 
tionfiy your cheerfiilness, your gentleness ! "' 

"Stopl stop I pray, or I shall never have 
room to say that I would forgive you, if I had 
felt that you had injured me in the least ; but 
it was all meant for my good, I know, and I 
was only surprised you ^ould understand me 
so little." 

You might well have been surprised that I 
could ever have thought you in your el^nent 
in a life of dissipation, only you became it so 
well" 

" I am glad you think so, for I am going 
into the only dissipation this county has ever 
afforded me. We have promised Mr. Dalton 
to be at his ball." 
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Prior's coimtenaiice fell. 

^^ What could possess Dalton to plan such a 
thing I It used to be the merit of this place 
that th^^ never were such doings in this 
county. One nonsense of that sort brings on 
a hundred! It was a pity there wasany elec- 
tion — ^any dissolution." 

"You see how even the wisest and most 
reflective are liable to mistake. You were re- 
joicing at the dissolution for taking me out of 
tiie vortex of dissipation, and yet, you see, I 
have only fallen into worse — ^into the iow 
amusements of the littie town of .^ 

"We are all apt to err, indeed, when we 
rely on human wisdom," said he, "I wish you 
would think that." 

" I have just said so." 

" Why, then, rely on your own wisdom, or 
on your father's, and do what you have, only 
to consider seriously, only to bring to the best 
of all test, to be sure is wrong." 

" That is the difficulty ; we do not judge by 
the same test, or text as the Princess Eheinfels 
says, that is, the grand text of one who dresses 
well.'" 
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Prior smiled, but said, " I wonder you laugh 
at such a use of such a word." 

" I vow you smiled yourself." 

" You are glad to make me do wrong,in spite 
of myself-" 

^* It was wrong, but not the wrong you 
thought it ; my wrong was laughing at a poor 
misguided foreigner." 

They^were interrupted by the bell ringing 
for prayers, and the entrance of the servants. 
Mr. Vernon expounded with great fluency, and 
as he was anxious to make an impression on 
Lady Umfiraville, he was to-night very long. 
Lord Amery and Mr. Windham were fast 
asleep, but Evelyn attended ; she felt that the 
correctness of his concluding words on enlight- 
ening the darkness of the unconverted was 
intended for her. 

Lady Amery was to come out of her room 
next day, and while she was preparing, the 
rest took a ride. 

"I wonder that you should patronise this 
vulgar election ball, Mr. Windham," said Prior, 
with some skill, laying the guilt on the vul* 
garity. 
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" When your brother member gives it, you 
camiot call it vulgar," said Mr. Windham, 
steadily. 

" We have nothing to do with such things," 
said Lord Amery, " and I thought you, Wind- 
ham, had always on principle avoided the so- 
ciety of those squires and citizens." 

" My daughter and I go to the ball to mark 
the triumph of our party, of your son and Dal- 
ton, who stood with him; and our being in 
the same ropm with all these worthy ' people* 
no more make us of their society, than is Jack 
Peters there, driving his cart, because he is on 
the same road with us." 

" I wish," said Vernon, in a lower voice to 
Evelyn, "you would say you were going to 
this ball, to provoke me." 

"It would not be true. And why would 
you wish me to have such an unamiable motive, 
instead of the innocent one of diverting my- 
^If." 

" If it were innocent I But if I could think 
you wished to provoke me, it would show that 
you at least thought of me. You listen to me, 
but I perceive you never dwell on what I say." 
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Evdyn made no answer, for it was very 
tme. 

" If you would argue with me," continued 
he, ** I might convince you ; but though you 
always differ from,* you never oppose me." 

^^ Because I neither want to alter your 
opuiions nor my own." 

" That is exactly what I complain of. You 
are satisfied to say you do not agree with me, 
and give no reasons for it" 

" I have excellent authority for it. Cole- 
ridge says: — ^ Women and ignorant people 
often give excellent judgments, but their rea- 
sons are always absurd.' " 

"You are not an ignorant person, and it is 
just because I so value your abilities, that I 
am surprised at your being so unreasonable as 
to Isay, *I think I am right, but I will 
not tell you why^' Either you despise me 
too much to waste your reasons upon me, 
or you will not exert your powers to find 
them." 

^^ That is a disagreeable dilemma Prior has 
got you into. Lady TJmfiraville," said Lord 
Amery. 
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'* It is so flattering to be supposed to have 
the powers. It would be a pity now to ran 
the risk of showing that I had not" 

" That is the way you always slide out of 
the difficulty — ^you alwayi^ did so," said Ver- 
non ; *^ wJben we played * puss in the comer/ 
you always found a retreat." 

"And left you *fbol in the middle,* eh^ 
Prior?" said his father, laughing. 

** Shall we leave you tiiere now ?" said Eve- 
lyn, shaMng her reins^ and cantering on. 
Prior was between her and Lord Amery — ^Mr. 
Windham on the other side. They stsorted oflF 
so suddenly, that he was really left behind ; 
and when he came up he looked rather espe- 
cially annoyed, as he found his &ther was dose 
to Evelyn, in earnest discussion upon curt) 
chains ; and his father kept the place till they 
reached the house. 

Lady Amery sustained her coming out very 
weU; and the next day was to be the last of 
Evelyn and her father's stay at Amery. She 
was walking alone when Prior joined her. He 
had a letter in his hand. 

" My mother told me you thought well of 
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my speech at the meeting, at the tune ; yon 
have forgotten it now, I suppose?" 

" I do not know it by rote ; but I recoUeet 
what it Mms about very well." 

"It made no great impression, however, 
though I had you in my thoughts in what I 
said. But how little human intentions can 
avail: we are but humble instruments: we 
can only scatter the seed, we know not where 
it may fall — ^we may intend it for one, another 
may be chosen. This letter," continued he, 
with some embarassment, "is from a person^ 
personally unknown to me, on whom, it seems, 
my words made a deeper impression than on 
her for whom they were spoken. It must 
seem like vanity in me to show you this — ^be 
it so ; I can submit, as I have often done, to 
the imputation of a bad motive : I show it in 
hopes of serving you. I cannot let you see the 
name," said he, colouring deeply, as he folded 
back the signature, and put the letter into her 
hand. 

It was a lady's writing, and as follows : — 
" I was at the Bible Meeting on the 1st 
of July. I heard you speak : my mind has 
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ever since known no rest. In the agitation 
and distress of my feelings I have at last ven- 
tured to address you — would that I could do 
so personally, and pour out my whdle aching 
heart before you, certain that you would give 
me peace. But when you see my name, I dare 
not hope that your pure mind can ever hold 
communion with mine; and yet, ,in your 
mercy, you will, I am sure, stretch out your 
hand to me a sinner. 

" When I heard your description of one liv- 
ing in his own blindness — one, on whom the 
light of Truth had never beamed — ^for whom 
the Book of Life had never been opened — ^it 
startled me to attention. As you went on, it 
seemed to me as if in a glass, I saw darkling, 
my own reflection — dim at first, and by de- 
grees, assuming a shape more and more terrific, 
till, in its full proportions, my own hideous- 
ness was, in all its ghastly reality, before me. 
I would have fled from so appalling an object I 
alas ! from myself I can never fly. You went 
on : the path I had trodden, flowery as it had 
appeared in the mirage of passion, strewed 
before me now, in its brambles, and thorns, and 

VOL. I. K 
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arid barrenness. The spectral forms of plea- 
sures, long since dead, seemed to haunt me on 
every side — the enchanter's rod was broken — 
the visiotf of happiness was at an end ! 

"How could it ever seem happiness I has 
ever since been mj constant thought. The 
worm that dieth not is gnawing at my heart ; 
the fire bumeth in my brain. Oh, could you 
not quench it I 

"You held a Bible in your hand; you held 
it forth and said, ^ Here is peace, here is salva- 
tion I' I read it, but its whispered peace is 
lost in the tumult of my soul ; the appalling 
denunciations to the wicked, sound as an 
alarm-bell in my ears; the tinkling of the 
folded sheep cannot make itself heard to call 
the lost one home. 

" My years are few, but in sins I am old 
already. Oh, if you can assure me I am still 
only on the brink — ^not yet in the black gulf 
of perdition. 

" Blest in my earliest youth by no kind 
friend who could point the path of truth, I 
lived only for pleasure. I felt only passion. 
I cannot in a letter tell you my story. Could 
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I see you, I would perhaps venture ; and yet, 
how could you bear to hear it? Write, write 
to me. Tell me that I have not by thus in- 
truding upon you, only added to *my sms. 
Pour into my wounded heart the balm of conso- 
latiim. Tell me that I may yet live ; teU me 
that I can burst the bonds that bind me — 
break ihem before they have eaten away my 
very soul ; give me strength to burst this pri- 
son-house — ^this lazar-house of sm, and taste 
the pure air of Heaven, Alas I how lately did 
this loathsome prison appear a gilded palace. 
If oceans of tears, if a soul prostrated to 
the very dust, if a pierced, aching, broken 
heart "" 

Here the paper was folded down. 

" I do not accuse you of vanity," said Eve- 
lyn, gravely, as she returned the letter ; " but 
I wonder you could show to any one what was 
evidently meant only for yourself." 

" As you do not know, you are not likely to 
have even heard, or ever to hear of the person. 
I do not think there was any breach of confi- 
dence in showing you what I thought might 
strike you." 

k2 
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It did strike her very much. Mr. Vemon 
had, in his speech, certainly alluded to what 
seemed to have so struck the writer ; but sh,e 
thought of what Lord Rupert had said of the 
French power of dressing up one's ideas so as to 
be much finer than the origmal. How much 
wild eloquence was there in this confession — 
how far superior to any thing that had been in 
the speech ! 

" I do not understand how such a person 
could have been at such a meeting." 

" We do not understand these things. It is 
not for humanity to comprehend when or how 
the hard heart may be at last touched. You 
heard the same words, but how different iheir 
effect." 

" I do not think my heart is hard, arid surely 
you do not wish me to feel like this unhappy 
person. Faults I am ready to cure myself of 
You see I am not like Mrs. Raby ; I can allow 
I have faults, and I am most anxious to get rid 
of ihem ; but you destroy all proportion if you 
put &ults and sin on the same level." 

" I do not think you are wicked now ; but I 
showed you this letter to see what the love 
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of pleasure may lead — ^to what you may come 
by rejecting the only sure guide of life. You 
say you can bear to hear of your faults : this 
is your greatest fault — ^a fash confidence in 
your own strength." 

" Not in my strength, but in my happiness. 
I have always been happy myself, and I always 
wished to make others so; and I must be 
strangely mistaken in myself, if I could ever 
find happiness in anything else." 

Prior gazed at her in silence as they entered 
the house, and said in a low voice, " You may 
make many miserable — unconsciously, per- 
haps." 

When they came into the drawing-room, 
Lord Amery said, "Cubitt has been here. Prior, 
and says that Daneshill has been bought by Mr. 
Folliot, lifter all." 

" How very unhandsome !" cried Prior, look- 
ing quite discomfited; "and how stupid of 
Cubitt ; that is the way one's interest is lost. 
There are thirty votes at least gone at one blow. 
It is too vexatious. How much did he give for 
it?" said he, in the voice of a petted child 
who had lost his toy. He had been a spoiled 
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child, and his natural ill-temper broke out on 
the least provocation. 

^^ If Dalton takes office, he urill be beaten at 
the next election. He might easily have pre- 
vented the sale." 

And the loss of DaneshiU and the folly of 
Cubitt, and the carelessness of Mr. Dalton, 
were[ talked of nearly all dinner-time,^ aud all 
evening. 

" Here is something to reconcile you to poor 
Dalton," said Mr. Windham, next morning, as 
he read a note he had received. ^^ He cannot 
give the ball ; his mother is dead, and so you 
are relieved from that impending danger." 

'^ I am safe so far," said Evelyn, smiling to 
Prior. 

" Safe by chance only," said he. 

^^You are dissatisfied then, that any one 
should be saved in any way but your own?" 

" I am glad you do not go to the ball, but 
I had rather it had been by your own will 
than by a mere accident : I suppose you are 
greviously disappointed?" 

" Not in tiie least — I do not thmk it was 
Mr. Dalton's fault that his mother died, though 
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you thiid: he is to be blamed because another 
person buys an estate you wanted*" 

"And so he is," said Prior, in the same 
fretted tone ; but after some moments he said, 
with a smile, " I am afraid you will accuse 
me of being sorry that my mother is well, as 
it is the cawse of your going away. You are 
really going to day ?" 

" We really are, and immediately." 

"And you are not in the least sorry to go?" 

"We are only going three miles from 
Amery." 

" It is such a different thing from being in 
the same house with you 1" said he, earnestly. 

They departed, but however different it 
might be, Mr. Vernon could not have per- 
ceived it much, as he was at Enmore almost 
every day, till he was summoned to town by 
the meeting of Parliament He came the day 
before he was to set out; Evelyn was alone 
in the library. 

" Did you meet my father ?" said she. 

"Yes, I left my father with him," said 
Prior, and he hesitated. " I left them speaking 
of you. Mr. Windham says he should rejoice — 
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he says he knows of no difficulty — ^it all 

rests with you Oh, Lady Umfraville I you 

must know that the dearest wish of my father 
and mother — ^you have been as a daughter to 
to her in your kindness Dearest Evelyn," 

continued he, taking her hand, "You must 
well know that I love you as — ^better than my 
own soul — ^that I — ^in short, I cannot leave 
you, till I can hear you say you do not hate 
me. 

" I think you must know that," said she, 
calmly withdrawing her hand, "you are 
one of my earliest friends ; as a friend, I have 
always considered you, and always shall." 

"And no more? — Oh do not, do not say 
sol — Is it then only as a friend? — ^I still 
flattered myself that a warmer feeling only 
could have permitted, the intrusive part I have 
acted ever smce I returned from abroad — ever 
smce I saw you again, and knew that my 
happiness depended upon you — ^I still wished^ 
that you could think as I did — I struggled 
with myself this whole summer — every day, 
every hour almost, I wished to hear what 
were your feelings — and still I waited, still 
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hoped and prayed that your sentiments 
might — ^in the great, the constant subject of 
our conversation, all our differences— I still 
hoped you might acknowledge you were mis- 
taken — ^I thought it — I think it wrong to wish, 
for an interest in your heart, when all our 
serious views are so opposite. I think it 
wrong, and yet so much with you as it has 
been my fortune to be. I dared to hope you 
might at last learn to adopt iny views. I have 
sometimes hoped that something besides your 
natural kindness made you bear with me." 

" I wish you had spared us both the pain of 
all this," said Evelyn, with emotion, " I knew 
that all your advice was from^regard for me. 
I was only gratified by your interest in my 
welfare ; I considered it the interest of a friend, 
at least I wished it to be. so. I feared some- 
times," continued she, with a deep blush, " I 
feared sometimes that you felt more for me 

than a Mend ^" 

" Do not say feared, dearest Evelyn." 
" It was fear, the fear of just what has 
happened ; and then I had hoped," said she, 
with a smile, " that you thought too ill of me. 
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and that I was mistaken. I must tell you 
that I heard what y qu said one day, at Amery , 
the day you showed me that letter, as we 
came into the house ; I heard and understood 
what you said, and I dreaded what might 
follow. I dreaded that you should declare 
feelings that I could never return." 

"Why — ^why? You have allowed me to 
speak to you always as if you recollected that 
we had been companions in childhood, and 
now so fascinating — so fascinating, that I could 
not resist you — ^though so grieved at the in- 
compatibility of our views upon all important 
truth." 

Lady Um&aville sighed — she was surprised 
at his attachment overcoming his sense of her 
want of the cant he admired ; she perceived 
her power, she had often vaguely feared that 
he was attached to her, but she had fiincied he 
could never declare himself as a lover. 

" It is quite impossible 1" and she hurried 
on, " It is better to give you pain only now — 
I assure you it is quite impossible, I never 
can consider you as more than a Mend," and 
she decidedly withdrew her hand. 
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Disappointment and his natural bad temper, 
changed the expression of his countenance — 
he could not command himself. 

^^Tou are so fond of the world and its 
gauds, you cannot endure those who despise 
them. Tou think I should interfere with your 
gaieties." 

" Tou know, Mr. Vernon, that it is not so ; 
you know that to live with those I love must 
be my happiness." 

^^ And you cannot love me because I am too 
serious — ^because our opinions do not agree—- 
you want me to be as fond of the world as 
yourself." 

" I should never mterfere with your opinions, 
it is not that, if I could — ^if I had thought of 
you with other sentiments than those of friend- 
ship ; I should have endeavoured to make you 
happy, though I am convinced that no attach- 
ment could alter my own opinion, yet I say it 
is not yours that influences my decision." 

He interrupted her — " Dear Evelyn, when 
you were at Amery — ^when we knelt together, 
when I prayed for ^ — ^ did you never pray 
with me?" 
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Evelyn was sflent. 

He continued — " You do not make my re- 
ligious bias your objection ?" 

" I never should do so — ^I cannot see how 
the religious opinions of either party can in- 
terfere with such sentiments." 

" If you would tell me yours," exclaimed 
Prior, " I am sure they ^" 

" I shall not tell them to you — ^least of all, 
at such a time as this — ^in a conversation, such 
as this. The mixture of such tlungs quite 
disgusts me, and I have already said on the 
subject all that it can concern you to know, 
that religion is not and never could be the 
reason of my refusal" 

"Then," cried Prior, "there is no insur- 
mountable barrier : I shall still dare to hope : 
I am not in the despair I was ; I am return- 
ing to the sort of confidence with which I 
came into this room. My father said to Mr. 
Windham, as we passed Exton Moor — *If 
this were Umfi^ville we might throw down 
this boundary.' " 

The proud blood mounted into Lady Umfira- 
ville's cheeks, as she haughtily exclaimed, 
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" Lord Amery is most exceedingly mistaken ; 
and you, Mr. Vernon, I must take leave to say, 
most exceedingly presumptuous — ^Tes, it is 
just so," continued she, in a tone of the bit- 
terest contempt, "Hhrow down the bounda- 
ries, and unite the estates 1'" She paused, and 
said in her usual tone : " You have often found 
fault with me, Mr. Vernon, and now I must 
tell you how strangely inconsistent you appear. 
I do not accuse you of insincerity ; I am sure 
you never pretend to be anything you are hot; 
but you do not perceive how perfectly worldly- 
minded you are. When I was at Amery you 
complamed for a whole day of the loss of some 
purchase you wished to make — Heaven on 
your lips. Earth in your heart ; and now, even 
now, with all the — ^I do not call them pro- 
fessions, because I believe you really say what 
you think, as far as you know it — ^but with all 
these words of affection for myself," and she 
coloured deeply, " you are really in love with 
my estates and my title. I can truly as- 
sure you, that when I saw you so out of 
temper, so self-interested, I felt disappointed, 
shocked, and grieved; I had always consi- 
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dered you superior to the low concerns of 
life." 

Surprise, mortification, anger, succeeded 
each other in Prior's countenance, as she 
spoke ; but they disappeared as she concluded, 
and a slight falter in her voice at the word 
'^ grieved," made his heart beat ; and, endea- 
vouring to hide his emotion, he at last broke 
forth : " Bless you for that word — ^you can be 
grieved for me ; harsh as your expressions are 
I live upon that : that word is balm to all the 
wounds you have given I I cannot deq)air !" 

" I did not mean to give you any hope ; I 
repeat, Mr. Vernon, that my refiisal is final 
and unchangeable." 

" I submit, for the present. But you do 
not banish me fix)m your presence ?" 

" You are going away?" 

" And when I return, you do not forbid my 
visits?" 

^'No, surely not; only understand that I 
receive you always, as formerly, as a friend 
only." 

"As a fiiend!" repeated he. "You will 
still consider me as your fiiend! On that 
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hope I shall live till I see you again. And 
you may trust me, that I shall not, by word or 
look, allude to what has past I shall presume 
no further, Lady Umfraville, and entreating your 
pardon for having dared to use a dearer name, I 
promise you I shall never pronounce it to you 
again until I have your permission. I per- 
fectly understand that you, at present, do not 
mean to give me that permission, and yet I do 
not despair. 

They parted : and Evelyn felt that she liked 
him less than she had ever done before. She 
opened the glass-door to the garden, and was 
enjoying the soft autumn air, when her &ther 
joined her. He had, after parting with his 
co-father, remained in a state of perplexed 
suspense, for he did not well know what he 
wished to be the result of the conference. 
While with Lord Amery he had thought that 
throwing down the boundaries of the estates 
sounded very well, and that the match with 
Mr. Vernon was exactly what would be best 
for his daughter. But when he entered his 
own study, and began to consider the matter 
cocdly, he felt a pang of regret for the duke, 
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and the eclat which would attend a duchess ; 
then wavered upon the duke's undignified 
ignorance of his hereditary worth ; and again, 
contrasting his easy good-nature with the strict 
notions and tiresome zeal of Prior Vernon, he 
felt more inclined to the ducal side. Of his 
daughter's sentiments he was in profound 
ignorance: he had, on principle, refrained from 
ever questioning her; he was pretty sure she 
could never be in love with the duke ; but she 
had never shown the slightest symptom of par- 
tiality for any one. He believed she would 
be very easily contented, that she was not 
romantic — ^little dreaming that it was the very 
excess of her romance that made her so appa- 
rently heart-free; and yet, rather fancying 
that the continual discussiops which she and 
Mr. Vernon carried on, were likely to lead to 
an attachment. He had heard her defend him 
warmly when attacked ; yet, on the other hand, 
he had heard her very often laugh at him. He 
sat down, and got up, and walked to and fro, 
with every variation of his thought, till he 
heard the library door shut, and Prior's step 
across the hall. " He is refused, or he would 
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come to me. Yet he may think I am still 
riding with Lord Amery." He went to his 
daughter. 

Lady Umfraville waa at one end of a long 
walk as he entered it at the other ; and before 
they met he had changed his mind four times 
as to whether she looked as if she had given 
an acceptance or refusal ; he had by no means 
decided, when she joined him and said : " I am 
afraid Lord Amery must have misunderstood 
you. Did you think I could accept Mr. 
Vernon?" 

" I had not the least idea," said Mr. Windham, 
very honestly ; " I told him so : you have not ?" 

" No, I have reiused him as decidedly as I 
could." 

" On the whole I am glad, I believe, my 
dear child ; I am sure you are right : at all 
events, you alone can decide ; and my only fear 
is, the vexation to his father and mother, who 
are such very worthy people, and, I am con- 
vinced really fond of you, and very anxious for 
the connection," 

"For the connection exactly," said Lady 
Umfraville, contemptuously. 

VOL. I. L 
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"That is the affiont," thought Mr. Windham, 
rejoicing that his duke did not care a straw 
about connection, and was as rich as Croesus, 
so that his daughter's fortune could be no 
object to him, and he evidently admired only 
her beauty. 

" We parted vastly good friends," continued 
Evelyn, "and I told Mr. Vernon I should 
be happy to see him here on his return, on his 
former footing of friendship." 

"Quite right," said Mr. Windham; and, 
however Prior had repeated the result of his 
proposal, it did not seem to have caused any 
vexation to his father and mother, for no allu- 
sion, in her presence at least, was made 'to 
what had passed, and the families continued to 
meet very harmoniously and continually during 
Mr. Vernon's absence. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

As the election ball, which was to have been 
so fatal to Mr. Windham's aristocratic privacy, 
had not taken place, he and his daughter 
remained in their usual quiet till they set out 
for Umfiraville, whence they were to pay seve- 
ral visits. 

UmfraviUe was a fine old castle of feudal 
grandeur, with an addition of Tudor comfort, 
which made it of picturesque irregularity. Mr. 
Windham was as happy and as busy as possi- 
ble, presiding over the arrangements, and Eve- 
lyn lived in a romance of the twelfth century, 
slightly shot with one of the nineteenth. She 
took innumerable views of her lordly towers, 
and exact portraits of her venerable oaks; 
made herself intimate with the deer ; adopted 
a favourite fawn ; formed a strict alliance with 
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the parson and the apothecary; and endea- 
voured to persuade the children at the schools 
to sit still when she came i% and to tell her 
what two and two made^ without curtseying. 
The library was small, and contained but few 
books, and the planning a new room and the 
looking over catalogues, to form a fine collec- 
tion, was one of the many employments 
crowded into the month of October which they 
spent there. 

Early in November they went to visit 
Colonel and Lady Louisa DarreH j they met 
Sir LuttreU Wycherley in the avenue: he 
merely bowed and passed on. 

"Is Sir LuttreU Wycherley stajring here?'^ 
said Mr. Windham, in rather a discomfited 
tone, to Lady Louisa. 

" Yes; he came yesterday ; but he is in one 
of his languid moods now; he did not say 
three words all yesterday, and now he is but 
just up : he is so eccentric. He has taken to 
chemistry, and he is going to be a Frsmken- 
stein, Colonel Darrell tells me, on a large 
scale ; he is to hatch men and women like the 
Egyptian chickens in London, yoii know." 
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"It is quite trae," said the Colonel; "he 
lias taken a house, very near the Glass-works, 
that he may have heat, and he has been buried 
there thqse two months. I made a pilgrimage 
to see him ; it was perfectly splendid : he was 
there in a ftured gown and cap— a regular 
necromancer, and looking the part so well," 

" What an industrious person he seems to 
be," said Evelyn; "I hear continually of his 
doings for notoriety." 

"Does he write now?" said Mr. Windham, 

" He does, and he does not," said the Co- 
lond ; ^* he has not published under his own 
name these two years ; but it is well known 
that he wrote that bitter article on poor Quid- 
nunc, in the ^ Quarterly;' and people who see 
the ^ Westminster' — ^I never do — say there is a 
straxkge article of his in the last number on — 
I really forget what What was it, Poynings ? " 

"On training wild geese to draw cars 
through tdie air. It was very ingenious ; it 
began upon some pamphlet on the best method 
of reforming railways, and very sensibly treated 
of acts of Parliament, and Mr. Brunei, and 
then, gliding into the natural history of wild 
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geese^ ended with a profound disquisition on 
training them for harness/' 

^^ I lay my life he has tried it," said Darrell ; 
^^ we shall see him, I dare say, arrive some day, 
like the Queen of the Faiies, over our heads.^ 

^^ He has giren up his scheme for improving 
the Irish bogs, I believe," said Poynings ; ^^ but 
that was first rate. He was to do it by inser- 
tion : he cut patches from his best meadows — 
patches some twenty feet cube, and having the 
place ready, stuck th^n into his morass ; but 
the worst of it was, that instead of inoculating 
the bog with the virtues (^a good soil, the earth 
proved anything but too solid: down it went 
to the bott(»nless abyss of a bdg-hole." 

^^ And with it some tihousand pounds good 
money, I conclude," said Mr. Windham. 

Before dinner, when Sir Luttrell entered, it 
was with his eyes half shut, and shading them 
fix)m the light ; he seemed scarcely to recollect 
Lady Umfi*aville, to whom he just bent his 
head, but shook hands with, an air of sleepy 
empressement with Mr. WiiKlham, who did not 
seem much gratified by his courtesy. At din< 
ner, he sat beside Lady Umj&aviUe, but he 
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never spoke, except in muttered monosyllabic 
replies to the attention of his host and hostess. 
Evelyn was hardly aware of his presence ; for 
ail her powers of listening were absorbed by 
her other neighbour, Colonel Darrell, and his 
mother-in-law, Lady Pouncefort, a vehement 
politician,, who were discussing the late sessi(Mi, 
and extolling Lord Bupert, the leader of their 
party, to the skies, Colonel Darrell every now 
and then politely addressang Lady UmfraviQe 
with some observation which he thought suited 
to her capacity ; for she never opened her lips 
on the subject which so entirely engrossed her 
mind. 

After the Cdonel md Lady Pouncefort had 
happily annihilated the Radicals, and had en- 
tirely agreed in their admiration of Lord Ku- 
pert, they fell out on the corn-laws. My Lady 
was a well-read political economist; the Co- 
lonel a great landed proprietor, and into the 
tangled wood of duties, and scales and bonded 
corn, her Ladyship fearlessly plunged, draggmg 
after her her unwilling, son-in-law, who would 
have declined the thorny path, and made a last 
effort to escape by asking Evelyn if she had 
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come by Matcham Cross or Hongly Down. 
She answered, but she only answered ; there 
was nothmg in her reply on which he could 
instantly hang another thread of discourse, and 
he was obliged to resume his attention to the 
political economist, who went on at the cue 
word "bonded com," and Evelyn listened 
through it all, because every now and then 
occurred, "how Lord Rupert said," or "how 
Lord Rupert's intention is." The Colonel, 
irritated by the thorns, plunged deeper and 
deeper in the wood of words ; dinner was over, 
dessert was passed, and the raised tones of Lady 
Pouncefort's theoretic voice, and the sturdy 
drone of Colonel Darrell's practical obstinacy 
were only ushed by Lady Louisa rising and 
withdrawing the ladies. 

She was very fond of les pedis jeux^ and as 
soon as her mother and her set were estab- 
lished at whist, the rest of the party proceeded 
to play at magical music with the exception of 
Sir Luttrell, who stretched himself ^on a sofa 
apparently asleep. 

Mr. Windham was unrivalled in his per- 
formance of the directive music, and a taper 
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had been duly placed in a Chinese joss: 
Colonel Darrell's picture had been turned with 
its face to the wall, and Lady Pouncefort's 
cards exchanged with her partners, by the 
several performers, when Lady Umfraville, 
having been banished to the ante-room, was 
recalled. to play her part, and having been 
sound-compelled to discover, and take up, and 
light a long piece of Chinese incense, she was 
fiirther guided to apply her torch to Sir 
Luttrell, but he, aware from tie not very 
suppressed whisperings of the plotters, of what 
was about to be, was prepared, and having 
been, with apparently closed eyes, watchmg 
every movement of the half playiul, half em- 
barrassed grace with which she performed her 
task ; the moment she waved her torch before 
his eyes he sprang up and exclaiming, " Who 
could withstand that ethereal torch, who could 
be blind to that angelic light — ^" led her to a 
seat and declared his readiness to join the 
game. 

To perform a self-sustained or self-emanating 
part in this game requires no small skiH in the 
musician, and infinite patience or quickness in 
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the victim ; the miion of both was crowned 
with success^ aad Sir LnttrdI haYing been 
compelled to smg a song^ burst forth instantly 
into a comic ballad, which he sang with a 
spirit and humour which astonished his au- 
dience, and, the whist company having ended, 
the company broke up into knots of conversa- 
tion. Sir Luttrell seated himself by Evelyn, 
^^ You did not think I could sing — still less, 
that I could sing a drollery ?" 

'^Perhaps I had not formed any opinion 
on the subject.*' 

'' You ore incapable of that — ^you are a 
musician I know, and you had determined 
that I was not musical" 

^^ It seems that I should have been a very 
bad judge of musical countenance then, as I 
should have pronounced a very wrong judg- 
ment" 

" No — ^you could not have been a bad judge 
or bad anything else, that you could judge of 
my musical powers by my face is nonsense." 

" Why then suppose me to judge by non- 
sense? Shall I tell you why ? Because you 
wanted a subject on which to begin — ^you took 
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that, as it might have the doable merit of 
giving you a subject for eloquenoe and of 
maldng me ridiculQus. Suppose you now take 
the other side and give me a lecture on musical 
countenances, you could do it quite aawell^ 
the adyerse side you just hfl;ve setded with a 
word. Cannot you make the &yourable view 
longer and more entertaining ?" 

^^ What extent of skill you flatter me with 
the possession of." 

' ^^ You must be at least yeiypaticnifc of labour, 
few ploughmen could have gone through so 
much exertion as you have done to night. 
What a farce it must have been on yourself, to 
lie on the sofa all night when you must have 
been aching to be with Lady Louisa's merry 
party." 

^'To keep my eyes shut when you ap- 
proached me was, I acknowledge, an effi)rt 
beyond my strength, you see it was. I was a 
poor enchanted half man, half marble — ^you 
broke the charm." 

^^But it had quite answered its purpose, 
you had heard several people say, in a low 
voice, quite loud enough for you to hear, ^how 
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very odd is Sir Luttrell Wycherley ;' you did 
not expect more did you?" 

^*I confess I did, I expected — -just what 
occurred, — ^diat Lady Umfraville would TeasiSl 
me to life." 

Insuffisrable coxcomb I thought Evelyn, but 
she smiled unconcernedly as she replied ^' You 
have heard of the man who had the power of 
dying when he pleased?" 

" How do you mean?" 

^^ A man who at pleasure could become, to 
all appearance, perfectly lifeless — pale, pulser 
less, breathless, motionless — and who could 
again, by his own will, return to life when he 
pleased, but in one of his feigned deaths he 
died outright — * take care, you might have the 
same fate—' you might pretend stupidity so 
long that people might at last begin to think 
it real, and not wait for your recovery," 

" As long as you are in the secret, and be- 
lieve it only feigned, I am content" 

" Content to live on feigning I But every- 
body has been so long aware of it, that it is 
no secret. It is only like any other acting," 
said she. 
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"Have you never," asked Sir Luttrell, 
"been at a play where the illusion was so 
complete that you thought it reality ? " 

" No ; the actor ' stands confessed ' through 
all his pomp." 

" But the illusion may be complete to the 
actor ; he may deceive himself, though not the 
audience." 

"Is it not safer, then, not to act, but to be 
oneself? " said she, as taking her taper, she 
followed Lady Louisa. 

It was late in the year for sight-seeing, but, 
still, [there were several hours of daylight which 
must perfcwce be got rid o:l^ in some way or 
other; and an expedition was planned next 
day tor seeing a Roman camp. 

Evelyn and her father, and Sir Luttrell, 
were among the riding party. Mr. Windham 
made no effort to separate Sir Luttrell from 
his daughter; but he rejoiced that Colonel 
Darrell was on her other side, and that Sir 
Luttrell*s horse — ^not the docile Firefly, but a 
beautiful and uneasy Barb — was very unwil> 
ling to keep with her party. 

" That Barbary .courser of yours," said the 
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colonel, '^ does not seem to belie the restless 
character of his race/' 

^' That is what I like him for ; he gives me 
some employment Laborious in everything, 
you see, Lady Umfraville, I do not like a tame 
ride where I am carried on in glorious ease, 
without an eflfort of my own, wherever I 
please." 

^^It is more suited to a solitary ride, that 
brute of his," said the colonel to Evelyn, as 
the Barb and his master were left to struggle 
together in their unsociable pranks. 

"It quite answers his master's purpose, I 
should think," said she, "it makes a sensation. 
So he makes people wonder he is satisfied." 

"People are very good-natured in always 
wondering at him," said Mr. Poyningi^, who 
now took the vacant place^ " His ingenuity 
in inventing surprise- has not yet exhausted 
the pleasure of the surprise to the grown-up 
children of the world." 

"His speculation for a race of carriage- 
horses, with Arab sires and Flanders mothers, 
did not turn out well," said Colonel DarrelL 

"Admirably — ^for his agents — ^they pocketed 
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some thousands of his lines. He said he sold 
his poem to pay for the mares. That is the 
modem philosopher's stone, turning their 
brains to gold." 

^^ But does not it often fail, as of old," said 
Evelyn, "in tibie moment of projection? Do 
these coinings always pass for sterling ? " 

"He found it so, I believe, at last," said 
Mr Foynings, "and took to the safer and older 
method, that of turning wiser. Fortunately, 
his inoculatory experiments could not have the 
fatal effect on his land that they have some- 
times on human creatures — ^if he did not cure, 
he could not kill. And as he has not very 
long since emerged from his miser chrysalis, 
he can still afford to amuse the world as ex- 
pensively as he likes." 

" Oh, he has a monstrous fortune," said the 
colonel, " and a capital head for business, for 
all his affectation." 

The subject of their conversation just now 
came up with his subdued steed, but Mr. 
Foynings kept his place, and said, " We were 
talking, Wycherley, of your having the modem 
philosopher's stone." 
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"I hope I shall never find the elixir of 
long life." 

" With so many ircms as you always have in 
the fire," sdd the colonel, "I should have 
thought the life of Methuselah would not be 
long enough for you, Wycherley." 

" I thought philosophers were privileged to 
have a long life," said Mr. Poynings, 

"Not experimental philosophers — ^1he?e is 
your mistake, taking up every grain firom the 
hour-glass to examine it, only makes its run- 
ning appear more tedious," said Sir Luttrell. 

"But the elixir of long life renewed the 
look of youth whenever one took it," said 
Evelyn; "and though St. Leon, who is my 
only authority on the subject, makes his misery 
the not renewing youthfid feelings too, we do 
not know what m improved prescription might 
do. As he made his in a hurry, perhaps it was 
not quite rightly concocted. There is a noble 
experiment for you now, Sir LuttreU^ to out- 
do St Leon." 

" I should not like to succeed — ^would not 
take it," replied he,, "unless I could persuade 
others to take it too. Fancy what it would be 
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to find oneself, like Nourjahad, seeing beauty 
turned to ymnkled age ! " and he glanced to- 
wards Lady UmfraviUe. 

" That would not trouble you much, I ima- 
gine," said she, "for it would not be an 
allegory, you know ; in the reality, you would 
never look at the grandmothers." 

" Oblivion was never part of the elixir, 
alas I^" said he ; " without oblivion there could 
not, in some cases, be inconstancy." 

But at this instant his Barb reared right up 
in the air, in so determined a manner as nearly 
to settle tiie question of long life for Sir Luttrell 
at once. Mr. Poyning's horse, unused to such 
a c(mipamon, shied, and then plunged, and then 
started off so suddenly tibat the colonel's could 
not resist the contagion; and Lady Umfra- 
viUe's began to dance about the road in a man- 
ner very well calculated to exhibit her horse- 
manship, but also to be most alarming to her 
father, who was behind, and most annoying 
to the colonel, who, endeavouring to be civil, 
and to make his own horse so, only increased 
the confusion ; and the carriage just then ap- 
pearing in the distance, Mr. Windham grew 
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quite terrified at the effect their noise might 
have. He and his companions had stopped, 
lest they should aggrayate the danger; but he 
now called to a groom^ who^ jumping o% ran 
up, and, seizing the colonel's bridle, stopped 
his {dunging; and Lady Umfraville's horse, fol- 
lowing his example, stood stilly and her father 
and his companions came up in great admirar 
tion of her fine seat. They rode <m, but Sir 
Luttrell and Mr. Poynings were far out of 
sight ; nor diji they rejoin them till] tiiey 
reached the camp. 

The camp was duly examined. The ladies 
were rather cold, but they persevered in look- 
ing at. all the mounds and gates that w^re 
poiftted out to them ; for eyerybody was per- 
fectly sensible that the loitger they stayed 
there, the shorter would be the remainder of 
the day at home ; and, as it was not weather 
for eating out of doors, they had the double 
prospect of a late lunchecm and dinner beside. 

When they re-mounted their horses, Mr. 
Windham went so £ar as to enter a protest 
against Sir Luttrell's horse being beside 
Evelyn's. 
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" Certainly,". said Mr. Poynings, " Colonel, 
it is not fair that Wycherley should have his 
misanthropic beast all to himself." 

" Oh, yes, Wycherley, you like the taming 
of that unbroken Barb ; but with Lady Um- 
fraville and me, I vow you shall not ride." 

/^Lady UmfraviUe had better come home 
in the carriage," said Lady Louisa. 

" No, no," said the Colonel, " we shall do 
very well, if Sir Luttrell will keep his horse 
put of reach." 

"Do you command my absence?" said Sir 
LuttreH, who had not yet mounted, coming 
close to Evelyn. 

"I command nothing. Colonel Dairell is 
our leader." 

"You win not evert say a word for my 
admission?" 

" You must not ride by the Colonel, at all 
events, I insist," said Lady Louisa, from the 
carriage ; "his horse is very unsteady." 

"Come, Lady UnAaville," said Darrell, 
"let us be oflf now, Wycherley will be ten 
minutes' persuading his animal to let him 
mount." 

M 2 
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They rode home ; and luncheon was nearly 
over when Sir Luttrell entered. 

" We thought you had gone off as sulky as 
your horse," said the Colonel 

'^ I concluded we should have to send for 
the coroner," said Mr. Poynings. 

" I am quite relieved to see you safe again'," 
said Lady Louisa, civilly. 

Evelyn was just leaving the room, but Sir 
Luttrell said to her, '^' And you ? " 

^^I am going to take off my habit," said 
she. 

But when they met before dinner, he re- 
newed his question as she joined the little 
circle of ladies, who were standing round a 
table near the fire admiring some hot-house 
flowers, and said, from the sofa where he sat, 

" May I hope that Lady Umfraville shared 
Lady Louisa's * relief in seeing my safe 
return." " , 

"Does Sir Luttrell Wycherley hope for 
such an insult to his riding, as to suppose it 
possible that his horse could conquer in the 
struggle," said she, gaily. 

"He would pocket the principal of the 
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aflfront, if you would afford him the interest," 
said Poynings. 

" Veryfair — ^very good,"said Colonel Darrell. 

" What is the per centage," contbiied Mr. 
Poynings; "what is the allowance for that 
excited by an unruly horse? How much do 
you charge, Sir Luttrell, in a boat, on a stormy 
day, all the ladies looking out of the window at 
the lake ? or a c)*ack in the ice, the fair spec- 
tators on the shore? Which goes the 
highest?" 

" Let us try'it by auction," cried Lord St. 
Leonard, who had just arrived, " did you ever 
play at the auction? " 

*' Oh, no," cried Lady Louisa, delighted at 
the idea of a new game, " let us have the auc* 
tion to-night." 

Lord St. Leonard sat next to Lady Umfra- 
ville to-day at dinner, to Mr. Windham's satis- 
faction, instead of Sir Luttrell ; but he stood 
before her at coffee-time. " Do you not sym- 
pathise with me ia the pleasure of subduing ? 
Do you not like to feel you tame the unruly?" 

"I think I would rather have to do with 
the ruly." 
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A dark doad came over his countenance, 
and he said with bitterness, ^^ Tes, I believe 
so I but do you know that those who appear so 
easily ruled, are not always so in reality. 
Those early restrained with the severe bit 
of a pious education, are .apt to jib sometimes, 
and go off headlong beyond* all power of 
curb." 

Evelyn did not^ till he came to the word 
pious, perceive that he alluded to Mr. Vernon, 
and she remembered his look of hatred when 
she had defended him at the opera, and she 
half smiled at his waste of anger. The smile 
was differently interpreted. 

^^ Tou smile incredulous ; but you may find 
my words come true." 

"The auction, the auction," cried Lady 
Louisa. "Come, come, everybody to the 
auction." 

Mr. Poynings was auctioneer, and mounted 
on an arm chair, and armed with a bronzed 
dagger fix)m the curiosity table, he called out, 
" Going, going — A lad'j/s smile at a haUy 

"For nothing — ^it goes for nothing," said 
Lord St. Leonard. 
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** For a partner ; 111 give a partner for it," 
cried the ColoneL 

^* Going, going; who bids? — ^nobody bids 
— agoing — gone. Knocked down to Colonel 
DarrelL 

^A genileman^s twrd in the ^ak of a hun- 
ter. Going-T-going, Who bids?" 

"A bill on the Jockey Club," cried St 
Leonard. "Will yoa take an order on the 
Jockey Club?" 

" Who bids ? Going — agoing ! — ^gone 1 A 
ducal corcmtj warranted not at all the worse 
for the wear." 

" I will bid for you, Mr, Windham," cried 
Sir Luttreli. « I bid, Beauty ^" 

" I bid," cried Lady Louisa, "Beauty and a 
jointure," alluding to a reported match of a 
rich young dowager and a widower duke. 

" Going, going at beauty and a jointure — 
who bids?" 

^'Beauty and half a dozen former lovers," 
cried St. Leonard. 

"Beauty and a broken heart," cried Sir 
LuttrelL 

" Beauty, wit, worth and heart, and head, 
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and all — ^I'll bid," cried Lady Pouncefort, "for 
I am sure they would be given." 

" Going — gone I Wit, new wit^ ready wit, 
sharp wit, first-rate wit. Wit, wit — ^who 
buys?" 

" I bid," eried Lady Louisa, " I bid — ^what 
shall I bid ?" said she, looking round with an 
air of the prettiest fatuity. 

"I would bid for you, my dear Louisa," 
said her mother, "but that you would not 
know what to do with it when you had it." 

"Going, going — ^wffl nobody acknowledge 
they want Wit?" 

" Come," cried the colonel, "I bid — ^fcnock 
it down to me. I will keep it safe for you, 
Louisa, and let you have some when you are a 
good girl" 

- ^' AffecUUion I-^who will buy — ^who will 
bid?" 

"Shall I bid for you, Su- LuttreU?" said 
Mr. Windham, glad to repay the attack of the 
ducal coronet. 

" No, no 1 " cried Lord St. Leonard, " do 
not waste it upon him, "he has enough to 
serve us all." 
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" It is a pity, Wycherky," said Mr. Poyn- 
ings, ^^ that you did not think of it in time, as 
you like making money, you could have given 
one some cast off suits of your owti to dispose 
of, they would have gone high." 

"Who would they fit?" said he, "Mr. 
Windham, you had better bid for Lady Um- 
firaville,."for Affectation is the only possession 
she has not." 

" It is a bad article," med Mr. Poynings, 
I will lay it aside, it will do for some Bir- 
mingham dealer.— -But here is Good-hmwur ! 
Going, going — * a good, familiar creature — ^ 
going, going 1" 

"I wiU bid!" -cried St. Leonard, "lam 
going to join now (he was in the Life Guards) 
when town is a desert, I am sure I shall have 
need of it" 

"Going, going! Knocked down to Lord St. 
Leonard^ the only one who acknowledges he 
wants it. But here — ^ladies and gentlemen, 
here is a prime article — ^rare, wonderful, 
unique ! Everybody should be ready. I beg 
to state I am instructed to sell only to the 
very highest — ^I warn you, it must go high — 
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who bids ? ^Love returned by its object,^ going, 
going," continued the auctioneer, fixing his 
keen little eyes in turn on every one of the 
company. The young ladies shrunk, the 
young gentlemen reddened. 

" I bid," cried Sir Luttrell, " I bid." 

"And," interrupted St. Leonard, "Ibid." 

"Stay, gentlemen — ^I beg to say that 
parents and guardians are particularly re- 
quested to bid for the young ladies and spare 
their blushes." 

"No, no — ^Mr. Auctioneer," sdd the colonel, 
^* that will never do— parents and guardians 
never deal in hearts : your ducal coronet did 
vastly well with them." 

"'Let the pretty-dears say it at once — ' 
let them all bid together," said Sir Luttrell, 
and nobody will mind." 

"Who bids— who bids?" 

" I bid, since nobody else will," cried Sir 
Luttrell, carelessly. 

"I bid, 1 bid," exclaimed all the young 
men, stung at the idea of such a lot going un- 
contended to Sir Luttrell. 

" I bid," cried Lord St. Leonard, and it 
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was ]aK)cked down to him, as he bid all he 
had in the world for it. 

Which Sir Lutljpell muttered — "No great 
Ud that."^ 

"Here is an article, who bids — ^ Never to 
hear anything disagreedble of aneselfy who 
bids?". 

"Wycherley," cried the colonel, **what 
will you give?" 

"I bid," cried Lady Erpingham, who had 
an ugly daughter, "I hate having what is 
disagreeable," 

"Poynings, you should sell a Wycherley 
gag along with that," said Colonel Darrell. 

"u4 Ttdrror^ who will buy a mirror? I 
address myself particularly to the ladies — 
who will buy a mirror? — a polite mirror, a 
well-conditioned mirror, that will never show 

a wrinkle or a freckle, or ^I shall not shock 

the ears of my fair audience by mentioning 
any more of the unpleasant things it does not 
show ; I can only say that it will always con- 
tinue to reflect the lovely form of her who now 
selects it." 

^A difficult bargain," said Sir Luttrell, 
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"to the very yoimg and the very old alike un- 
necessary, and those between will not acknow- 
ledge Ihey are in need of it.'' 

« Shafl I Md?— I Mdr cried La4y Lonisa, 
" shall I not ? I may want it, may I not ?" 

Nobody attempted to contradict or con- 
tend with her. 

^^ The next article," continued the auctioneer, 
" is of such value, and its merits are of such 
virtue that they are not disclosed till the bar- 
gain is made — A Secret fprnever being in Debt 
— ^who bids — ^who bids ? — agoing going !" 

" I bid,*' cried Sir John Erpingham. 

All the gentiemen bid, except Sh* Luttrell^ 
who said — "Buying a secret! I should be 
sure first it was worth knowing, and this, I 
fancy, anybody knows and nobody practices." 

It was knocked down to Sir John. 

" Here is what has been so long in an old 
curiosity shop — ^it is worth buying for its an- 
tiquity, if for nothing else. Philosophers, if 
we had any amongst us, would bid high — ^but 
among the fair and fashionable it is considered 
but a rustic concern — Content.^^ 

"Add *and a competence,' " cried the colonel, 
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" and it may be knocked down to me for a 
penny whistle, or my little Godfrey's copy 
book — ^it was in time I'll swear I" 

" Goin^, going — ^who bids ?" 

•* I put a veto on Lady Umfiuville's bid- 
ding," cried Sir Luttrell, "Lady Umfraville 
must not have ^Content' — she must not be 
content to r^uain as she is." 

Lady Umfraville coloured, Mr. Windham 
looked annoyed. 

"Going, going — '' cried Mr. Poynings, 
" going — * Content' going at a penny whistle, 
will nobody Ud more ; who bids, does nobody 
wish for * Content?'" 

" Stop, Mr. Auctioneer," cried Lady Pounce- 
fort, who piqued herself on her correctness: 
"Stop, Mr. Auctioneer; your sale Has been 
illegal this quarter of an hour — ^it has struck 
twelve — ^it is Sunday morning." 

" Gentlemen and Ladies," said Mr. Poynings, 
" I beg to announce that the sale is postponed 
to Monday, at ten o'clock in the evening." 

And the party broke up. 
The next morning Evelyn received a letter 
from Mr. Vernon ; it was dated — 
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" London, Saturdarp^. 

" Dear Lady Umfraville, 
" I avail myself of that privilege of friend- 
ship which you allow me; and I write pur- 
posely to-day, that you may receive this letter 
on Sunday, that it may, perhaps, in^ the gay 
scene, in which you are so brilliant a performer, 
recal some serious thoughts. When I find the 
interest which others, less likely by their ehar 
racter and position than yourself to do so^ take 
in the subjects I allude to, I stSl wish that I 
might become the humble instrument of awaken- 
ing your attention to your eternal wetfare. I 
wish I could, by appealing to your &dings, 
induce you to take to heart tihe necessity of a 
deeper attention Hian you have ever yet be- 
stowed on spiritual concerns. I wish I could, 
by an appeal to your understanding, induce 
you to weigh more seriously than you have 
hitherto been inclined to do, the nothingness of 
this worid against the all-importance of the 
next. 

'^ Others to whom the task would naturally 
appear more difficult, have not hesitated to 
enlarge to me upon their religious sentiments; 
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and I write to you, in the hope that you mighty 
perhaps, in a letter, find it less impossible than 
you have found it in conversation, to tell me 
what are your real thoughts, in what we differ. 
Would that you could at length say that we 
agree. 

"I am happy to telj you, that my mother 
gives an excellent account of her health. 

"With best regards to Mr. Windham, and 
with earnest hope of a serious reply, 

" I remain, 
" Your Ladyship's faithftd servant^ 

" Prior Vernon." 

Evelyn showed this curious epistle to her 
£a.ther, who, looking at it, said, "It seems 
rather long." 

" You need not trouble your eyes with it," 
said Lady Umfpavifle, " I only showed it to 
you as a matter of course." 

" Oh, I had better go through it," swd Mr. 
Windham." And he read it. 

" Well, what can you answer to this ; it is , 
impertinent enough." 

" The indomitable vanity of the man sur- 
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prises me, after the very severe things I said 
to him, he seems only to think the better of 
his own powers. Here is my reply." 

" Stanton Hall, Nov. 12. 
Dear Mr. Vernon, 

" I received your kind letter this morn- 
ing, and rejoice that you can give so good a 
report of Lady Amery's health. 
^^ My father isends his regards. 

, " Tour's obliged, 
" Sunday. " Umfraville." 

When Evelyn came into the book room, 
ready for church. Sir Luttrell was alone there. 

^^You are commanded to go to church, I 
suppose." 

" My father never commands me." 

" I did not allude to Mr. Windham." 

Evelyn took up a newspaper, but Sir Luttrell 
continued : " Is not going to church one of the 
essentials?" 

" It is generally considered so." 

"But particularly-^you consider yourseh; 
bound to go, do you not?" 

"No, not in the least; everybody is at 
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liberty, I should suppose, to go or stay away, 
as they Jhuik proper." 

"Indeed! are you allowed the liberty of 
choice." 

" I do not know who could allow it — ^I cer- 
tainly have it," said she, as she laid down the 
paper, and left the room. Her father was in 
the hall with Mr. Poynings, who said — 

"Mr. Windham says you will give me a 
place in your carriage." 

" Lady Pouncefort makes rather a ftiss," said 
Mr. Windham, as they drove off. 

" Tes," said Mr. Poynings ; " few people do 
these things quietly. Sidney Smith says — 
^Man is essentially a church-going animal;' 
but I observe that human nature is always in 
one of its most irritable moods just before 
church. I always endeavour to keep out of 
the way of my species till the moment of start- 
ing. I wonder, Lady Umfraville, that you 
ventured into the bookroom. I looked in and 
saw Sir Luttrell, and withdrew as fast as pos- 
sible ; for if the church-goers are irritable, the 
non-goers are perfectly rabid.*" 

"That accounts for the many more than 
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usuaUy dasa^eeaUe tbmgs he said/' replied 
Evelyn, laughing 

However Sir Luttrell had become tame by 
the time they had returned, and joined a walk- 
ing party in a very placable mood. They had 
perambulated the garden ; aad Mr. Windham 
was examini]:kg:the new eoBiStraction of a stove 
iu one of the hot-house«* Evelyn was bdbie 
a large stand of plants^ tbinkicig of the day at 
the Horticultural, and in so p^fouod a reverie 
that she did not perceive that Sir LuttreU was 
close to her till he spoke; and she started as 
he said a little helund her — ** What fevoured 
flower is the subject of Lady UmfravilWs 
admiration?" 

She blushed, a& die tamed round, conscioua 
that she had not an 4dea of what she was 
looking at. 

" Lost iu contemplation? I beg your par- 
don for startling you from a day-dream. How 
happy those are whose dreams are of an ima- 
ginary future, not of the painfully real past." 

^' Is the real past always painful ?" said she. 

"To one young, beautiful, and innocent, 
|iast, present, and future, are all equally 
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bright, perhaps~'but it caimot always re- 
mwi 60." 

" Some people have the art, or the naturcHr- 
I believe k is bora with oae-n^rf finding the 
pre^eiDt always good; not being troubled about 
the ftiture, and putting the past> if it ia 
disagreeable, out of sight ^together/' said 
Evelyn. 

^*Te«, it ia bom with us^** said Sir Lutferell^ 
as tbey Mowed the rert thrw^ the grounds. 
It is said, and justly I thiid:, that amelancholy 
view of life Is diftracteristii& of my oountrymen. 
I am Irish to-day," said he^ smiling; ^^Kes^ 
singham says I alternate ; but the &ct is, that 
though I was aclaially bom in England, my 
motiier was Irish, and I suppose I inherit from 
her the practical gaiety and theoretic sadness 
of her nation." 

" It is really national, I suppose," said Eve- 
lyn, ** for it is ao striking in your musijo— so 
merry and so plaintive." 

'^How beauti&lly Mr* Wmdham played 
those airs the other night," cried Sir Luttrell,. 
"What a power it is to be able to produce 
such sounds." 

5 2 
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" It delights him to give others pleasure by 
it ; but it is an inexhaustible happiness, a real 
happiness to himself." 

^^ It adds so much to the charm of music to 
me," said Sir Luttrell, " when performed by an 
amateur, like Mr. Windham, who has the skill, 
without the indifference of an artist. One 
supposes, perhaps unjustly, that a hireling 
performer, however perfect, is but a hireling 
after all, executing a task, without a feeling 
with it" 

"Scarcdy possible, I should fancy," said 
Evelyn; "one can hardly imagine even the 
millionth repetition of a beautifiil air, by a 
really good musician, failing to give the same 
pleasure to the performer that it does to the 
hearers." 

"Even so, it must be the mere pleasul*e 
of sound. Music is nothing, tp -me, without 
ai^ociation ; the words of a song, or the mean- 
ing of the air, if I may use such an expression, 
are all that I care for ; and when a cultivated 
mind is joined to such artistic powers as Mr. 
WindhaiA's, the effect is perfect." 

They had reached the house, and they all 
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went in ; but Evelyn had never felt so little 
dislike of Sir Luttrell Wycherley as during 
this walk. 
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CHAPTEE X, 

Lady Pouncefort seized upon Evelyn that 
evening, and having beguiled her into a comer 
of the divan, from which there was neither 
egress nor regress, when she had henuned her 
in by her portly person, she laid before her a 
pamphlet on the com laws, telling her that, as 
she was a landed proprietor, she ought to study 
these things. She had a far more willing 
scholar than she was aware of; for Lady Um- 
fraville had^ ever since the argument she had 
heard, been anxious to see the pamphlet, be- 
cause it was addressed to Lord Bupert Conway, 
but she had been ashamed to ask her for it. 
And now Lady Pouncefort proved herself a far 
more vigilant instractor than Prior Vemon, 
for he was satisfied to recommend a book to 
Evelyn, and take her word &r having studied 
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it ; while the political economist sat close by 
her yictiin, watched every page she turned^ 
Mowed her eye along every line, and i^pped 
her at every passage she thought above her 
comprehendon to explain and give notes upon 
it. She was highly satisfied with her pupil's 
attention^ but she would fasav^ been mortified 
to know tiiat «he was all the time trying to 
make out wheth^ the writer was ^>eak]ng 
I>^ £upert*s sentimt^ts, 4t washing to con** 
vert him to his own,*--and thttt wheal isbe 
arrived at the petoration which diaiddsied the 
Aict that the au1JM>r was opposed to th6 minis^ 
ter, and endeavouring to win him 6Ver, she 
Was anything but eonvin^ed by tiie argument 
She offeored no re^stance, however, upon a 
two^fold principle. Firsts — ^that if one had an 
<)()kdon) it is better to hear the argnmmts 
against than for it ; and, deeondly,--4)ecause| 
if uncombated, the lecture Would probably ter* 
minate the sooner; but here she was quite 
mistak€9i. Lady Pouncefott prosed on untired, 
tOl Lady Louisa rang for lights, and retetased 
her victim* 

At break&st Sir Luttrell said to Evelyn, 
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*'What a complete prisoner jou were lart 
night ; and yet, you appeared so resigned, one 
could hardly suppose you wished to escape/' 

^^Perhapsldidnot" 

" You could not really like that old lady's 
political second-handisms." 

^^I fancied I was so much complimented 
by being thought capable of understanding her." 

" She has made you her disciple, then ? " 

"No; quite the contrary. But I rather 
like to listen to what people can say on the 
opposite side to what I have always heard. It 
gives one a much clearer idea of one's own 
view of the case," 

*^That is a very sew view of any case, I 
think; x you must be a very unconvincible 
person. You submit so passively to the ar- 
rangements of others, I have always wished to 
see you show some spirit of opposition ; but, 
now, I find that your submission is never in 
spirit." 

"You confound such different things. How 
misplaced spirit would be about which side of 
the table one sat at, or which road one waa to 
ride." 
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" If there was no spirit there might be some 
feeling. Are not there different people at the 
different sides of a dinner-table ? Do you re- 
gard them no more than their chairs ? " 

"One would rather sit by an agreeable 
than a disagreeable person, of course ; but few 
even of the most merciless dinners are more 
than an hour and a hal^ and that is easily 
endured." 

" I am afraid that, however advanced you 
. may be in political, yoji are still ignorant of 
common economy-r-the economy of time you 
scorn. What a great part of a day is an hour* 
and-Kalf I — how much may be said — ^how much 
may be thought, and, above ail, how much may 
be felt in that space t and yqu are indifferent 
as to whose company you spend it in I " 

" It is to be hoped that as I grow older, 
and have less time to spare, that I shall be- 
come more economical of it" 

"A few months ago," continued Sir Luttrell, 
" I was as indifferent as to how or where my 
hours wei-e to be spent; now I prize even 
moments — ^the last half hour, the present fleet- 
ing instant ! How true it is, unhappily, that 
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there k no present^" said he^ as they rose fipom 
breakfast ; '^ even as we s]peak ike word it is 
gone I " 

Lady Umfraville was in the billiard-room^ 
^Atohing a game betweeik Lady Louisa and 
h& father; she was marking for hkn, wheH 
Lord St. Leonard aad Sir Luttrdl cume ia 
It was the losing gan^ and Lady Louisa's ball 
was on the very brink of the pocket — ^it seemed 
A mii^le that her aatagonidt should send it in 
without his own following.- 

'^ I bet on Lady Louisal" cried S& Leonard^ 
laughingly, " Wycheriey^ will you tal* me up?" 

" You will bet on Ifr. Windham, <)f cotiwe, 
Lady Umfravilte?" said Sir Lutt^lL 

^^ I am marking, and oaimot bet j besides^ 
I am so sure of his winning, it would not be a 
fait bet" 

"Thank you, Lady Umfraville I " cried Lady 
Louisa. " I see your notion of my skilL" 

" There, you have won, Lord St. Leonard ! " 
cried Evelyn,^ as her father's ball, holing Lady 
Louisa's, stopped and setded^ quivering on the 
edge. 

" Come, Wycherley, for the whole game — 
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what do you say ? What odds— Mr* Windhani 
is five a head now ? " 

They settled their bet. ** Watch Poynings"— 
who was Lady Louisa's marker — " Wyoherley^ 
I have my eye on Lady Umfraville," iSiaid Lord 
St. Leonard. 

^^ Do you suspect that she is capable of a 
pious fraud in favour of her father?" «aid Mr« 
Poynings. 

^^ I should watch Lady Umfraville/' said Sir 
Luttrell ; '^ for the danger is that she should 
fcu'get, in her interest, and so lose some m^ks 
for my side.*' 

^Tou make me quite liervoas. I played so 
much better before you were all looking at 
me ! " cried Lady Louisa^ ai^usting her maoe 
in a most gracefrd attitude, and throwing her 
eyes on the spectators; but their eyes were 
fixed on the beautifiil hand which was 
moving the marlol for Mr. Windhftm's la6t 
stroke. 

^^ Beaten hollow/' cried Lord St Leonard. 

"Will you have your revenge on my bad 
play now?" said Lady Louiaa; and she and 
Lord St. Leonard began again. Mr. Wind- 
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ham marked for him. Lady Umfraville and 
Sir Luttrell looked on. 

"Will you play the next game with me?" 
said he. 

" I will ; but I suppose you play as weU as 
my father, and I cannot beat him. I do not 
think, though, that one cares so much about 
winning — ^the pleasure is in the skill/' 

" People are not so furious at losing a game 
of billiards as Ihey are at chess," said Mr. 
Poynings. 

"Because it is more a game of chance,'' 
said Evelyn ; " the most perfect player cannot 
entirely command his balls, or foresee the 
course of his antagonist's : one's pride is not 
so much hurt to lose as when it is all* 
skill.". 

" Is not there chance in chess as well as in 
every other game?" said Sir Luttrell, "when 
the combinations are infinite, the choice of 
them must in some degree be chance." 

" In a player you are unacquainted with, or 
whose character one does not know, one can be 
pretty nearly certain, fix)m a person's charac- 
ter, what their moves would be." 
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" My dear Evelyn," said her father, " that 
sounds very like nonsense." 

" The character might be more surely dis- 
covered from the moves than the moves from 
the character," said Sir Luttrell. " But even 
that would only prove the more the truth of 
my chance theory. Who can calculate on the 
turns of character ? " 

"One cannot know the exact turn; but 
what the turn is likely to be is always very 
plain, and even those who are very erratic," 
said she with a smile, " one knows at least that 
they will try to do something surprising." 

" I prefer utter chance," replied Sir Luttrell. 
" A cast of the dice of Fate. The interest 
would be gone if the numbers were fore- 
seen." 

" Unluckily for your pleasure, there are so 
few events in life that the dice of fate very 
seldom turn up with anything unexpected. 
All goes on with such routine." 

" If an unseen hand has loaded the dice, 
they may take a turn, and make a character 
take a turn very little expected," said Sir Lut- 
trell in a low voice, and with a dark expres- 
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sion of countenance that startled Evelyn^ 
she knew not why. 

LaAj Louisa won, and her exclamation of 
childish delight brought more of the company 
from the next room, and they made so much 
noise as to put Sir Luttrell qmte out. He 
bad expected an opportunity of at least admir-* 
ing Lady Umfraville in peace ; while he pkyed 
wititi her, he could not get rid of the'listening 
markers: hut he could have looked undisr 
turbed; he was vexed afid lost : Lady Looisti 
continued to play, and Evelyn retreated ta her 
own room. 

This evening, Lord St Leonard,, who was 
to depart next d^^ begged for a dance. Siir 
Luttrell Wyoherley never danced^ and to avoid 
being included in Lady Pouncefort^s card- 
table, he left the room. Nor did any one 
perceive his absence or his return ; for when 
Lady Pounoefort and Mr. Poynings were fixed 
at ^cartJ, he had quietly returned, and seated 
himself so as to command a ftdl view of Lady 
Umfraville, who was dancing with liOrd St. 
Leonard ; but befwe he had time to get very 
jealous of her good spuits,. he was relieved by 
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perceiving that Aey were just as good with 
Colonel Darrell. Everybody was dancing witb 
spirit as is usual on those unpremeditated 
occasions. It was the thing to like dancing 
to-night, and everybody might be happy 
without losing caste. 

They kept it up till late ; and when they at 
last oeai^d^ Sir Luttrell was immediately 
by Evelyn. "I ought to say how much I re* 
gret that I do not daaoe, should I not?'* 

"Do you regret it?" 

" No ; I think I have the advantage in look- 
ing on* I see you all the time ; your partnem 
must give you up ; and to give up is more 
painiul than UQver to possess. I have been 
enabled to watch you all the time." 

" Thinking how ridiculous we all looked, 
were you not ? " 

"Oa the contrary, I was admiring your 
gaiety, and admiring the youngness of your 
enjoyment.^ I was too well pleased even to envy. 
It wiU turn to bitterness, however, on reflec- 
tion, when I think I can never feel the enjoy- 
ment of mere good spirits, and that you will 
one day lose it." 
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" And, according to your doctrine, it would 
be better never to have it, than to have had?" 

" I do not mean a possession like that of 
innocent gaiety of heart, which, being lost, is 
not found by any one else. I meant that I 
would rather not have what I must resign to 
another. If I ever dared, I would engage 
my partner as they do at Bruges,' for the 
season." 

" Do they choose these partners, or is it by 
lot, by your favourite chance ? " • ' 

"I really do not know; but do not you 
think it would be better at any ball to have 
partners by lot, than to be obliged to give 
gracious acceptance to every puppy who asks 
you?'' 

" If one might decline, the lot, as one can 
decKne the puppy." 

" You do not like to give up the privilege of 
refusmg? It is a tremendous power, certainly. 
I do not wonder that you like to keep it." 

He was silent for a,moment, and then said — 
"I had another reason for rejoicing in your 
dancing to-night — I was glad^ to see that it 
was permitted." 
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Evelyn made no reply, and he was silenced, 
but he was not at rest on the subject ; for the 
next evenmg he recommended privately to 
Lady Louisa the game of questions and replies. 
Mr. Poynings was appointed reader, but he 
could ask and reply too. The slips of paper were 
cut with much eagerness by Lady Loidsa, and 
put into a basket. They were handed round ; 
everybody wrote a question; they were re- 
placed in the basket, and Mr. Poynings read 
them out. . It was easy from some counte- 
nances to guess who were the writers : 
others were impenetrable, others looked 
vexed that the right question had not gone 
to the right person: among these was Sir 
Luttrell, whose question had been — "If a 
lady is engaged, should she conceal her en- 
gagement when she knows another proposal is 
impending?" 

It had been meant for Lady Umfraville; 
but he was sure, by the answer, that it had 
gone to Mr. Poynings: it was — "To tell an 
engagement tends often only to sharpen the 
attentions of the daring." 

The question which came to Evelyn was — 

VOL. I. 
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"Which is it best, to be married to a silly 
beauty or a wise ugly ? " 

She thought it was intended for Colonel 
Darrell; but she wrote — " Perhaps the acquired 
vanity of the ugly wisdom might be more tire- 
some than the natiaral vanity of the beauty." 

When the question of " Which is best, this 
game or the auction" was read. Lady Louisa 
smiled so consciously at her brilliant effort, that 
it was known to beher's, though Mr. Poynings, 
true to his post, would .not give up anybody. 
Evelyn was pretty sure Sir Luttrell was the 
answerer. " This, for the wounds, are from a 
concealed hand, and the confessions can be 
made without a blush." 

In the next round his attack was not more 
fortunate in ita distinction. It was — " If a 
duke, a poet, or a preacher, run a race, which 
willwm?" 

Those who knew enough of the parties to 
understand the question, instinctively looked at 
Lady Umfraville, who blushed at the answer; 
^^The poet, of course, on Ms Pegasus." 

Evelyn was too confused to examine the 
countenance, and she was uncertain which — 
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the answer or the question, or both, were Sir 
Luttrell's. 

Her question was — " When impertinent 
questions are asked, what is the best punishi- 
ment to the questioner ? " 

The answer was — **The curious impertinent, 
as pf old, always crpates his own punishment." 

She thought it was her father's. The 
colonel's laugh at the next betrayed it as his. 
" Can you give me a good name for my new 
hunter?" 

To her next question Evelyn was sure Sir 
Luttrell replied ; he had paused a Bttle as the 
basket was handed to him ; and, though Mr: 
Poynings cried out, "No craning, — ^no looking 
before you leap,— no examining of writing ! " 
she was sure that he had selected hers ; it was 
— "Which is the happiest person in company?" 

The reply was — "The writer of this ques* 
tion." 

Everybody exclaimed a different person^ and 
attacked the reader to betray so interesting ai 
secret, but in vain. 

One of the slips coatained, " What is the 
pleasantest time of the day?" 

2 
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The answer elicited a laugh : " Breakfast, 
luncheon, and dinner." 

Sir Luttrell asked, " Is not an easy tranper 
a sign of a cold heart ? " 

" It may be — ^but any one would prefer to 
live with the easy temper, and take the heart 
as it might be," was the reply, from whom did 
not appear. 

In the last round one of the queries was — 
'^ Could not you tell, in an enigmatical expres- 
sion of which he only has the key, who is the 
favoured individual?" 

The rejoinder was — " If the individual did 
not know it without words, he does not deserve 
to be the favoured." 

"Which is hardest, to ask or to reply? " 
was Evelyn's query. 

" The answer — "To reply, for a gentleman 
— ^they are used to ask ; the ladies understand 
answering." 

"Do not you envy. the reader who knows 
tiie secrets of all hearts ? " came to Evelyn ; 
she wrote : 

" I think he only knows the secrets of all 
hands." 
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" Would you rather have the first bllish, or 
the first sigh?" 

" The first sigh, for it might be for a lover ; 
the first blush is probably at her own image in 
the looking-glass." 

" If A suspects that B has an X, how is the 
unknown quantity to be discovered ? " 

" Oh, this is too bad I " cried the colonel, 
who had drawn this slip — " It. reminds me of 
the algebra hour at Sandhurst ; what am I to 
say ? I am sure this is by —. — ^ " 

" Order, order 1" cried Mr. Poynings : **you 
must ^not read your query aloud, nor make 
your guesses audibly." 

His reply was — "As A and B are as un- 
known to me, as X, I cannot make an equation 
of it." 

" Will chemistry or love carry the day ? '' 
was so personal a question that it seemed to 
have found its way as naturally, as the reply 
could be now no other than Sir Luttrell. 
•'They are not necessarily opposed; the highest 
art of the ancient adept was to obtain a magic 
influence over the heart." 

Mr. Poynings had purposely kept to the last, 
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a query which he knew to be Mr. Wmdham's, 
and the answer Lady Pouncefort's — " Has not 
our catechism lasted long enough ? " 

"Yes, indeed; we have had nonsense enough 
for one night." 

Lady Louisa was energetic in her applause 
of this perilous game; Mr. Windham said 
nothi^g, but he was extremely annoyed at his 
daughter being so publicly marked as the 
object of Sir Luttrell's attentions. Sir Luttrell 
was vexed at not having succeeded in obtain- 
ing a single answer from Lady Uufr^iville. He 
took one of the dips from the basket, and, 
laying it before her said, " Do you know the 
hand?" 

He had laid the back of the slip upwards, it 
was larger than the rest, and was part of a 
cover directed to himself. She just looked at 
the writing, but immediately turned up the 
other side. It was the algebraic query. 

^* A very good answer of the colonel's, was it 
not ? " said she. 

"What would your answer have been?" 
said he. 

" I should have made this if I could." 
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" Do not you know what A and B represent 
here?" She did know that they meant Sir 
Luttrell Wycherley and Lady Umfraville, and 
that X was to him Prior Vernon; and she 
thought how utterly undiscemable the real 
quantity of X was ; while she turned to Mr, 
Peynings and said, " You ought to 1>um these 
slips, or the secrets you have kept so weU will 
all be discovered." 

"Could you not guess pretty nearly, ^as you 
heard them, who was who?" said he, looking 
at her, as he took the basket and threw its 
contents into the fire. She was not obliged te 
reply, for everybody was exSclaiming at the 
burning, and guessing the writers; and as there 
was much laughing and talking, most people 
were quite satisfied. 

"I am leaving Stanton t©-day," • said Sir 
Luttrell to Evelyn at breakfast next morning, 
and they were almost the only words Mr. 
Windham had heard fi*om him with any satis- 
faction since he had been in the house. 

" I am leaving Stanton to-day." 

" We g<i on Thursday," said she. 

^* I know that," answered Su* Luttrell, " or 
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I shoold not have departed on Wednesday. As 
it iSj I lose hours that are days to me. Will 
yon not say you wish I had fixed Thursday 
too?" 

" It would be hard on our hosts ^o lose all 
their guests at once." 

" That is easily supplied to them, provided 
the stage is well grouped, they do not care 
who are the dramatis personsQ. I had rather, 
however, go before than stay after — rather 
depart with the halo of the brightness round 
me than stay in the drear of disenchanted 
scenes." 

" An' you talk in blank verse, God be wi' ye," 
said Evelyn, laughing. 

He laughed too, but went on, "You Only show 
the truth of what I say, when the feelings are 
touched, they naturally express themselves 
poetically. The most awkward and stupid 
people are often graceM and eloquent when 
in a passion." 

" Do you think everybody, Colonel Darrell^ 
for instance, would speak eloquently when in 
a passion ?" 

" I never heard him eloquent in the House." 
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"But not in the field?" said Evelyn, "in 
the House l^e is out of his element and could 
never speak naturally, but in a battle he would 
speak as shortly *as possible — ^the Duke's *up 
Guards, and at 'em,' would hardly do in blank 
verse." 

" A battle is, and is not, a case in pomt--- 
a man would not speak blank verse to a troop 
of Dragoons, but he would be eloquent accord- 
ing to the situation ; eloquence in a field of 
battle is to sa]^ as much as fiilly as possible 
in the fewest words : a man in battle is not 
in a state of feeling, but in a state of ex- 
citement." 

" That distinction would do if it were not for 
Shakespeare, but Hamlet for instance, in a 
state of excitement?" 

"Exactly: when he is excited and kills 
Polonius he speaks short common place, al- 
most vtdgar language— of his father, always 
with poetical passion; I have often wondered, 
as I have looked at the unmeaning features of 
most of the men and women I see, how they 
could be moved, as all have been or will be in 
their turn by the usual good and ill fortune, 
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and Ipve, and hate that all feel in their time — 
but when I see those smiling eyes," continued 
hej fixing his own upon hers, and lowering his 
voice almost to a whisper, " when I look at 
those eyes, whose expression is such light- 
hearted .Weetness, I wish so exceedingly to 
see how passion could light them up, or to 
watch their liquid moisture melting iato- ^* 

"Good heavens, Colonel Darrell, what is 
the matter ?" cried Evelyn, as the colonel came 
in and came towards her quite pale. He had 
left liie room with most of the gentlemen as 
soon as breakfast was' over. Lady Louisa was 
still at the table, with some of the ladies about 
her, examining patterns for worsted work. 
Evelyn «nd Sir Luttrell were also at the table, 
but apart firom the rest. Mr. Windham was 
at the fire apparently reading the newspaper. 

" Good heavens, Charles ! what is the 
matter?" cried Lady Louisa, starting up, 
" what has happened ?" ^ 

"That scamp, Beamish, has got on your 
mare. Lady Umfiraville, and staked it, taking 
the fence 1" 

" Oh is that all — was he hurt himself ?" 
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" Deserved to break 14s neck," cried Mr. 
Windham, whose usually fine temper had been * 
disturbed at the ihterest his daughter seemed 
to take in Sir Luttrell's conversation, and being 
alarmed at the deep blush which had mantled 
on her cheek just before the 'Colonel entered, 
and at the provocation of the injured mare, his 
spite against Sir Luttrell broke out on young 
Beamish. 

" He is not hurt the least, though he richly 
deserved to be," said the colonel, ^^ I sent him 
while I was finishing my breakfast to hurry 
the fellows with the dogs and have the guns 
ready. He asked Lady Umfiravifle's groom to 
run to the kennel, and the moment his back 
'was turned, he clapped the first saddle he 
could find on her mare, and he was off at the 
avenue fence ; the groom missed her the in- 
stant he came back, and when I got into the 
yard he was leading her in all covered with 
blood." 

"Poor * Rainbow,' she was able to walk 
then? It can be cured, do you think? Pray 
have her shot if she is to linger in misery." 

" It is not so bad as that, I hope," said the 
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colonel, "but I am really quite floored at the 
idea of such an accident happening here — 
such a beauty as it is/' 

" Simply the best trained lady's horse in 
England," said Mr. Windham, 

" If I could have caught that scamping boy, 
I would have licked him first and then insisted 
on his Qoming to beg your pardon," 

"That would be too cruel — he seems 
so fond of horses that I am sure having 
injured such a fine animal is punishment 
enough for him. Fray find him," said she 
to her fii,ther, who was leaving the room 
to enquire into the state of the case, " pray 
find him and assure him of my forgive- 
ness." 

"Very well," said Mr. Windham, "I will 
tell him that — and then that he has not my 
forgiveness in the least, and that I heartily 
wish he had broken his leg, if not his neck." 

" I never was more vexed," said the colonel. 

" Pray do not vex yourself" said Evelyn, 
" it was no fault of yours ; the wound will be 
cured by your Attock, who is so skilM, and 
all will be right in a few days." 
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'^ You meant to have ridden to Hartbrook 
too, to-morrow — did you not ?^' 

"Yes-^but it- will very likely be a wet 
day, and then 1 should have to go in the 
carriage, at all events." 

^^I declare it makes me fi% times more 
sorry that it should have happened to you — 
if you would be angry and scold that puppy 
soundly, it would be a relief to me." 

^^ Daniel) the groom, would look him dead, 
I dare say, if he could ; but I beg you will 
not waste a vexation upon it. You wiU be 
quite late for your shooting party — do not 
lose any more time," cried she, as she led the 
way from the breakfast-room. She turned 
to Sir Luttrell as they passed through the hall, 
and said, in a low voice, " Excitement only 
in the colonel, I suppose you would say, for 
he did not speak very Shakespearian — ^but I 
am sure he showed a very great deal of feeling 
for me, only more than the occasion required." 

" The loss of a horse is the greatest misfor- 
tune he can imagine," said Sir Luttrell, who 
thought the loss of the end of his own. speech 
was much greater. 
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" Hi& britschka was at the door. " I must 
assure myself that poor Rainbow is not in 
danger, before I go," said he. 

When he returned to take leave. Lady Umfra- 
ville was intrenched on a sofa, with two other 
ladies, and he could make no particular farewell. 

Attock pronounced the wound severe, but 
not dangerous. 

Lady Louisa piqued herself on the mystery 
of her arrangements ; she always endeavoured 
to keep the arrivals of her guests a profound 
secret, so that this evening, just before the 
dressing-bell rang, everybody was surprised by 
the door being flung open, and " Lord Rupert 
Conway" being announced. 

Evelyn was at a distant table reading, so 
that her start, and her heightened colour were 
unobserved. He looked towards her, however, 
before he reached Lady Louisa, but he only 
bowed, and she was glad to remain in her 
retreat. 

" You must have left Boldero early," said 
Lady Louisa. " Did you come the whole way 
to-day?" 

" I started early, and came on very fast." 
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"Have you had much hunting?" said 
Colonel Darrell. 

" Excellent. I was there five days, and we 
* bolted' as much exercise as would serve for a 
year. We were at cover every day at ten, 
and never in till quite dark." 

" There are the Mawtree hoimdfe, and the 
Boldero, but what others ?" 

" The Yearsley Park, fifteen miles to cover 
fix)m Boldero ; so we were very energetic you 
see." 

" Plessingham there, I suppose, ajid roused 
you all" 

"No, indeed; it was our owa unassisted 
vigour. He will regret losing such a week's 
sport, but he has not returned ; he was ex- 
pected, however, at Melton yesterday, Corn- 
bury wrote to me." 

" We have had Wycherley here ; he went 
to-day," said the Colonel. 

" Quite pleasant he was," said Lady Louisa ; 
" he was so languid when he came that I was 
in despair : he never spoke the first two days ; 
but at magical music. Lady Umfi'aville wakened 
him with a torch, and he never relapsed." 
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" Is he really turned chemist-conjuror now ?" 
asked Lord Rupert. He was so ^placed, that 
Evelyn could not see his countenance. 

" He is, I saw him at it," said the Colonel ; 
" but he never alluded to it here himself, and 
did not seem to relish any mockery about it." 

"I wish he would be of some use. We 
wanted to have him chairman of some of the 
scientific committees, but he would not be tied, 
he said, to any thing ; aud all the time he is 
the veriest slave— -no mill-horse works harder 
in his round than Wycherley does, to keep out 
of every beaten track." 

Evelyn, while dressing, calculated that Lord 
Supert must take her in to dinner — ^and he 
did ; and whatever his^merits might really be, 
and however little she had seen of him, she felt 
that the romance — ^the interest of her life was 
with him. Though she had seen him in publio, 
she had not been in his company since the 
evening on the Keep at Windsor ; the enchant- 
ment of that hour was so full in her thoughts, 
that she was not assured of the reality of the 
present, till he said : " I have to thank you, 
Lady Umifraville, for my brother's return. 
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The Umfipaville tenantry voted for him to a 
man," 

" But you have not to thank me for it," said 
she, eagerly ; " it was their own doing entirely. 
It was all Lord Combury's own merit, or 
yours," continued she, with a blush. " I did 
not interfere; I had no acquaintance with 
them ; there could be no kindly influence ; and 
I did not like to use the mere authority of 
their landlady ; and I fancied you would prefer 
their spontaneous votes." 

^^ It is the greatest gratification to me ; and 
however obliged my brother and I felt for what 
we supposed your good influence, I am infi- 
nitely more obliged by your good opinion of 
me. 

**I confess, however," said she, "that I 
should have felt guilty if Lord Combury had 
lost his election : I could not have been quite 
satisfied with myself in that case." 

"Impolitic candour!" said he, smiling. 
" Candour has a very fine effect in a speech 
sometimes — ^politic candour I have seen used 
very successfully." 

"It might be a politic acknowledgment; 
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but could it be candour when done with a 
purpose?" 

" Do you suppose a politician ever without 
a purpose ?" said he, gaily. 

^^I should suppose them delighted to be 
able to be without one. I cannot &acy their 
really being ^politique aux dumx et aux ravesJ*^^ 

^Mo keep the hand in; they might get out 
of practice otherwise." 

" Would not the hand be otU for great busi- 
ness after working only at small ?" said she. 

^^The elephant picks up a sixpence, and 
draws a cannon," said he. He does not pick 
up the sixpence by way of practice for the 
cannon ; nor are you talking to me by way of 
practice for the House, but just to divert 
yourself." 

^^ I was talking nonsense, indeed. I must 
have the ^ candour' to acknowledge the ^ politic 
candour,' for I have a purpose in saying so; I 
wished you not to think I was talking of 
myself — about the elephant." 

" It would not 1)0 very vain; it is but the 
half-reasoning after all — ^it only does what it 
is bid." 
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^* It does it sens9^1y, though : it would be 
well if those who are to obey ever did it as 
sensibly as the elephant/* 

^^ Their obedience, as well as his, depends 
on the sense of their driver, does it not?" 

^^ On his kind influence — ^he manages much 
better by his voice than by his goad. Like 
you, he does not exert authority unnecessarily; 
but the rod may be hung up too long. It is 
well to make one^s horse know the bit now and 
then.** 

The words " horse and bit " recalled to Eve- 
lyn the mischance of the morning, and she 
coloured with shame at her own selfishness — 
she had, in the engrossment of her own 
thoughts, never even asked after Sainbow^ far 
less fw poor Mr. Beamish, who had never 
appeared all day. She looked round for him. 
He reddened the instant she looked athinu 
Oh, Mr. Beamish," said she, ^^ how unkind I 
have been in never speaking to you; y6u 
must have thought me most unforgiving, bat 
you perceive, I not only forgave but forgot — 
I did not even ask how Rainbow was this 
evening; however the last bulletiB was so 
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favourable that I am sure you need not have 
the least anxiety about her/' And she smiled 
so kmdly, that the poor boy's eyes filled with 
tears, and he made an effort to answer, but he 
looked so confused and ashamed that she 
relieved him by turning to Colonel Darrell. 

^^ Mr. Attock thinks well of her case still, I 
hope.*' 

^^ He did at five o'clock ; I shall see him 
presently, and bring you word." 

She turned towards Lord Rupert — his eyes 
were fixed upon her. Her real anxiety to 
re-assure the culprit, gave even additional 
charm to the usual sweetness of her counte- 
nance. Her eyes were of that deep and liquid 
bli;e, which, of all others, most expresses that 
union , of gaiety and sensibility, which is 
woman's greatest fascination. 

" Has your horse been hurt ?" 

" Yes," said she, in a low voice ; " it was an 
accident, but it will be of no consequence ; it 
will only serve to display Colonel Darrell's 
skill and good nature." 

*^ I hope you do not consider good-nature 
and good-temper the same thing?" 
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" Good nature is more common." 

" So common, as to be of no value. Good 
temper is invaluable." 

Evelyn recollected to have heard that Lord 
Supert had never been known to lose his 
temper in the House. 

" You do not, then, like to see a person in 
a passion?" said she, wondering whether he, as 
well as Mr. Vernon and Sir Luttrell, would be 
angry with her for not being angry. 

"Who does?" said he. 

" I have heard people say, they wished to 
see another cross." 

"Unless it was a physiolo^cal curiosity, 
like Lady Honoria Femberton, to see what 
ugly faces they would make, I cannot imagine 
such a taste." 

Evelyn laughed as she thought of Sir Lut- 
trell's fine speech about lighting up eyes, put 
into the reality of the ugly faces inseparable 
fi*om a bad temper. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The instant Lord Rupert appeared in the 
drawing-room, Lady Pouncefort pounced upon 
him^ and kept him prisoner all evening. 
Evelyn's only resource was to get near them, 
and, holding some woroted for Lady Louisa 
to wind, she could hear, but not well; for 
Lady Louisa kept up an incessant chatter with 
her or with those about her, and, at last, said to 
her, ^^ Is not Lady Amery a very harsh, stem 
person?" 

^^ Oh^ no, not the least 1 she is the mildest, 
gentlest person." 

" I thought she was one of the serious." 

^^ She is very serious, and not at all amus- 
ing or clever ; but she is most amiable." 

^^ When one hears of a person affi^Mke that 
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sort of thing, one concludes they must be 
acariaire; but I do not know her at all." 

^^ I have known her all my life, and know 
her to be thoroughly kind-hearted and chari- 
table, even to those who are not of her way of 
thinking.*' 

Lady Umfraville had spoken from the im- 
pulse of the moment, and disgust at hearing 
an unjust accusation; but she thought she 
saw a malicious smile from Lady Louisa, which 
recalled to her that her defence of Lady Amery 
might be misconstrued, and she felt a pang at 
the idea that Lord Supert — ^in the pause of 
Lady Founcefort's voice, which just then took 
place, as she looked over a report on the corn- 
laws, — ^had heard what she said, and had set- 
tled, like Sir Luttrell, that she was engaged 
to Prior Vernon — ^but a bitter pang succeeded: 
what could it be to Lord Supert? — and she 
told herself that its being nothing to him could 
be nothing to her ; and skein after skein was 
wound, and Lady Pouncefort continued, and 
Colonel Darrell came and told Evelyn that 
Bainbow was doing well; but the evening 
passed away, and Lord Kupert was only dis- 
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engaged by the general separation. It was a 
great satisfaction to Evelyn that he was to go, 
as well as themselves, next day. The colonel 
was to be at Melton on Friday, and the party 
was breaking up. 

Evelyn was seated at breakfast before Lord 
Rupert came in; there was a vacant chair 
beside her, but there were others too: he, 
however, took that. 

"You will be in London this evening?" 
said Lady Louisa to him. 

^* To dmner, I hope." 

^' Gomg back to your labours?"continued she. 

" Tes ; my hunting is over till Christmas 
week« I know my appointed times as well as 
any sbhool-boy." 

" You cannot be as sure of them, though," 
said the colonel; "you may be detained by 
affairs of state at any moment — ^you are never 
free. The death of the Cham of Tartary— if 
there is such a person — may interfere with 
your hunting party." 

Evelyn thought of what it must be to have 
the destiny of worlds depending on one : she 
said to him : 
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"Can you ever be free enough to enjoy 
your holidays?*' 

" I should be ashamed of being free from 
care. But, in the very fervour of the chase, 
one is carried away from all but the object of 
the moment : that is its great merit, but it is, 
and ought to be, only momentary." 

" And perhaps, at that moment, some throb 
of the world's pulse, at the most distant cor- 
ner, may be set in motion to reach you. What 
a proud idea!** said she, colouring at the unusual 
earnestness with which she spoke, as the long* 
cherished notion of her soul seemed to force 
itself into words to the hero of them. 

He smiled, and replied, "It is a proud idea 
that England must be affected by the most 
distant events of the universe; but that the 
Cham of Tartary's death should stop my hunt 
is rather a bathos I '' 

" So few people think of anything more in 
the greatest events, than some such little 
selfish disaster." 

" If they were honestly occupied with their 
selfish disasters^ it would save a great deal of 
trouble; but one is surprised sometimes at the 
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little objects that are at the bottom, so fre- 
quently^ of the finest seeming views, the coarse 
thread of the canvass through all the em- 
broidery." 

^^ It must be the most disheartening thing 
in public life, to have to do with these coarse 
minds." 

' ^ Not necessarily because of thar coarseness 
— there is a straightforward honesty, that 
is easily dealt witL The common yellow clay 
one makes the brick-work o1^ and one expects 
no more: it is the would-be ^porcelain' that 
shivers at the touch." 

"It must be worse," said Evelyn, "with the 
should-he porcelain — ^those high-bom *and high- 
Inred who are unworthy of their height" 

"Tes," said he, with feeling, "those who 
are unworthy of thdr order, as well as thdr 
place, do disgust one with one^s very existence." 

Lord Supert's horses were announced; he 
shook hands with Evelyn, and was gone. 
They had not even shaken hands before ; and 
she dwelt so intently the whole morning on the 
expression of his countenance at that moment, 
that her absence of mind might hav$ been 
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ajiparent to her companions ; but she had for- 
tunately been asked for some ftvomite Bussian 
air, and was occu^ed in copying that ^^so 
obligingly/' while she felt it the greatest relief 
not to be forced to speak. 

Bainbow was pronounced convalescent ; she 
was to be left in Mr. Attock's care till 
recovered, and Evelyn and her father were to 
depart for Hartbrook, as it was oibIj ten miles 
ofl^ late in the day. 

As Evelyn entered the book-room to tell her 
father she was ready, she heard the colonel's 
voice, evidently at the wind-up of a budget of 
scandal; ^Hhat was the case with Wycheriey 
and her, I assure you, and how he stands now 
even with Mrs. Rawson, I have not — — ^ 
He stopped on seeing Lady TJmfraville. 

She and her father departed ; and after they 
had cleared the park he said — "You were 
quite right, Evelyn, in not wishing to have 
Sir Luttrell Wycherley at dinner in town : he 
is a man totally without principle — ^very art- 
ftd and dangerous." 

" My dear father, do you tell me this by 
way of warning ; " and her pride rose at the 
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idea that Colonel Darrell had thought Sir Lut- 
trellis attentions so pointed, that he had been 
advising Mr. Windham against encouraging 
him. ^^ Could you &ncy I could ever like 
such a man?** 

^^ He is a man of genius, certainly, and is 
what is called very successfiiL'' 

^^ I think him so disagreeable ; entertaining 
he is, and he talks well ; but he is so imper* 
tinent, so intrusive ; and he is not the sort of 
person I could ever like." 

" I am very glad of it," said her father ; *^I 
did not think he was ; but he is very much in 
love ^" 

^^.With himself," said she: ^*he is vanity 
itself." 

'^ He is very designing — ^he is a bad man," 
said Mr. Windham. 

^^ If he is so well known to be so bad," said 
Lady Umfraville, ^^ I wonder people ask him 
to their houses," 

^^ He is a poet and an eccentric, and the 
fashion; he has done nothing absolutely dis- 
gracefiil — ^not flagrant enough to shut him out 
of society." 
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" Well, we are not likely to meet him at 
Hartbrook, and that is a comfort," said 
Evelyn. 

And with this consolation her father went 
to sleep, and she resumed her meditations on 
Lord Supert. She did not like to admit, 
even to herself, that her heart was safe from 
the most dangerous of geniuses by being pre- 
occupied; she would not allow, even in the 
utmost secret of her thought, that her affections 
were engaged ; she chose to believe that Lord 
Eupert was still a hero of romance, and that 
, seeing him had made no difference in her feel- 
ings, though she was considering the whole 
day what the precise meaning of the expression 
of his countenance was] as they parted ; though 
his commanding figure, his simple, unpretend- 
ing manner, his distinguished aii^, his eye, 
which spoke the energy of his character, were, 
waking or sleeping, constantly before her. 

Their visit to Hartbrook and some other 
places passed without any interest, and they 
returned early in December to Umfraville, 
where they remained the greater part of the 
month quite alone, till one morning, as Evelyn 
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was with her &ther m the woods, busily em- 
ployed in directing the workmen, who were 
cutting, and thinning, and planting, they saw 
a gentleman coming through the trees, and 
before they perceived who it was, the joyous 
voice of the gay young duke was heard. "Oh, 
here you are. Tracked you, you see. I 
always find you out; what a true scent I 
have,*' continued he, as he joined them ; " do 

you remember my finding you out at ^'s? 

I have ridden over firom Melton ; we are all 
idle this firosty day." 

" You will stay with us, then, I hope,'' said 
Mr. Windham. 

" Delighted to do so, if I may," said he 
looking at Evelyn. 

"Pray do so," said she, "how long have 
you been in England?" 

" Just three weeks — came down to Melton 
direct^ the very day I landed — such fine open 
weather, I would not lose an hour — my horses 
were there. We had such runs. The fitost, 
ten days ago, stopped us, and I came down 
to Plessy Canons; only returned oil Wed- 
nesday, had a splendid field on Thursday; 
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and yesterday I met one of your people, and 
finding that you were at home, I seized the 
first leisure moment to come and see you. 
This woodland life appears to agree charm- 
ingly with you — ^how well you look. Lady 
Umfi^viUe." 

" Had you a pleasant expedition ?" said she- 
"Oh delightful! If it had not been for 
Melton commencing, I should never have left 
my dear Halcyon," 

" Your yacht was all that you expected." 
" A perfect beauty, ^ walks the water like a 
thing of life,' as the song says, really ; and I 
had a storm too, a capital storm, coming 
home. 

" Where did you go ?" asked Mr. Windham. 
" To the Mediterranean^ — ^to Sicily : never 
was there before — ^the finest shooting I ever 
saw I One bird was such a size I am having 
it stuffed for my hall — and such a climate I 
How any one lives in summer there I It was 
so hot in October, I lol^ a stone weight in the 
shooting there 1 And then I was at Port 
Mahon : kept by bad weather a wed: there, it 
lost me Algiers, and such lots of dancing, and 
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I laid a bet I would walk Found the island 
every day I stayed, and I did." 

They reached the house, and he went to the 
stables with Mr. Windham. 

" So sorry for Rainbow's accident," said he, 
as he took Lady Umfraville to dinner, "George 
Beamish, was it — ^the Harrow boy ? I never 
heard of such an audacious act! I would 

have written to Dr. to give him such 

an imposition as I once had — ^the second book 
of Lfery to translate fix)m beginning to end I 
That would Have cooled him, I think." 

" Did you do it ?" said Evelyn. 

" No indeed — as you may believe I Supert 
Conway did it for me, and so fast was I in 
durance till it was done — I never forgot it to 
him. I never missed a house, or at least 
giving my proxy when he told me he wanted a 
Bill through the Lords ; and it was the greater 
proof of my gratitude that I never by any 
accident attend but when he desires me," said 
he, laughing. 

"It is a long time to remember even such 
a kindness," said Evelyn, who felt as if it was 
an attention to herself 
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"That was the hardest job he got me 
through, but it was always the same ; and at 
Oxford, there was a life about him that could 
make me do anything. It is just the same 
now — ^in his office he will stir up a poor devil 
of a clerk to do ten times as much as anyone 
else can get out of them.'' 

"Were you at Gibraltar?" said Mr. Wmd- 
ham, "the * seventh ' is there now, is it hot ?" 

" Yes — ^I went to give Phillips a call, of 
course, and we had such an adventure I Got 
into an emeute at Seville." 

" You went into Spain ?" 

"We meant to ride to Madrid — ^we hoped 
we should be waylaid at least — Phillips and 
Honiton, and I. I wa^ to pass for one of the 
' seventh', in a frock of Honiton's — ^he is an 
immense fellow, six feet six — ^he really is — and 
Phillips is very little less than I am; so I 
thought we should startle any common robbers, 
and indeed we had no fun till we got to Seville, 
but the whole town was in arms, beating onie 
another, and when they saw us they thought . 
it was a pity not to beat us too. But we were 
armed, and we fairly took the Posada by storm 
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and got our horses fed ; we could not find a 
^morsel for ourselves except some eggs — I saw 
a girl in the street with a basket of eggs, and 
throwing myself half out of the window I just 
snatched them firom her with one hand, hold- 
ing on to the sill with the other, and dropped 
a dollar firom between my teeth on her head ; 
all the mob cried ^Viva^ and we stood over 
the old Maritomes till she fiied them, and by 
this time half Seville were in the street ; so 
all we had for it was to mount our horses and 
make a dash through ; so, sword in hand, we 
charged them, and a desperate looking set 
they were — ^but we looked so determined, and 
Honiton, when he r6de in his stirrups, looked 
like seven Don Quiitotes in one, and so 
through we went, and such a gallop we made 
of it, never stopped or looked which way we 
went, but when we dreW bridle at last we were 
on our way baick to Gibiraltar ; so back we 
went, and luCky it Was, or, detained as I was 
by the storm afterwards. I should have lost 
all the fine weather at Melton." 

" And the stoim,*' said Evelyn, "was that 
inthe 'B^y of Mscay 0?^" 
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" Yes — ^we had nearly cleared it when the 
Rattlesnake fiigate hailed us and said there 
was a storm commg on, and by Jove a storm it 
was — ^we had but just tune to haul in and lie 
to : when such a rattler of a blast was upon us. 
Poor little Halcyon — ^you would have thought 
she would be swallowed up every minute, but 
the way she went up and down the waves 
it was perfectly beautifiil ! — just like an easy 
hunter up a hill ; she kept her own pace aU 
the time, and we ran into Bordeaux and 
waited till the storm was over, as safe as could 
be : she was a little' stramed but not the least 
damaged.'^ 

"Did you think you were to be drowned,'* 
said Evelyn. 

" They said we should— my boatswain, an 
old hand, told me quietly nothing could save 
us — ^but I had such trust in the Halcyon, I was 
sure we should weather it ; and I declare I 
was so interested watching her ways, L never 
remembered the danger." 

Lady UmfraviUe smiled so sympathizingly 
at the duke for this speech, that her father 
was quite pleased and the duke rattled on — 
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^^ You would enjoy such a thing, I am sure, 
Lady Umfravffle." 

' ^^ I do not suffer at sea, but I never was in 
the least danger, and ladies are so much in the 
way on these occasions, I should be thinking 
how troublesome I was all the time/' 

^^ You would not scream, I am sure, and 
then it would not signify, you would be safe 
in the cabin." 

^^ So much Hve lumber stowed out of the 
way, like the hens and chickens," said she, 
laughing. 

^^ I wish they stayed as quiet as you could ; 
an unfortunate hen in her ecstacy of flight got 
out of her coop and she kept such a pother 
fluttering over our heads and whirling in the 
sheets and settling anywhere and staying no 
where, and keeping such a cackling, a waiting 
maid could not have made a greater fiiss. I 
sent for my gun and was going to shoot her, but 
jbhe n^n said it would be unlucky, so I gave 
it up, and so one fellow at last,at the risk of his 
life, for we had to hold on as hard as we could, 
knocked her down with his cap, and rammed 
her into a locker, and that did silence her." 
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" It would have been unlucky certainly, to 
have albatrossed the poor hen," said she. 

" I never like to cross my men in these 
fancies, but I did crow or cackle as much 
as the hen, over Tomkins, the boatswam, 
when we had the Halcyon safe and sound iA 
harbour — ^he says he would go to the world's 
end in her now." 

" It is very well for you," said Mr. Wind 
ham, " to have weathered such a storm — ^for 
you are rated now as lucky, and your crew 
will believe in you whatever you order. Do 
you mean to go out next summer?" 

"As soon as the tournament is over. Will 
Lady Umfraville and you come and' try my 
luck? . I will go anywhere you command." 

" To the Antipodes, now?" said Lady Evelyn. 

" To the Antipodes, if you will," said he, 
"It would be. the first yacht that ever 
touched at New Zealand! Is not that our 
Antipodes?" 

" I do not think we shall incumber you," 
said Evelyn, as she left the room. 

" Mr. Windham declares off as to the anti- 
podes," said the duke, when he and her father 
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rejoined her in the saloon ; ^' but he is sa kind 
to say he thinks you will come with him to 
Plessy Canons, Christmas week — or the week 
afier Christmas, whichever it is called. He 
says you are determined to dine at home on 
Christmas-day, but that you will come on the 
thirtieth. Will you?" 

" I should like it very much." 

^^ Then, that is settled, and let us dance out 
the old year. Will you engage yourself to 
dance out 18 — with me ? " 

^^I will; but I would rather call it dancing 
in the new — ^it seems cruel to be dancing at 
the death of our old friend." 

The duke laughed. " Well, we will dance 
in the new." 

" The thirtieth," said Mr. Windham, calcu- 
lating, *^ we promised to stay a day in town 
if we could, Evelyn, to see my sister ; we can 
easily manage that going to Kent." 

" Are you not proud of being one of the 
Kentish loyal men and true? " said she to the 
duke. 

" Yes, very I but I had much rather Plessy 
Canons was in Leicestershire or Yorkshire : — 
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Kent may be the garden or orchard, or what- 
ever it is, of Eng^d — ^it eertainly is not the 
hunting ground." 

He spoke at raiidom, as usual^ but Mr. 
Windham thought how exactly it would suit 
him to have Umfraville for his winter seat, 
within a ride of Melton,— ^md Plessy Canons 
tiie summer, noil fyr from the sea. 

" Does not tiie seoj," said Evelyn, totally 
Unconscious she w;a9t speaking her father's 
thoughts — ^^ Does nol the sea overbalance 
anything a mere inland county can afford? " 

^Tlessy Can.ons commands a vi^w of the sea^ 
but it is not a ^marine villa,'r><r-I n^sh it was ; 
and it always seems to me behind the world : 
having to pass through town to get at it makes 
people think it such a way off^" 

" I think you speak very diai^peotftilly of 
one of the finest old places in England," said 
Mr. Windham, cm whom the duke*s careless 
modernism was bringing the cold fit against 
his grace. " Is not the antiquity and splen- 
dour of Plessy Canons more valuable than 
the finest CQ9;St of champaign coimtry in the 
world?" 
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" It is SO very respectable," said the duke, 
laughing and pretending to yawn, '' that, like 
many other respectable things, it would put 
me to sleep, if I did not fill it with a merry 
party, and grace and fashion," bowing to Lady 
Umfraville, who bowed in return, saying, 
gaily:— 

"Then the honour of being one of your 
party there, is just about as complimentary as 
it would be to have all our pictures, provided 
we were young enough and dressed modemly, 
hung in the gallery, instead of the antiquated 
portraits of your forefathers and forempthers." 

" Silent pictures ! Even yours. Lady Um- 
fi-aville — ^where is Lady Umfraville's picture? 
has -^ — finished it?" said he, looking round 
the room. 

'• The picture is mine," said Mr. Windham, 
" and is at Enmore." 

" But even ^'s picture of Lady Umfra- 
ville would be a poor exchange for the reality." 

" It would make no noise, certainly," said 
Evelyn. ' 

" Exactly," said the duke; I like a cheerfiil 
noise of a happy set, and I know I could do 
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something for them: give them a sail, or a 
hunt, or a dance; but when I had hung their 
picture in the best lights I could do no more 
for them, nor they for me." 

" Well," said Evelyn, " I never considered 
it so before, but it is very true: admiring 
pictures all by oneself would be a very misan- 
thropic, selfish amusement." 

Mr. Windham was rather disgusted with 
the duke's want of taste, but, nevertheless, 
satisfied that his daughter should do justice to 
• his social good nature. 

" You Kentish men were beaten at your last 
cricket match, I think," said he to the duke. 

" Yes, by five innings. It is not the season, 
but we might have some cricket, there. will be 
two or three good players with us. Did you 
ever see a good cricket match. Lady Umfi^a- 
viUe?" 

^^ Never more than passing by, but I do not 
understand about the innings and outings.** ' 

"In summer I could show you the best play 
in England ; but we will have some amateur 
sport for you, if it is fine weather." 

Lady Umfi*aville thanked him ; but seeing 
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that her father looked tired of their oonversa- 
tion, she opened the pianoforte. Mr, Windham 
took his violoncello, and the duke tamed over 
the leaves of the mnsio-books very good hn- 
tnonredly, and then, at the first pause, smd — 

" You do not hunt, Lady Umfraville? " 

She shook her head as she began to play 
agaia 

'^ I wonder you do not j to be true Leices- 
tershire, you should*'* 

^^ But I am only half; I have no right to 
set up for a thorough^bred." 

"Well, then," said he, laughing, "you will 
ride to cover, and see us throw off; that will 
be all &ir. On Tuesday the Darrells are at 
Melton; on Tuesday, Lady Louisa and her 
party are to be at cover. I wish you would 
grace the scene." 

" It is a sight to see once. I should like to 
see it. If I was sure I should not go off after 
the hounds, and find myself like Dr. Syntax, 
at the review, in all the dismay of an uninten- 
tionally glorious position." 

" We will take care of that," said Mr.Wind- 
ham, "if you can submit to the 'inglorious 
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safety ' of having your horse held, as I shall 
have mine : I have not the least idea of assist- 
ing ot more than the throw off." 

He was pleased at l^e duke's wishing for his 
daughter's presence, even at a hunt; and 
though he was so tired of his company for 
even one evening, he looked forward with satis- 
faction to Evelyn's having it for life. 

Tuesday came : a foggy, but soft morning, 
and just as the company began to assemble, 
the sun came out, and shone bright upon the 
gay and gladsome scene. There was a great 
field; the ladies occupied a rising ground; 
Lady Louisa, like the Commander-in-Chief, 
with her staff around her; her especial ac- 
quaintance, like tiie aides-de-camp, riding up 
to her post. The splendid horses, the fine look- 
ing men, the busy huntsmen and whippers-in, 
the eager dogs, looking as they were crowded 
below them like some parterre of curious plants. 
So even were their heads, and in such regular 
lines did their bent tails and broad backs 
appear, so simultaneous were their movements, 
it had rather the effect of a breeze passing over 
a flowery field, than the motion of things of life. 
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There is too much appareil now in sports- 
manship, especially at Melton ; everything is 
too studied — ^too much of a science ; but in 
spite of modem corruptions and modem slang 
which has found its way even into the voca- 
bulary of the fox-hunt, in spite of all the 
affectations and finical finery which now de- 
grades the pastime, a fox-hunt is a fox-hunt 
still — ^an English, manly, noble sport. 

The Duke of Plessingham, on a powerfiil 
animal, suited to his size, and weight, now rode 
up to Evelyn. 

" Oh, you are come. I am so glad — such 

' a fine day. Do not we look splendid? Is it 

not a gay scene? Tour horse seems quite 

pleased at least. That is a fine thing Darrell 

is on, is it not ? " 

But Lady Umfi'aville's eyes did not. follow 
his, they were fixed on a horseman, who just 
then rode up the knoll: her heart beat ; could 
it be — ^no, it was not, yet how like — ^Lord 
Rupert Conway. 

" Combury, that is,'' said the duke, follow- 
ing her look. "Do you not. know him? 
There is no better fellow than Combury. The 
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brains are all gone they say to Rupert; 
but '' 

Lord Combury looked at her, said something 
to Lady Louisa, and then rode up and begged 
to be presented to Lady UmfrayiUe, and he 
had just said " My brother," when the duke 
exclaimed — " The hounds are loosed, they will 
find in a moment ; " and making a signal to 
Evelyn's groom, who was at her horse's head, 
to stand fast, and keep steady, he and Lord 
Combury rode down to be near to the scene 
of action. 

The hounds dispersed were scattered on 
every side so earnestly, and decidedly doing 
their duty, and tiiieir whole attention seeming 
so intensely given to their purpose, their mazy 
tracks mark the wet grass, they are busy in 
the gorse, they stop, they puzzle, they rush 
into the stubble, the branches are spring over 
that covert brook, they hurry back, a long 
broad trackway in the grass left behind : that 
fiirzy break they're in — they're out — he's 
found ! — ^they're off. The burst, the rush, the 
crash of that first start is spirit-stirring as a 
fiery fight. 
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Evelyn forgot to think whether her horse 
would stand — ^forgot everything m the interest 
of the moment — so completely was she absorbed 
in the performance of the dogs, that when the 
whole army of riders gafioped oS, and the earth 
resounded under their hoofi^ she scarcely felt 
the convulisive start of her horse, but gazed as 
eagerly as if the world del^nded on the dogs 
and men, and fox, that speeded up the fields 
before her. Now a long long line of scarlet 
coats, and bay^ and gray, and chesnut, mixed 
in picturesque confuMon; now a fence, and 
they break and scatter; no pause, no stop; 
over they go, and flying up the slope beyond 
their gallant horses go. And now, group after 
group, single horseman after horseman top die 
crest of the bank^ and disappear; the last is 
over, and the fields are stiD, and empty and 
silent. 

They are gone to hurry on in reckless haste 
in the intoxication of rapid motion, violent 
exercise, and constant danger ; for what pur- 
pose — ^to what end? To make them men. 
Englishmen — ^the hardy, daring, fearless race, 
indomitable victors of the world. From the 
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beardless boy to the grey-headed sexagenarian, 
all equally earnest — 'the school-boy, having hia 
first day at Melton, and ^' the hero of a hundred 
fields," alike fearless, and 6ager to be the 
foremost. 

Lady Louisa^ Darrell and her party came 
back with Evelyn to U&fi*aville to luncheon, 
and they were just mounting their horses on 
their return, when one of the grooms cried out 
—"There's Pug;" 

" There he is," cried another, ** just by Max- 
ley MiU." 

And far off*, just visible against the black 
mill-wheel appeared poor rc^ynard as fast as he 
could go, but as if it Was his last effort, across 
a low meadow. It ^efemed as if he had, in 
honour of Lady Un^ville's first appearance 
at the hunt, determined to pay his respects to 
her before his deaths 

The hounds were dose behind ; the ladies 
stood on the terrace^ few were the riders now, 
but these held gaSttntly on. The fox made 
a spring at the wafl ef the miller's garden — 
failed, and turned to take the copse beyond ; 
but the hounds were up, and he was killed. 
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The duke waived his hat to the group on the 
terrace, who waived their handkerchiefs in 
return, and he and two others rode up to the 
castle. 

" How well-bred of our fox to come this 
way!" said Colonel Darrell, as he and the 
duke and Lord Combury followed Lady 
UmfraviUe to the eating-room. 

" It was very kind of him," said she; "now 
I can say I have seen a whole hunt." 

" I was going to tell you," said Lord Com- 
bury, " how much gratified I was by " 

he hesitated, and began again-^" Your tenants. 
Lady Umfraville, did me the honour, my bro- 
ther tells me . Indeed, it was returning 

him, in fact ; for I am only as the representa- 
tive of his policy. In fact, even as my father's 
— ^my father's property here — ^he never liked 
the Lees ; his conservatories, and all that sort 
of thing, are at BiOingsly, and none of us — ^so 
that but for your interest — though, indeed, 
Rupert " 

Mr. Windham — in pity to the cQufusion the 
shy, awkward, amiable young man was in, 
between his gratitude to Lady Umfraville for 
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doing nothing, and his regard for his brother, 
and his own humility — ^asked him what wine 
he would have ; and Evelyn even felt relieved, 
though she had, ever since the tenants had 
started, been wishing for the end of Lord 
Combury's speech about " my brother ; " and 
his voice was so like, that had he been able to 
speak, and speak on such a subject, she could 
have listened to him all day. But as he 
struggled through his tangle of words and 
ideas, and while she looked at him because of 
his resemblance to Lord Rupert, — ^the very 
resemblance tormented her : he was so like in 
feature, and so different in eicpression, it was 
like looking at a bad cast of a fine bust, 6r a 
wax figure — exactly the original body, but no 
soul. 

"That was a neat tumble of poor Grais- 
berry,*' said the duke to the colonel; "he 
made a regular somerset, and lighted on his 
legs as well as a harlequin could, and looked 
so surprised. Did he ever get up to us ? " 

"Tes, till the gate at the lane; I passed 
him there, and did not see him since ; he was 
making such a face of it." 

VOL. I. R 
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" Graiseberry's fall is a regular thing every- 
day we are out," continued the duke ; " but 
he never breaks even his collar bone.'* 

" That you consider nothing," said Eveljm, 
laughing ; " you say *even his collar bone,' as 
as if it was quite a failure its having escaped." 

"Because it is scarcely anything; if a fellow 
wanted the ^ddt of a hurt, it is the safest thing 
to break, as Darrell can tell you. Such a tum- 
ble as that was ! Two years ago — I think it 
was at Bognor — ^poor ParreU, coming down 
Danby Steep, regular Yorkshire mud a foot 
deep, going the pace, the poor beast stuck 
his off-hind leg as if it was glued, and then 
gave such a tug he lost his fore feet, and over 
he went, and Darrell under him. Such a figure 
he was : I passed him — I was on Godolphin ; 
you remember, Combury, that great chestnut, 
— and he knew those hiUs so well he gathered 
his legs and slid down I Down I went, like a 
JMontagne Russe^ and on we went, a forty 
minutes' run after ; but, indeed, I thought I 
had seen the last of poor Darrell." 

" And yet you went on, Duke ?" said Lady 
Louisa, with a sensibility look. " How cruel I" 
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"Oh, not the least I Stevens, old Bognor's 
family surgeon, was behind. I was yepy sure 
he would leave all the foxes in Yorkshire for a 
patient; ei^cl when we ^ got back, there was 
the colonel, like Mother HubbardV dog, sit- 
ting up in an arm-chair — so interesting !i — ^till 
Stevens said, ^ Oh, it's nothing — only a collar 
bone fracture — ^well again in a day or two ! ' 
and so he was." 

"But you thought he was killed," said 
Lady Louisa, with the prettiest shudder; "and 
you did not even stop to extricate him from 
the horse?" 

" Of course not, it is not the thing to do ; 
besides, it was not my department." 

" It would not do for a general in battle," 
said Evelyn, more sarcastically than her father 
liked towards the duke, " to stop and enquire 
after every officer he saw fall. The leader 
must be at his post. When a victory or a 
fox-hunt is at stake, who ought, or can, think 
of such casualties ? " 

" It is such comfort to think that Honey- 
wood, so skilful as he is, is always with the 
hounds here," said Lady Louisa, plaintively. 

r2 
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"Very little comfort to the rest of his 
patients, if he has any," said Mr. Windham. 

" And if Honeywood broke his own bones," , 
cried the duke, " what would happen ? " 

Nobody seemed to know, and the party left 
Umfraville. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Lady Umfraville and Mr. Windham set off 
immediately after an early brealdkst, the mom- 
ing after they arrived in town, to walk through 
the park to Kensington, where Miss Windham 
lived. As they passed down one of the broad 
walks in Kensington Gardens, a lady and 
gentleman entered from a cross-walk and 
seemed to be coming towards them, but in- 
stantly turned into another path. Evelyn was 
sure the gentleman was Prior Verjion, for she 
saw him look at her — and she thought she 
had seen the lady's face before, but could not 
remember who it could be. 

"Was that not Mr. Vernon?" said she to 
her father; he did not answer, he was intently 
looking at some men who were carrying away 
a fallen tree. " What a pity that fine tree 
should be gone," said he. 
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" A great pity/' said she in an absent tone, 
for she was snre her father had not only seen 
Mr. Vernon, but had heard her question ; he 
evidently did not mean to answer it, and she 
said no more. Mr. Vernon seemed to avoid 
them intentionally and looked confused, but 
she thought very little of it ; and by the time 
their visit was paid, and they were on 
their road to the duke's, had forgotten all 
about it. 

^^ Is it not a shame of the duke to laugh at 
the respectability of such a noble old place as 
this?" said Mr. Windham, ad they approached 
the vast pile of Plesdy Canons. 

It had been an Abbey, and Wad along strag- 
gling, very old irregular picturesque building. 

" It is a beautiftd old place," said Evelyn, 
but Umfraville is finer — do not you think so? 
Besides a cattle id always grander. It may 
have been in the family since the Conquest — 
but an Abbey tellfi its own modemness at once ; 
a desecrated Abbey pillaged from the monks — 
no older than Henry VlII ; its very name tells 
us its little antiquity." 

This was aristocracy with a vengeance, and 
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Mr. Windham wad confounded as many wiser 
fathers are at finding the eflTect of their lessons 
coming against their own plans, the doctrines 
they have so sedulously inculcated, brought up 
in a fiill array just when they wanted to make 
quite a different impression. 

The Duke of Plessingham welcomed Mr. 
Windham quite affectionately, and held Lady 
Umfrayille's hand for an instant after he had 
taken it, and was for a moment silent a& he 
gazed upon her. 

" Picturesque is it not ; Plessy Canons firom 
the hill, just before the gates." 

^^Beautiftd ! and the last of the sunshine 
was just u^n it, and on those fine old trees ?" 

" Yes, the Monks, my predecessors^ left me 
a good legacy of those trees and of the or- 
chard ; there are the finest standard pears in 
England in the orchard. Oh w6uld you like 
to see what I was just looking at, when I heard 
your carriage; is it too cold for you. Lady 
Umfi^ville ? there is just light enough." 

"Do not take Lady Umfraville out after 
sunset," cried Mr. Poynings, who just then 
came into the hall. " Keally, duke, you are 
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too bad ; shut the hall-door for Heaven's sake; 
talking of going out again, when the thenno- 
meter has not been above 25^ all day.'' 

" It is siich a beautiful old stone altar piece, 
do yoii not say it is, Poynings ? Dug up in the 
orchard. I am afraid of the men injuring it, 
so I will consign Lady Umfraville to you," and 
he ran off. 

"He must be at something/' said Mr. 
Poynings, " it is a pity he can never sit still ; 
a pity," continued he, as they entered the 
library, " that of all his possessions this is the 
only one in which he takes no sort of interest, 
though he has ^ every new work of merit,' as 
the advertisements say, sent down to him. I 
suppose he never opened one, voluntarily, in 
his life." 

" It is so much more really dignified," said 
Evelyn, " to be just what he is, his unaffected 
self, and not attempt to be what he cannot be ; 
every body need not have the same tastes." 

"Among all his excellencies — and he has 
many" — said Mr. Pojmings, "I never heard 
his grace accused of dignity." 

"The dignity of ignorance," said Evelyn, 
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smUing. "Well, it is dignity to acknowledge 
want of knowledge, rather than to endeavour 
to disguise it." 

" Or to improve it? You dignify it by too 
grand a word : it is indolent honesty/' 

" It is more civil, when we are his guests, to 
call it dignified candour." 

"Do you always defend your host. Lady 
Umfi-aville, with such spirited kindness? I 
shall hope, then, some day to persuade you 
and Mr. Windham to honour me with a visit 
at Linwood, and then I may hope to find all 
my faults turned into amiable virtues." 

^' I never heard of your faults ; perhaps you 
have none?" 

" What signify the faults of old Jack Poyn-. 
ings ; if they were noted in a book, who would 
wn them ; the faults of the Duke of Plessing- 
ham, the world are willing to make much o^ or 
to be blind to, as the case may be." 

There was a large party, and the duke was 
happy. There were beauty and fashion, and 
talking and laughing, and, if nobody else made 
a noise, he did. 

" Oh, here are the new ahnanacks," cried he, 
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when he came out vdth the rest of the gentle- 
men after dinner. He went to a table where 
lay some parcels of books from town. 
. "Here we have 18 — ; how does it look — 
very pleasing, I think. I suppose, Lady Umfra- 
ville, you will not admire the look of next year 
till we have done with this. Tou would think 
it incivility speeding the parting by welcom- 
ing the coming. Here it is/' continued he, 
turning over the leaves, " here is Easter. Very 
good. April 4 Then we will have Thursday 
the 8th. Lady Barnstaple, do you agree-"- 
Thursday, the 8th of April for the tourna- 
ment?" 

" Thursday, liie 8th: Easter holidayft—excel- 
1^ ; everybody will be At liberty," said Lady. 
Barnstaple. 

"And everybody ivill catch cold," said Mr. 
Poynings. " Think of sitting in fancy dresses 
out of doors in snow or sleet at least 1 am 
sure I have often seen snow on the ground in 
April" 

" Once or twice hi half a century, Poyn- 
ings," said Uie duke; "but it. cannot be so 
ill-bred as to snow or even sleet on sUch an 
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occasion. * All hail I ' Would be appropriate," 
said he, laughing. 

"Even in that jK)litd countiy, France, I 
have i^^en isome ladies en caUche at Long- 
champs, who looked as if^if it was possible to 
suggest such an idear— as if their nodes wore red 
and £heir cheeks blue ; but they were, to do 
them justice, smiling, and looking delightfully, 
with a nosegay in their hands^ wil^ all their 
might. However, if even at Paris such dis- 
tressing sights could be seen, what are we to 
expect in our boorish climate/' 

" That unbecoming Longchamps you speak 
of must have been some very early Easter," 
^d Mr. Windhanij " The last week in March, 
even in Paris, is different from the first week 
in April." 

" Yes, yes," said the duke, " when March in 
her ^lamby mo<)d,'has fairly ^ba-ad' off the stage^ 
we are privileged to have ' oalm and light airs . 
from the south,' as th^ log-books say." 

"You forget April showers," said Evelyn, 
which i^ower on for a whole day very 
often." 

"Yes, on the 7th; there will be light 
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showers to lay the dust : the 8th all sunshine 
and smiles,'' said the duke. 

" Will you have a few stoves under the gal- 
leries, duke? " said Mr. Poynings ; " a little hot 
air all around us in our stalls? I hope I may 
appear in at least a demi saison toilette ?" 

"He may be Lord Keeper, in a ftirred 
gown," said Evelyn. 

" Capital," cried the duke. " It would suit 
you excellently well, Poynings. Tou shall 
have a stall to yourself warm and dignified^ 
looking with complacency on the sports in 
which you excelled in your youth 1 " 

"You have not seen the terrace. Lady 
Umfraville," said Lady Barnstaple ; " it is just 
the very thing for it." 

" To-morrow you shall choose your place-^ 
the Queen of Beauty," said the duke, bowing 
to Lady Barnstaple, " has settled where her 
throne is to be, but subject, of course, to the 
Earl Marshal's approval. We defer entirely 
to you, Mr. Windham. 

" I defer entirely to you, Mr. Windham," 
said Evelyn ; " you shall place me where you 
please?^ 
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" Oh, I hope you will not change my seat, 
my Lord-Marshall" cried Lady Barnstaple, 
who was too seriously pleased with her title to 
give up an iota of her power. Mr. Windham 
was dissatisfied at her being queen of beauty 
instead of his daughter, whom he at least 
thought merited the situation so much more. 
However, he liked being marshal very well, 
and he answered : " The Queen of Beauty and 
Lord-Marshal must confer together ; of course, 
your ladyship's chosen place is sacred, and you 
will undertake Uie costumes ? " 

" Yes, yes," said the duke, " Lady Barn- 
staple will have all the ladies' dresses correct 
and superb." 

" Oh, I only presume to fix my own, and 
that of my attendants," said she. 

" You will fix on mine, then," said Evelyn ; 
"we are all in your train. It would never 
do, unless you directed the whole dress ; it is 
the only way to have it all in proper keeping." 

Neither the duke nor Mr. Windham intended 
that Lady nmfi*aville should be merely one in 
Lady Barnstaple's train; so while she, seated 
beside Evelyn, began with a countenance of 
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profound reflection to t^ of yelvets, and silks, 
and colours, they retreated to the other end of 
the room. 

"That will never do,** said the duke; "it 
was merely in compliance with Lady Umfra- 
ville's request that I asked Lady Barnstaple to 
be Queen; but all our lances are to be brokw 
for Lady Umfraville." 

" Yes, I understand," said Mr. Windham ; 
" I shall take care to have her in her right 
place. Let the queen have the giving the 
prizes, and Evelyn all the glory." 

" By the bye," said the volatile duke, " we 
must be very recherchS in our prizes ;" and he 
went back to Lady Barnstaple, but she could 
not be intarupted now — Hie matter under 
consideration was too 9eriou8, and the duke 
was obliged to disturb somebody else. 

The next morning, at breakfast, however, 
he brought on the question of the prizes. 

" Victory is enough in itself, is it not ? " 

" But bearing away the prize gracefully is 
quite essential; receiving the crown on the 
point of the lance is the etiquette," said Mr. 
Poynings. 
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"We are going to have the cricket match 
to day," said the duke. " And to-morrow, 
being New-year's-day, we shall celebrate it by 
^ running at the ring ^ " 

There were some players in the house, and 
some from the neighbourhood joined. It was 
a fine frosty day. The ladies walked about. 
Mr. Poynings took charge of Lady Barnstaple 
and Lady Umfraville, and explained the game. 

" I do hot understand it in the least," said 
Lady Barnstaple, ■ * but it looks very pretty — 
only I am afraid of the balls going aptray, and 
hitting some of us. How fast the duke runs." 

The duke did run amazuigly for so large a 
man, and he played with great skill, — so well 
that Evelyn became quite interested in the 
game. He had in Lord St. Leonard a well- 
matched opponent They kept it up long. 

"Come, Lady Umfraville," cried Mr. Poyn- 
ings, " you will catch cold standing still so long." 

" Oh, I must see this out." 

" Will you bet ? " said Lord Barnstaple, 
who was one of the players, running up to 
them for a moment. "Do you not think the 
duke will win?" 
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" No," said Evelyn, " I rather think Lord 
St. Leonard will put him out." 

"I bet on the duke!" cried Lady Barn- 
staple. " Go back, Barnstaple, you will be 
wanted. Will you bet on Lord St. Leonard?" 

^^It is so interesting, I cannot think how 
you can care for a wager about it," said 
Evelyn. 

" I quite agree with you," said a voice be- 
hind them, which made the others look round, 
and caused Evelyn's heart to thrill — ^it was 
Lord Bupert Conway. 

" I quite agree with you : it is a pity to pro- 
fane such a noble game of skill with betting." 

" When did you come ? " cried Lady 
Barnstaple. 

"I have been at BilHngsly some days." 

Billingsly was not more than an hour's ride 
fipom Plessy Canons. 

"Did you come to see the duke only, or 
did you know we were here?" said Lady 
Barnstaple, who always wished to have all the 
attention of everybody to herself 

" I heard that Lady Barnstaple was here," 
said Lord Rupert, with a bow. 
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A shout from the players proclaimed the 
duke's being out. Lord Barnstaple took his 
place, and the duke ran up-^ 

"How kind of you, Conway I You will 
stay to-day, I hope ; I know it is in vain to 
ask you for to-mcnrow. Lord Ipswich will not 
part with any of you to-morrow. Is Xady 
Matlock arrived ? " 

" She came yesterday. I cannot stay more 
than to dinner to-day." « 

" But you will come on the second ? " 

" Unfortunately, I must return to town." 

** Come," said Mr, Poynings, " do, for hea- 
ven's sake, pay your compliments walking 
about — ^this is very cold work." 

He had Lady Barnstaple's arm, and she 
expected Lord Bupert would offer his ; but the 
duke took one, and he gave the other to Eve- 
lyn. She very well knew tiie vicinity of Bil- 
fingsly, and she had seen in the papers that 
Lord Bupert had "joined the family circle for 
Christmas week ; " but she scarcely hoped to 
see him. 

"Why did you not come earlier to have 
taken a bat?" 

VOL. I. s 
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^^How could I dream of cricket at this 
season ? I had heard nothing of your cricket^ 
ing, though I knew of your last arrivaL" 

Evelyn coloured. He had been aware that 
she was there. He meant to point out that 
he came because she was there? Did he? " 

" Win you join us now," continued the duke. 

" Oh, no; I am a spectator." 

^^ Was not there some capital bowling ? " 
said the duke to Lady Umfiraville. 

^^ It is a charming game ; I think I under- 
stand it nearly now." 

** Poynings instructed you. He belongs to 
the Marylebone Club, and was a good player, 
I believe in ^" 

^^ Flesdngham," cried Lord Barnstaple, ^^you 
are wanted." 

He ran down to the cricket-ground, and 
Lord Bupert and Evelyn followed Mr. Poyn- 
ings and Lady Barnstaple. 

" What a large party you are," said he. 

^^ Are not you a large party at Billingsly ? " 

'^ Yes, it is ' a large,' but tiie newspapers 
could not say ^ a distinguished party,' for we 
are only ourselves, my sisters, my nephews and 
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nieces* My father likes to have all his grand- 
children about him, and dowager aunts : it is 
the only tune we are all sure of being together, 
and we enjoy it so much/' 

^^ A regular old English home hospitality/* 

" There can hardly be a ^merry Christmas ' 
without children. I left them all rehearsing." 

" Are not you allowed a part now ? " 

^^ No, no ; the difficulty is not for actors ; 
there are only too many for the characters. 
Perhaps you have figured in Christmas Panto-* 
mimes in your day ? " 

^^I never made my appearance on any 
stage." 

"You never felt that you could move the 
audience as you pleased? You never can 
boast, as my little niece did to me this morn- 
ing, that I saw a tear, a real tear, in the comer 
of grandpapa's eye at Uie 'Babes in the 
Wood,' when I did the ' little girl.' " 

" It is a greater triumpl^ is it not? " said 
she, " to make your audience * be carried off 
in strong hysterics,' than to make them laugh. 
Laughing is so catching, if one laughs, all are 
pretty sure to follow. But I think the actor 

s2 
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must go home happier after a comedy than 
after a tragedy : he has made every one else 
happy." 

^^ I do not know ; I think I should be better 
pleased with myself," said Lord Bupert, "after 
having acted in a fine tragedy-^ have exalted 
my audience: anything will make people 
laugh, as you say. I should be ashamed of 
the stuff with which I had been moving ideal 
laughter. I would rather make my audience 
cry about kings and princ^ses, than laugh at 
Tom Thumb or Jerry Sneak. One is in much 
better company in tragedy." 

" You judge by your individual experience 
of courts ; but princes are not usually reckoned 
the safest company, or the finest examples." 

"But in my tragic parts, I exalt my hearers 
by their sympathy with the unfortunate great." 

" And after having been made to cry, and 
very uncomfortable, we console ourselves by 
thinking it is all impossible, we can never be in 
the situation of those unfortunate great, and 
put them out of our heads. Do you not think 
Les Predeuses Ridicules did more good than 
aU Racine?" 
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^^ There is always something personal in 
satire which I dislike. The good is doubtful ; 
Uie bad is certain : it is gratifying people's 
worst feelings — ^malice and envy," said he, 
smiling. 

^^Falstafl^" said she, ^^as you do not like 
French examples,. I know very well I shall be 
more satisfied with myself after, not only 
laughing, but being the cause of laughter in 
others, in acting Falstafl^ than if " 

Lord Bupert laughed — "You say. Lady 
Umfi^aville, in acting Falstaf^ as if it was a 
common part with you ; the idea of your doing 
Falstaff has totally overthrown my tragedy. 
I acknowledge I was only arguing for diver- 
sion—only going on myself that you might 
not stop. I really think, as the children say, 
* both's best — ' I like to see people happy — 
to make every body so, if one could " 

" Only youtthink it right to make them a 
Bttfe miserable for their good." 

" I do not think it does make people really 
miserable to see tragedy, or to read a melan- 
choly novel. If '* 

" Are you only going on now that I may 
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not Stop," said Evelyn, gaijy, "or are you 
saying your opinion? — ^because if I knew, it 
might make a difference in my answer/* 

" Only answer," said he, " and I '' 

" Do not care what I say, do you mean," 
said she laughing, " you just require me to 
give the one word, and then you can go on«" 

" I am quite sure of yoiu* saying what I shall 
be the better for hearing — ^but I am not sure 
that I could always go on« In the pleasure 
of listening one loses the power of reply." 

"The duke called out, "I am sorry you 
cannot find a word to say, Conway; Lady 
Umfiiuville thinks you are like most politicians, 
not a very amusing companion ! Cannot you 
find anytlung to say ; cannot you praise our 
pby?" 

" Lady Umfi^ville," cried Lord Rup^ in 
a loud voice, " do you not think that Plessing- 
ham is the best bowler in England?" 

" When I have seen all the others I will tell 
you," cried she in the same tone. Lady 
Barnstaple now came up and, in spite of poor 
Mr. Poynings — ^would stop and speak to Lord 
Bupert ; she felt it her duty to do so, for Lord 
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Barnstaple was in the opposition, and she felt 
she ought to make use of her slight acquaint- 
ance with Lord Rupert, to show that there 
were no party enmities — ^besides he was so 
handsome and so young, and so distinguished, 
she had no notion of not having his attention. 
She told Mr. Poynings to go in and ^arm him- 
self and then Lord Rupert was obliged to 
offer her his other arm, and they walked on 
round the terrace. 

^^ The duke has fixed the eighth of April, 
Thursday, in the Easter week, for the tourna- 
ment,'' said she. 

"It is to be then?" 

"Will you be there. Lord Rupert?" 

" It is too far beforehand to foresee what 
one will do ; but everybody that can will come 
here to it of course?" 

" It will be very splendid, I am sure, and 
Plessingham would make anything pleasant" 

" Lady Umfiraville has agreed to my ideas 
of the costume t At least as far as I can 
aiTange it now." 

. " There is time enough between Easter and 
Christmas for the most dilatory performers to 
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have even as many attractions as suit the 
occasion comjdeted in time." 

^^ Mr. Foynmgs threatens us with snow in 
April," said Evelyn. 

^^ No, it will not snow/' said Lady Barnstaple, 
decidedly, as if that, at least, was an arranged 
afl^, ^4t will he a fine sunshiny day, you 
may depend on it." 

^^ It always is for a party of pleasure," said 
Lord Bupert, smiling. 

^^ I am so very fortunate," said Lady Barn- 
staple, as if it was a privflege she was horn to, 
or a tribute due to her beauty. " I have been 
on so many picnics and so forth and it never 
rained except once, and I foresaw a bad day, 
and advised against going." 

. ^' I hoped Plessingham asked your o}»nion 
before he named the day." 

^^ He asked my consent — ^he could not wdl 
think of a day without it." 

^^ He must be well trained, indeed, not to 
think without your consent." 

^^ Of course," said Lady Barnstaple, ^^ when 
one does und^take to preside over such an 
aflbir it must be taut ou rim" 
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'^ It is very kind of you to undertake the 
trouble." 

"I like the sort of thing — ^I may say I 
understand it ; the duke does not mind trouble, 
but he wanted experience, and so- he came to 
me for advice. I Hke the sort of things and I 
was the more au fait to the matter, as I had 
seen a good deal, or at least something, of the 
kind at Yienna." 

I do not think I can allow the duke to have 
ail the merit of applying to you. Lady Barn- 
staple,^ for when he was talking it over to my 
fathar, I suggested his asking your opinion," 
tAid Evelyn, 

'^ Did Flessingham originate tiie plan of the 
touxnammt himself?" said Lord Rupert . 

Lady Barnstaple had just said, that he had 
ocMne to ask her adyioe about it, so she could 
not well say she had suggested the idea to 
him. Evelyn said — 

** No — ^not entirely — ^it was little Georgiana 
Vernon. They were at Archery, and she said 
something about prizes and tournaments — and 
then the duke took it up." 

"In fact," said Lady Barnstaple, taking 
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advantage of little Georgiaaa — ^^in fact, he 
just knew the word, but of the details he had 
not a notion ; indeed '' 

Here the cricketers' " Bravo I" as the game 
ended, put a stop to their conversation, and 
the duke came to be congratulated on^ 
winning* 

When they went into the saloon, the duke, 
Lady Barnstaple, and Mr. Windham, went 
into a committee of costume. Several of the 
party stood at the other side of the table, 
looking at the illustrations of ^^Ivanhoe**, 
** Johnes's Froissart," and " Queenhoo Hall." 

^^ This Eowena is not very graceful," said 
Lord Eupert to Evelyn. 

^> No," said Lady Barnstaple, as if she was 
afraid that, even by implication, she should 
lose her dignity of Queen of Beauty ; ^^ no, 
indeed, I shall not study her attitude, I assure 
you. 

^^ I am afraid you. will know all the claim- 
ants for your prizes too well," said Evelyn* 

" Do you know my * great unknowns,'" said 
the duke to Lady Barnstaple ; ^^ St. Leonard 
keeps his secret if he is one." 
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"He is certainly," said Lady Barnstaple, 
decidedly, and not liking to acknowledge her 
ignorance of the other, she resumed her dis- 
cussion in the committee. 

"How awkward those great swords are," 
said Evelyn, pointing to a figure of a knight 
drawing his sword over his shoulder. 

"And mean, I think," said Lord Rupert. 
" I should think it much finer ^to shred the 
foeman's limbs away,' by a one-handed blow of 
my scimitar, than come lumbering down with 
this great thing in both hands. One does not 
like to say anything against Coeur de Leon, 
particularly in this Chiyalric company, but I 
fear Saladin had the best of it in their trial of 
ddll." 

" But not here," said Evelyn, turning to a 
print of the * Combat m the Desert,' " Saladiii 
is like a privateer against a noble fiigate ; he 
seems as if it was just touch and go— -as if he 
Was trying only to escape — ^Richard is so self- 
possessed, and immoveable." 

" It seems so foolish to be cased up in that 
blazing armour, in such a hot climate," said he, 

" Just as the French always say — ^we ought 
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not to have conquered, bat still we did ; and 
90 did these armoured men.'* 

*^ Do not accuse me of saying anything of 
England like France," said Lord fiupert^ 
smiling. ^^ You think I shall 9ay — ^it was mere 
brate force; but it was not, it was all onr 
national spirit, our indqinitable detennination, 
in both cases.'' 

"However, it was grands in Ccenr de 
LeonV time, when each individuf^ showed 
his indomitable spirit There is grater 
courage, crarely, in single combat, than in 
all the men in a regiment standing to be 
shot at.'' 

" You will admire these tournament beroea^ 
then, and look down with contempt on those 
who do not break a lance, while the heralds 
cry, ^ Fight on I Fight on ! bright eyes behold 
your deeds.'" 

" A messenger has come on with this, my 
Lord, from Billingsly," said a servant, as he 
gave a red box to Lord Bupert. 

" Come, Conway, tiiis is too bad," cried the 
duke; ?* this must not take you away. Here," 
said he, opening the door of a little cabinet, 
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"^^ you can read and write a despatch ; but do 
not tell me you are to leave us." 

Lord Eupert entered ; but though he stayed 
to dinner, he was placed quite at the other end 
of the table from Lady Umfi^ville, and she 
could not, through the duke's incessant chatter, 
hear one word he said. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The duke had with his usual good-nature— 
but not at all with the docility to her ordi- 
nances, of which Lady Barnstaple boasted, for 
it was quite contrary to her opinion — ^asked 
his country neighbours to his last-year's-night's 
ball. Lady Barnstaple did not ^^ like that sort 
of thing ; " so, to reconcile her to the mob of 
the night, the duke came from the dining- 
room immediately after the ladies, and, saying 
the ball-room was ready, begged Lady Barn- 
staple to honour him with her hand, that they 
might have their own recherchi dancing first. 

" Good night," said Lord Rupert. 

"No, no, Conway!" cried the duke; "you 
have plenty of time ; you will not be an hour 
going back to Billingsly. Just stay and joiu 
the 4ight, fantastic toe;' no one shall repeat it 
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of you — jon shall not be called ^ the dancmg 
chancellor^' nor even the dancing secretary. I 
saw you reeling away last Easter with the chil- 
dren at Billingsly. Take Lady iTmfrayille.'' 

" I shall be too happy," taking her hand ; 
but the fact is, I am come to that time of life 
that I ^only stand up to complete a set with 
the children.' " 

" Nonsense I " said the duke, " you are not 
six months older than I am. Come along! 
In honour of Barnstaple's Highland chieftain 
ship, shall we have a reel. Lady Barnstaple? 
What diversion you had teaching me last — 
no, the autumn before last, at Dunniedoune." 

^^ Yes, yes! let us have a reel. It flatters 
Barnstaple to call him a chief." 

" Remember," said the duke to Evelyn, — 
** remember, you are engaged to me for the 
midnight — Country dance, we will have it, 
that it may include everybody." 

The quadrille was over. — "I must go, my 
father wishes us to be all together to-night. 
I hope he will not have been annoyed at my 
staying, but I cannot regret it. I shall pro- 
bably never dance with you again." 
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^^ It is an honour I shall never forget," said 
Evelyn. 

"Honourl" said he, smiKng, "not pleasure?" 

"Honourat)le pleasure — ^pleasurable honour," 
said she, smilmg in retum. 

"Pleasure, indeed!" said he, earnestly; "if 

I were not going home, I could not go 

Good bye." 

He went, and with him went Evelyn's in- 
terest hi the night. Not so to the duke, whose 
spirits rose in proportion to the numbers about 
him. Before twelve he took Evelyn's hand — 
" Now a country dance ; but, no, you wish for 
a touch of sentiment. Lady Umfraville, about 
the old year. Suppose we have a minuet ? " 

" ^Slow and solemn, fiill of state and an- 
cientry,' " said she. 

" But I never could learn a minuet — ^there 
is the misfortune. We can promenade it, how- 
ever, that wiQ be serious enough. Let us walk 
a polonaise." 

They made a solemn polonaise, the duke 
keeping his eyes fixed on the minute hand of 
tiie pendule ; the instant it marked twelve : — 
" Strike up a country dance — ^faU in, ladies 
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and gentlemen. Farewell to the old — ^welcome 
the new year I " The waits were heard in the 
hall, and away the duke flew down the form- 
ing ranks of the country dance, as if the new 
year had given new life, and as if Evelyn must 
enjoy it as much as he did. 

" Lovely creature, she is ! " said Mr. Poyn- 
ings to her father. 

" Yes, I was just thinking so," said he. 

"I augur well of our tournament, duke," 
said Lady Barnstaple, with her patronizing 
air at dinner, " from your ring prowess. With 
some practice, Barnstaple will do it very well, 
and Lord St. Leonard, I suppose, will appear 
in his own character at the ring." 

" I learned it at Konigsberg," said the duke. 
" We had quite a scene there : the young 
Count de Thordval twisted himself off his 
horse, and Alfred Rheinfels was so close be- 
hind, hiB rode over him before he could stop 
his horse, and almost before we could see 
what had happened, they had their swords 
drawn, and they were cutting each other's 
heads off ftiU drive. I was not used to 
German students at that time; I did not know 
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this was en regh — so I ran in, and, to save 
their lives, knocked them both down." 

" * For love knocked them down,* " said Mr. 
Pojrnings. 

^^ Exactly as the song says ; but they 
had not the least notion there was any love 
in the business, and I sho\Qd have had 
the whole university to fight one after the 
other — and no joke either; for, though I could 
have floored the whole set — one down and the 
other come on — at boxing, I had not an idea 
of the broad sword, and I should never have 
had the honour of tilting in Lady Barnstaple's 
presence, but the whole thing was put a stop 
to for the time. In spite of my fiiendly knock 
down, Thordval and Alfi*ed would fight it out, 
and poor Thordval lost his right arm." 

" That was past a joke," said Mr. Poynings. 

^^The old count, his father, thought so, I 
assure you ; and he made Government inter- 
fere, and the whole thing was stopped for the 
time. I learned the broadsword, and offered 
before I left to fight it out, but they thought 
the pleasure was not worth the penalty of 
ix>yal displeasure, and they consoled themselves 
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with their beer and their metaphysics; and so, 
as I had no taste for either, I was happily 
removed to Christ Church." 

" Having learned to play at the ring,** said 
Evelyn, " I did not know that they learned 
anything so graceftd." 

" It was not part of the university course. 
I do not know how it began : there were a set 
of fellows who called themselves Knights 
Templar, or something of that sort; and 
they were always ringing and tilting Moors — 
I believe it was Moors, and Christians — and 
they had banners and devices. If I could 
remember it all, it would stand me in good 
stead now." 

" Regretting the neglected opportunities of 
your youth, duke? " said Mr. Poynings. 

"I did not neglect what I could learn, 
though, you see — ^but the fact was, I never 
understood what they were at. I never saw a 
man look more relieved than my tutor was 
when I took leave of him. He saw the case was 
quite hopeless; he used to give me long things 
to write about, I never knew what, the Dorians 
and innate ideas, and heaven knows what; 
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and I learned the character, that is to write it^ 

but I never could read a word of what I wrote 

in German." 

" At Vienna it is all French and delightful," 

said Lady Barnstaple. 

* * * * 

" What is this ? " said the duke, at coflTee- 
time, as he looked over the letters and packets 
arrived per coach. He undid a flat, thin par- 
cel, and, glancing over a note, held a splen- 
didly bound volume to Evelyn. 

"Homage for Lady Umjfraville," said he, 
opening it before he gave it to her, he read out: 

"The Spell-bound: by Sir Luttrell Wy- 
cherley. Dedicated to Evelyn, Baroness 
Umjfraville." 

"By permission, of course," said Lady 
Barnstaple, spitefully, for she was vexed at 
homage being paid to any one but herself. 

" No, indeed," cried Evelyn, " I thought a 
dedication was never made without asking 
leave. This is most impertinent;" and, 
taking a pen, she printed " vnthoui perrmssion'' 
under the word "dedicated." It was in- 
scribed, in Sir Luttrell's hand, " Etrenne for 
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the new year, from the author, for Lady 
UmfraviUe." 

" It should have been so, certamly," said 
she, showmg her insertion to Lady Barnstaple. 

" Certainly," said she ; " but one never ex- 
pects good taste in anything from Sir Luttrell." 

He had had the bad taste not to admire 
Lady Barnstaple; he had a&onted her, and 
she never forgave him. 

" That is a just rebuke," said Mr. Windham, 
much displeased as he looked at the words 
" without permission." 

" It is well you are so prompt in your dis- 
approbation. Lady Umfraville," said the duke, 
"for you can show it to Wycherley himself; 
he wiQ be here to-morrow." 

"Why do you let him come?" said Lady 
Barnstaple ; " he is so disagreeable." 

^^ I thought he was vastly admired," said the 
duke ; " for my own part, I do not understand 
o^e word in ten that he says." 

"Why ask him here then?" said Lady 
Barnstaple. 

" I did not ask him ; he asks himself." 

"CaiUiot you say you cannot receive him?" 
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^^Not unless I send an express to stop him 
on the road. Shall I? * Dear Wycherley, — 
I regret that I cannot receive yon, for Lady 
Barnstaple says yon are disagreeable.' " 

Lady Barnstaple reddened. ^^ Nonsense, 
duke ; bnt is it too late for the post Snrely 
yon can tell him civilly that yon are engaged, 
or have no room for him; there can be no 
difficulty hi putting off a person you do not like 
to receive." 

"But I do like to receive him," said the 
duke, smiling with his usual good humour, but 
obviously determined to invite or refuse lus 
guests for himself; "the post has been 
gone tiiese two hours, and, besides, he is 
one of our tournament, and he really under- 
stands all these things. Indeed, I never knew 
him much till I consulted him about the thing, 
and that he fancied belonging to my troixpe. 
You will find him a most able assistant in your 
costume committee." 

" But he is not fit for a knight," said Lady 
Barnstaple, unsubdued in her dislike ; " he is 
not tdl enough." 

" He is not tall, but he rides well," said the 
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duke ; *' he is not well made, but he is a mon- 
strous tough build — ^thin and wiry, and active ; 
he is excellent at his exercise, I assure you." 

" He is remarkably ugly, I think," sdd she. 

" He has fine eyes, has he not?" said Mr. 
Poynings, " or at least he thinks them fine." 

" They will glare at you, Lady Barnstaple, 
through the bars of his vizor, and frighten 
you," cried the duke, laughing. 

"^WiU love or chemistry carry the day,' 
was one of our questions?" said Mr. Poynings, 
in 'a low voice to Evelyn ; " his having had lei- 
sure to write this poem — answers the question." 

^^ It is prettily got up," said she, looking at 
the illuminated borders and fantastic initials. 

"Splendidly. Worthy of the dedicatee. 
WiU you not read it ? " said he, as she laid it 
down, after having looked over the embellish- 
ments. 

" I do not feel favourably inclined to it." 

"But when you are to see the author 
to-morrow ? " 

" I shall not begin the subject to him ; and 
if he asks me about it, it is easier to say that 
I have not read, than I do not like it." 
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^^ Quite ridiculous, duke,'' was now heard 
from Lady Barnstaple ; /^ I shall not patronise 
such an idea." 

^ Well, Lady Umfraville, what do you say?" 
cried the duke, turning to her. " I want to 
introduce Lady Barnstaple and you to my 
Halcyon ; she is at Chatham ; and it seems to 
me the simplest thing in the world to go there, 
only we must set oflF early." 

^' And go in a boat to her, and take a sail to 
sea," cried Mr. Poynings. " Really, my dear 
duke, one would think you had been at 
Botany Bay, and used to summer at Christ- 
mas. It seems quite suspicious. What sent 
you to Sydney ? Do recollect^ that you are 
now in England, in respectable society, and in 
the month of January." 

^' Consider what fine weather it is," said the 
duke, laughing; ^'even in England, and in 
civilised society, we may enjoy a fine day in 
January as well as in June." 

" It would be quite dark before you could 
get back," said Lady Barnstaple. 

"It is a hard frost, you might be frozen 
up," said Mr. Poynings, " A sail in January ! 
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You might be stuck in the Channel till Easter, 
and how would you practice your tourna- 
ment?" 

" My dear Poynings, if you say I come from 
Botany Bay, you must have been living with 
the Esquimaux. Pray, when did you ever hear 
of the Channel being frozen ? " 

"Mr. Windham, said Mr. Poynings, in a 
piteous accent, " I am sure you denounce the 
plan ? Open boats and a yacht in January ! 
I shudder at the idea." 

Mr. Windham had no love for hardships, 
but he wished to assert the party's independ- 
ence of Lady Barnstaple, and he said — " It is 
not a long drive ; I dare say it will be calm 
in this frost,, and the row cannot be very long, 
nor the sail either. I am at your orders, duke, 
I should like to see your adventurous Halcyon 
very much." 

"Thank you," said the duke, "the Earl 
Marshal must be right. Lady Barnstaple." 

She looked fretted, and turning her beautiftil 
eyes as a last appeal, " Barnstaple, I beg you 
will not go." 

" I am booked, Caroline — I must go if Pies- 
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singham does. What say you, Lady Umfraville? 
Poynings has raised such a combustion you 
have not been allowed to speak." 

" Oh, I have no dependence on Lady. Um- 
fraville," said Mr. Poynings, in a resigned 
voice. "She stood looking at the cricket 
match, as if she did not know what cold was." 
. Lady Barnstaple was still more vexed, for 
she had laughed at Mr. Poynings for shivering 
on the cricket day. "But this is quite a different 
affair," i^d she, " such a long drive and a 
long row, and I dare say the water rough, and 
you will all be sick." 

" You are not obliged to go, my dear Caro- 
line," said Lord Barnstaple. 

" I have not the slightest idea of going my • 
self— I am only anxious for the rest of the 
party : consider, duke, what it will be to have 
them all laid up in rheumatic fevers." 

" The Miss Fanshaws have not a notion of 
rheumatism attacking anybody under fifty," 
said the duke, turning to some of the young 
ladiies, " come, we will put it to the vote — ^let 
us have a show of hands. Let all who are 
patriotic, all who admire ^Rule Britannia.' 
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We shall see Chatham Docks. I am sure Mrs. 
Fanshaw will patronize anything instnictive 
for the yonng people : there is a 100-gun ship 
building there. Consider all that you may 
see, and the Halcyon besides — ^the hardy 
Halcyon who has 'battled with the breeze.' 
We can have an ode upon it from Wycherley, 
from description— -as neither he nor you, Lady 
Barnstaple, will have seen it — ^he shall dedicate 
it, with permission, if you please, to you. Let 
every one that will visit the Halcyon, with her 
captain, hold up their hands I" 

There was a great majority of hands held 
up — all the gentlemen, except Mr. Poynings, 
and all the young ladies. 

" Thank you, Lady Umfraville. Poynings, 
did not your hand convulsively rise from your 
side to join all these fair ones ?" 

" Not at all — ^the convulsion was of grief at 
the melancholy &te of so many interesting 
young persons." 

" Tou will stay with the grave and respect- 
able portion of society and take care of them," 
said the duke. 

"There, Caroline," said Lord Barnstaple, 
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laughing, "see what you are come to — ^you 
are confiidered respectable." 

Lady Barnstaple had taken up ^ The Spell- 
bound,' and affected to be reading it attentively. 

"I shall employ myself writing a para- 
graph," said Mr. Poynings, * Melancholy cat- 
astrophe in high life/ or ^AwM event and 
fiightfol loss of life,' or * It is our painful 
duty to record a fatal occurrence which puts 
in mourning the noble houses of Plessingham, 
Barnstaple, Umfiuville, St. Leonard, &c., &c. 
We fear that the rashness of the gallant young 
duke '" 

" No no, leave the * gallant ' for me, if you 
please," said Lord St. Leonard, " Plessingham 
does not serve her Majesty — ^he only commands 
a Privateer." 

" * This unfortunate young nobleman,'" con- 
tinued Mr. Poynings, " *in the prime of life.' 
Oh, it is very moving — I shall blot my narra- 
tive with tears, but the most touching part is 
to come : * The interesting Miss Fanshaws, 
the young and lovely Lady Umfraville.' 
Wycherley will be here before we receive the 
sad intelligence, and he will compose such a 
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heart-rending monody; but on me devolves 
the painM task of announcmg the distressing 
calamity to the papers. Where was I ? — ^I 
must have a different epithet for everybody." 

" Come," cried Lady Barnstaple, " I think 
this is quite wrong: Mr. Poynings, you are 
making a joke of such fiightfiil ideas." 

" The widow's cap she will have to wear 
for me," said Lord Barnstaple, " terrifies poor 
Caroline hfaire dresser Us cheveux^ 

The widow's cap — such a vulgar notion — 
it cut her to the heart; it was the finishing 
stroke to all the wrongs she had endured. 
" It is very late for good people who are to start 
so early, I recommend your all going to bed." 

It was a glorious day — ^the drive was very 
pleasant — some of the gentlemen rode — ^the 
Duke drove his own barouche with several of 
the ladies — his boat was ready — ^the Halcyon 
was visited — she weighed and stood out — ^th6 
sea was like glassr— the sun was bright — a 
splendid collation — a Mend of the duke's had 
lent a regimental band; some of the officers 
joined the party — ^there was singing and 
dancing, and they all triumphed over the 
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terrors of Lady Bamsti^le and Mr. Poynings, 
and no one recollected that it was January. 
The day, however, drew to a close as soon as 
days in January do ; and, just as they put 
back, a thick fog came suddenly on — it was 
a dead calm, the Halcyon just moved — nothing 
was to be seen even at a yard's distance : the 
man at the helm strove to make out where they 
were; Mrs. Fanshaw and the young ladies 
looked aghast; there was a white look of 
inept terror in all the countenances of these 
helpless, — ^the most helpless animals in the 
creation — ^fine ladies in a firight. Mr. Wind- 
ham advised them all to go below; Lady 
Umfiraville assumed the command of the 
cabin ; deposited Mrs. Fanshaw on one sofa ; 
made the young ladies lie two and two to keep 
each other warm ; summoned the duke's page, 
had bottles of hot water laid at their feet, and 
all the cloaks and blankets that could be 
mustered thrown over them. A tremendous 
shock and shout, — " There, we have struck 
on a rock I we shall all be drowned I " screamed 
the ladies. 

Voices were heard through speaking trum- 
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pets. Mr. Windham appeared at the cabin 
door. " There is no danger, we have only 
carried away the figure-head of a steamer!" 
The agitated Aecks sunk again on their 
couches. 

He was pleased to see Evelyn smiling and 
looking so superior to her companions; he 
considered courage, and taking unexpected 
circumstances with calmness, as one of her 
aristocratic privileges — ^part of the dignity of 
high descent. 

" I will go up with you," said she, " here 
is a spare boat cloak." 

" Capital diversion, is it not?" said the 
duke to Evelyn, " we shall not be in Chatham 
till seven o'clock; Lady Barnstaple will have 
given us up ; Wycherley will have fiill time 
for his monody. How well you take it; I 
knew you would make a famous sailor ^" 

" A light !" cried the man at the helm. 

A boy stood by the side of the duke with a 
candle, but it was the last on board — 

" Stupid of my steward not to think we 
might be in the dark," cried the duke. 

The taper was burnt down to the boy's 
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hand. " Here," cried Evelyn, seizing a 
^ Guide to Chatham/ which they had been 
studying in the peaceM hours of the morning. 
The duke tore out page after page, and the 
short blazes were kept up. A second light 
appeared beside the first, as if in answer to 
their signal. It seemed to be bearing direct 
to the Halcyon. The outline of a vessel 
appeared cleaving the mass of mist; a bell 
was heard : a faint tinkle, as if fi*om a vast 
distance : The sound seemed to choke in the 
heavy air. Again a distinct ring. The duke 
shouted — ^the vessel was alongside — it was a 
small steamer. " We are come to tow you 
in," cried a voice through a speaking trumpet, 
in a hoarse and heavy, strange, unnatural cry. 
Lady XJmJfraville ran down to re-assure her 
bewUdered companions. The steward, who 
though he had not candles, had fire, had made 
some tea, and the young ladies were, with 
hysteric giggle, scrambling in the dark for 
their cups. Evelyn returned on deck. They 
were now in tow : other lights appeared one 
after another; as it seemed at regular dis- 
tances, showing a pale, yellow halo, indistinctly 
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visible, as if suspended in the air — a faint 
glow-worm appearance, as if unsupported 
beacons in the palpable obscure. 

" There's the floating buoy, we are in," 
cried the duke — and, in a few minutes, they 
had anchored. The boat was lowered, and 
the party, in far other guise than they had 
come on board, descended the side, and 
reached the shore. Tired, frightened, and 
cold, the ladies who had set out a few hours 
before so gay and flaunting, were now thankful 
for the fog-drenched cloaks over their silks 
and satin sheen, and crept, silent and dis- 
mayed, into the long-expecting carriages. 

But as Lady Umfraville was getting in, she 
heard cue of the officers say that which made 
her stop upon the step; he was speaking to the 
duke, who exclaimed, "Conway!" and the 
officer went on, " Tes, there was a dinner at 
the Town Hall^to Lord Rupert and " 

" Have you left anything behind?" said 
Lord St. Leonard, who was handing her into 
the carriage, surprised at her stopping. She 
was obliged to get in, and they drove off. The 
last moment, and the idea that Lord Rupert 

VOL. I. u 
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was, perhaps, in the crowd of genttemeiiy near 
the boat, and that ahe had not seen him — the 
only really disagreeable sensation of the day. 

Lady Barnstaple had ^'snffered agonies of 
anxiety,** and, beantifblly dressed, was lying 
on a sofi^ so languid from the a^tation she 
had gone throngh, that she could not rise to 
greet Hie party, several of whom very wisely 
went to bed. Sir Lnttrell, when they entered 
Hie sitting-room, was at the &rthest end, at a 
little table, apparently profoundly wrapt np in 
a book; the duke busy with laughing and 
talking to Lady Barnstaple, and congratulating 
her on the success of her prophetic warnings, 
and telling the story of their adventures, and 
declaring how hoarse he was from bawling, 
and how hungry he was after his exertions, 
and, ordering dinner to be served directly, 
was going out of the room to dress, before he 
recollected Sir Luttrell's existence. . " Oh I 
Wycherley! — ^you are come — how d'ye do? 
— ^Where is your monody ? — ^you have dined, 
I find!" 

Sir Luttrell, as if unwillingly roused, came 
forward, touched the duke's hand, and bowed 
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to Evelyn, who had been detained by Lady 
Barnstaple's sentimental hand beside her sofa, 
in her aflTected anxiety to be sure that she had 
not suffered. She smiled rather contemptuously 
at Sir Luttrell for his absurd getting up of 
indifference. 

" I beg your pardon for interrupting your 
ethereal studies!" said the duke. 

" Which have lasted,'* said Mr. Poynings, 
"exactly five minutes, for he was in the 
Hall when you arrived; but as soon as he 
saw 

" As soon as he saw we were safe," cried 
the duke, " he ran back to his form, and was 
* discovered reading. ' Very well, Wycherley, 
it is a pity, for your sake, there was anybody 
to tell of you, — I confess, for my own part, I 
prefer your anxiety to your philosophy." 



u 2 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The duke and all his party told the history of 
their adventures in separate tales — ^the whole 
epic beginning middle and end — ^in foil, in 
extracts, and abridged or enlarged, and with 
or without notes or comment as suited the 
narrator — but it was long before the duke 
arrived at what Evelyn wanted to hear — 
Lord Rupert's name — at last it came : " But 
we should have been later still, or perhaps 
have been sticking in the fog to this moment, 
but that Conway was at a public dinner, and 
some of the officers were there, and said how 
their eomrades were at sea and of the fog, and 
so Conway, with his usual zeal, sent off and 
had a steamer despatched and lights in the 
fishing smacks till we got to the regular har- 
bour lights. I assure you, Poynings, I felt 
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very much as if we had been frozen up as you 
prophecied, when the steamer came up and 
pulled us out of our fog. But where is your 
paragraph, or where is Wycherley's monody ? 
It would be pleasant to see how we were re- 
gretted. Wycherley," cried the duke, raising 
his voice, " Wycherley, are you asleep ? What 
is that confounded book you are poring over ? 
You have acted uninterested long enough now. 
Poynings came so affectionately to look at us 
at dinner, to see if we had lost our appetites ; 
and now we are going to bed and you might 
as well be there for anything you contribute 
to society. What is this wonderftd book," 
continued he, going up to Sir Luttrell, " To 
the Landholders of Kent on the Deficiency in 
the Hop Harvest." 

^^ Just listen 1" exclauned the duke, as he 
read the title, " ^ Deficiency in the Hop Crop T 
this interesting work has absorbed Sir Luttrell 
Wycherley's attentions for the last two hours. 
How many pockets of hops go to an acre now? 
Come let us see if you know it after all : 
What is the average number of pockets in a 
good season ?" 
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" That book appears to you to be about hops^ 
replied Sir Luttrell, " that is merely because 
you have not the key : that is the effect of 



" — '• ^glamour might 

Could make a lady seem a knight. 
The cobwebs on a dungeon wall 
Seem tapestry in a lordly hall." — 

To unenlightened eyes, this appears to be 
about crops and seasons, and prices: but I 
have all the while been reading of how bright 
eyes may beam, and in their lustrous sweet- 
ness kindle a flame they never pity. How the 
gay sweetness of a voice may wound the heart 
its softness may not heal, how— " 

"Heyday I" cried thp duke, pretending to 
turn the book backward and forward, and 
holding it to the Ught, " is all that to be found 
here ? I look at it up and down and sideways, 
and every way, and stiQ it reads hops, nothing 
but hops, to me! Well, it is a wonderM 
thing to have a key ; but unluckily we want a 
key to your key, Wycherley — ^at least, I am 
sure I have not an idea of what you mean." 

"Egad, the interpreter is the hardest to 
understand of the two," said Mr. Poynings. 
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" Such it is to be acquainted with the art- 
magic/' said Sir Liittrell. 

" But you have your magic all to yourself," 
said the duke, " cannot you give us a speci- 
men of your powers more suited to our com- 
prehension : you can do anything you please, 
I suppose ?" 

'^ Alas I No. Like all magicians, my power 
has its limits. I cannot undo the force of the 
enchantment: there is always another gifted 
hand which must undo or ratify the charm." 

" You tell us the dream," said Mr. Poynings, 
"win you not give us the interpretation 
thereof?" 

" Would that I could I All my art has been 
exerted, but hitherto in vain." 

" What a pity," said the duke, " but could 
you not give as a ghost or two? or tell our 
fortunes, or something suited to our capacity ? 
Lady Barnstaple, you are a great prophetess — 
you foretold, not exactly to be sure, but you 
made a very near guess at our adventures of 
to-day — ^would you not like to have a pro- 
phecy now about yourself from this accom- 
plished conjuror ?" 
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" As by his own account, he does not un- 
derstand his own incantations, I shall not 
trouble him," said she, ^' I shall leave him 
to be ^spell bound' alone,'' and she took up a 
taper preparing to leave the room. 

" Very true," said the duke, laughing, and 
looking round for the book. " Perhaps, now 
we can treat you to a little specimen of your 
own art — ^perhaps there is something in this 
book that you are not aware of, for all you 
wrote it. Can you spell and put together 
these words? " and he was opening the book. 

" Yes, I can tell you — ^two words have been 
interpolated " 

"Oh, hoi you have seen it — ^that accounts for 
your retirement from the world," said the duke. 

• "I found, indeed, that an enchantress '' 

he stopped, for Lady Umfraville was gone with 
Lady Barnstaple. 

I am sure, thought she, as she reflected on 
the events of the day, — I am sure if Sir 
LuttreU is a bad,' Lord Rupert is a good, en- 
chanter—coming to the rescue just at the 
moment it was wanted. The thought sug- 
gested itself — Was it mere good nature to the 
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duke — ^to all the party, or — ^her heart beat — 
had he known she was on board ? — ^probably 
not. — How unlikely, in the short snatches of 

acquaintance he has had, that 1 Am I 

never to see him for longer than a day — an 
evening. If I had Sir Luttrell's art-magic, 
I should soon transform him. Oh, how great 
a change! How disagreeable he is I — the 
moment he comes into a house he makes 
everything uncomfortable. 

^' You vanished, indeed, last night, like an 
evoked spirit that one could not bid stay be- 
yond its hour," said Sir Luttrell to Evelyn, at 
the first opportunity. " I wanted to confess my 
fault, in hopes of — dare I hope, for absolution?" 
- "A confession of what everybody knows, 
cannot expect absolution," said she. 

" Forgiveness, then? — or can I have neither, 
except after penance ? Impose any penance 
you please : I will submit to any penance short 
of banishment. Banishment would be annihi- 
lation. Any torture is better than non-exist- 
ence — * still let me bum, but burn alive.' " 

^' I am not going to impose any penance," 
said she. 
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^^ An unpardonable, unreclaimable crime ; — 
no offering, no oblation, to reconcile the 
offended deity?" 

" What do you mean by non-existence, Sir 
Luttrell, and annihilation ? So philosophic as 
you are, I wonder you use such vague terms." 

" My philosophy is only of material things. 
Physical philosophy is all I pretend to. I can 
be accurate as to the force of a lever, or the 
weight of a gas ; but metaphysical philosophy 
becomes poetry: it is too much connected with 
the feelings, it belongs rather to the heart than 
to the head*" 

" Does it ? " said Evelyn, quietly. 

" I have always found it so," said he; " but 
I shall be better instructed. Teach me. In 
the pure, calm light which you will shed around 
the subject, perhaps, I may at last learn true 
philosophy. Perhaps the very cause of my 
error may teach me the truth ; the very light 
that led me astray may in its intensity become 
the guiding star to the right path." 

Evelyn was silent. 

" Ton do not think that what has existed 
can ever cease to exist ? " 
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" r think the words non-existence have no 
meaning — ^we cannot fonn the idea. We use 
the word nothingness, but what meaning has 
it?" said she. 

^^How came the word? Is there a word 
that has no meaning ? What caused the word? 
The highest poetry, the lowest slang, have by 
association or implication some meaning." 

" They are meant to mean, of course. I 
^ meant to mean,'" said she, smiling, ^'that 
we attempt to express what we cannot think, 
and, therefore, can have no words for." 

•^ Yes, your meaning is always clear; but I, 
unfortunately, cannot, either by words or 
actiotis, express my meaning. Tour words 
* without permission,' are distinct as the fiery 
motto in the' Antiquary ; ' while my unfortunate 
de^cation, which meant only the most respect- 
fiil devotion, has been taken as impertinence." 

" I thought it was never done ; I thought 
that, unless permission was asked, it was the 
rule to say that a dedication was without per- 
mission." 

** Is one never to step out of rule ? What 
makes the rule ? The trammels in which com- 
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mon minds love to move. That A did it is a 
sufficient reason for B to do the same. Those 
who can only copy are right to do so. Origi- 
nals cannot be copied ; they stand alone. Who 
could copy Lady Umfraville? Who else is 
in such a position? To whom else could I 
have wished to inscribe the embodying of my 
feelings ? I had hoped that a * bright particu- 
lar star ' would not hide its lustre in the com- 
mon path of the fixed orbs." 

" K one particular star runs out of its road, 
what mischief it occasions I You aspire to be 
a comet; but even comets have their recur- 
ring times." 

^^ As long as they are sustained by attrac- 
tion, when the sun of their system turns away 
the light of its countenance, the comet falls 
into the abyss of space ^" 

"And is no more seen<. Drops out of the 
^heavenly host,' altogether ; therefore, you see 
it is safer to keep the homely track the good 
old fashioned planets have stuck to so long. 
Their rising and setting are known ; and to me 
the constant recurrence is more sublime than 
any erratic movement on which one cannot cal- 
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culate. Ever-recurring belongs to eternal ; that 
which shines, blazes, falls, and is seen no more, 
is perishable, mortal, unsatisfactory." 

" If constancy is required, only prove it- 
only try me ; you will find that I stand the test." 
*• You have chosen your comet path," said 
she, gravely; "I prefer the more common 
beaten track, our orbits can never approach." 

" Oh, do not say so ! I will keep any,, every 
path you point out— only command, I wear 
my chains willingly, gladly, proudly ; only let 
them be harnessed to your car, and conmiand 
me the road." 

*' I command nothing." 
"You will not commaiid — ^you will not 
accept my penitence— you wiU not grant my 
pardon. Are you superior to all weakness, 
even to that * sweet weakness to forgive ? ' " 

"To forgive, I must have been injurfed. 
Who has injured me, that I can forgive ? " 

"I acknowledge the impropriety of the 
word, of the supposition that in your unap- 
proachable height, it was in the power of a 
mortal shaft to wound. I see the audacity of 
supposing that I had the power to injure. I 
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haye displeased; I have done that which jon 
did not approve. You will not pnnish, you 
will not accept mj penitoice. Will you ac- 
knowledge my reparation. I have done the 
only thing I could to repair my £itults. As 
soon as I saw those fiital wcnrds, and knew that 

they were your insertion, I wrote to y and 

desired the dedication to be cancelled — to be 
taken out of the whole edition. Could I do 
more ? Perhaps you will say I could do no less." 

^^ Thank you,'' said she with a smile, which, 
if it was not one of forgiveness, had all the 
effect of it. It came from a kind and gentle 
Heart, unwilling to give pain, delighted to give 
pleasure. " Thank you. It relieves me from 
a most presumptuous place. Believe me, I 
am perfectly sensible of the honour of going to 
posterity in a page of Sir Luttrell Wycherley's 
poems ; but it was a painfrd pre-eminence.'' 

" I may hope, then, that you approve of the 
poetry which you think worthy of posterity? " 

"I have not read it,"said she, "but nowlwill." 

"And would my unfortunate inscription 
have prevented your honouring the work with 
even a look?" 
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"Curiosity would have got the better 
of vexation, I suppose," said she; "but I did 
look at it ; I thought the embellishments " 

" Oh, here you are, Wycheriey ? " cried the 
duke, " I want you to come and make out 
this old stone for me. Poynings has done all 
he could for me, and he swears nothing more 
can be made out. I bet upon your skiU. 
Come along." 

Sir Luttrell went, because he was in hopes 
Evelyn would read " The Spell-bound," which 
she did. But it had not the gratifying efiSsct 
that was intended. She had evidently sat for 
the portrait of the heroine: she was so dis- 
tinctly painted, that she blushied as she read it, 
and felt that everybody that knew her, must 
recognise her. She was sure her father would 
be seriously displeased, and she took the book 
to her own room, in hopes that, at least, till 
Sir Luttrell was gone, she might prevent her 
father fron seeing it. 

" I have read * The Spell-bound,' " said she, 
when she met Sir Luttrell again ; " it is very 
beautiftd, of course ; but I am afraid that, like 
the duke, I cannot understand it." 
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"For * cannot/ read *wiU not,'" said Sir 
Luttrell. " If you will not understand it, it is 
purposeless." 

" It is splendid poetry," said she ; " and, as 
I said before, will enchant all posterity." 

"-4 bos la Posterity/ " cried Sir LuttreU. " I 
was not thinking of posterity when I wrote it." 

" Well, you cannot prevent posterity from 
thinking of you." 

" I am very much obliged to it," said he. 
"But when one draws a draft at ^ght, one 
does not like to have it made payable a hun- 
dred years hence." 

"I should have thought you would. I 
thought the present paltry current coin of 
compliments was quite unworthy of genius." 

" Of compliments, the coin is usually coun- 
terfeit. But praise — ^approbation, at least — 
with the inimitable mint-mark of truth, is all 
I wish for. Not coin that may pass to every 
hand, that may belong to anybody; bnt an 
individual medal of merit, struck for the occa- 
sion, from one, for one only, and to be kept 
in the most secyet recess of my cabinet of 
treasures." 
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" Put by, and forgotten," said she. 

"If I had it, and it was pennitted, I 
should wear it openly and ever. Will you 
not say that there is one line even that you 
like ? — ^not that you think others a hundred 
years hence will like, but that you like your- 
self." 

"Oh, I admire every line. I said I 
thought it splendid." 

"You ^hink me pertinaciously vain, irri- 
tatingly egotistic, I know," said he. She did, 
indeed. "But I also know you are never 
irritated ; and it is not vanity, it is the vehe- 
ment wish to know if I have fulfilled a most 
earnest purpose. If it is egotism, it is the 
egotism of the heart. 

Lady Umfi^aville laid down the music which 
she had been looking at, as they stood by the 
pianoforte, and joined the party at the other 
end of the room, where the duke was getting 
up a round game. Sir Luttrell consoled him- 
self at ScarU with Mr. Poynings. 

"I wonder you authors do not put down 
this practice," said Mr. Poynings to Sir Lutt- 
rell, as he opened the ^ ' the next 
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morning q^ l^reflkfi^tt ^^M^re ip 'Tl^ Spell 
lK)UBd' ?^viewe4 before it k pijbUsbed !" 

Evelyn blushjed, wd Ifelt th»1; gw Lfttte^U 
and her faliher si^w iji. She wish^ tbe fip^ 
before vbicb I||r. PoyiiiBg^ tLel4 <^^ papepr, 
migllt bum it troreftds She ^s^j^f^d tj^al^ tbe 
"person allnded to" should be dragged fortji 
to light. Why should ^he i^ fear to see her 
name in print ? She had q^]^. it; tj^Q^s^d^. of 
times in faahiQi^ble int^ligepo^; i bi\t it was 
the being panned as theQbjeQtiofSir Ljittpfell's 
admiratdon tib^t teni^ed h^r.. It was a cov^ 
inaidioui^y and jM fWbUQ dji^play^ of hi^ wi&h 
to be thought her tevor? which d^^igijM^ted her. 

" We are i/jery iRUQb gratified by it^ I be- 
lieve,** said Sir Luttrell, nonohftl^tly, "at 
least our booksi^llers are," 

"Thi& man ia det^podfted to pleaii^ the 
boolcfiellers, at least," saj^ Mrs Poyniiigs^ aa he 
glanced over the artdcli^^ He ma4e no fipth^ 
observation, and Evelyn breathed more; freely. 

" Do you mind all, thq scjvere thijigs the 
Beviewd ha^e. said of you, Sir Liittrall?" said 
Lady Barnstaple, 

"Not in the least." 
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" To be mureyiewed, I suppose, is worse ?" 
said she ; ^^ to be past over altogether, the 
most unbearable eut." 

^^ Heardesa praise wounds me more^" said he. 

^^ I should have thought praise was praise, 
be it never so homely," said Mr, Poynings, 

" Homely implies heartily," said Sur Luttrell, 
" that isaUI ask." 

" You must write a Httil^ more oommonplace, 
then, my dear Wyeherley,'* said the duke. * ^ We 
homdy-minded people cannot praise where we 
do not see what you are at. Do you always 
know it yourself?** 

" Yes, perfectly well. I know what I aim 
at, perfectly, only it is. too exceilwt for me to 
attain." 

" How does your chemistry get on?" said 
Mr. Poynings. " Do you remember the ques- 
tion in the game at Stanton, which would 
carry the day?" 

^^ I must fall back upon the chemistry, I am 
airaid," said he. ^' I would fain have had its 
place taken." 

" You will blow yourself up some day," said 
the duke. 
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" Suppose you write an epitaph (Favance^'' 
said Mr. Poynings, "telling how you and your 
retorts were quivered to atoms — ^the cracking 
glass, the splitting crucible — the detonating 
battery — ^magnetic influences — ^galvanic shocks 
-—reduction of all things to their primary ele- 
ments — chaos — and yourself blown into no- 
thingness. Upon my life, Wycherley, you may 
make a grand thing of it." 

" I am instructed that nothingness is an 
improper expression. I never use improper 
expressions. But I shall make a note of the 
rest of your hmts, Poynings ; I think they 
will have quite a sublime effect." 

" I do not advise you to make use of them 
for your own epitaph beforehand, though," 
said the duke ; " or else the jury on the in- 
quest will inevitably bring it mfelo de se^ 

" But when the body is dispersed in empty 
air, how can an inquest sit on it ? " said Mr 
Poynings ; " there is the beauty of the con- 
trivance, quite unique." 

" It really is admirable," said Sir Luttrell. 
^' It is quite surprising, considering how many 
people have put themselves out of tiie world 
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in all ages and countries, how very stupidly 
they still do it ! I think I shall give this age 
a few hints on the subject. *The Suicide's 
Manual' — ^it would take in France prodigiously. 
They do these things in such a business-like 
way there. Eating a good supper first, and 
remembering the picturesque all the time. 
And it is curious that the French, who laugh 
so much at our John-Bull love-of-money and 
eating, generally blow out their brains, or 
jump into the Seine, because they have spent 
their last Napoleon^ or staked their last five- 
fi*anc-piece at rouge-et-noir, and are likely to 
starve. In England, people kill themselves 
because they are tired of life — for broken 
hearts, and such mental misfortunes." 

" So that we show our superiority even in 
our way of killing ourselves," said the duke. 

"You forget, Sir Luttrell," said Lady 
Barnstaple, "that you will never hear the 
applause of your striking exit — ^that would be 
an iijamense loss to you, I am sure." 

" You cannot come back as great actors do," 
said Mr. Poynings, " who, after having made 
their farewell-speech, find it so pleasant to 
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take leave, that they do it half-a-dozen 
times.'* 

^^ Bnt once you have acted your dying scene 
in earnest/' said Lady Barnstaple, ^^ we can- 
not have any more of it " 

^^ Unless I come back as a Vampire and 
haont you with my horrors." 

"Vampires are only sent to prey on their 
particular Mends/' said Mr. Poynings. 

^^ I am safe, then," said Lady Bamstaple. ^ 

None of the company were aware of Sir 
Luttrell's allusion about nothingness, but 
though Evelyn rejoiced at it, as a sign that he 
felt her discouragement; she was surprised, 
how inconsistent it appeared for a man at 
one moment to profess the highest admiration 
for her, and the next to say the most sarcastic 
things against her! He is a very disagree^ 
able person, was always the result of her 
reflections about him. 

The duke was displaying his dogs before the 
hall door : the party were scattered about ; 
Sir Luttrell came up to Eveljm — " Are you a 
dog fancier, Lady Umfraville ?" 
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" I am very fond of dogs as you perceive/' 
said she, caressilig a beatitifiil spaniel, who 
oame up and put hiis head on her haud^ ^ this 
fine animal would not come so glDodnaturedly 
to me if he did not know I shduld like him. 
It is melancholy that bunted should xmdxac* 
stand wlio likes and who didikes them, better 
than human beings," 

^^ Because they trust to itistinct-^we wait 
for words, which only ^ disguise the tiioo^hts,' " 
said Sir Luttrell. 

/^ What a fine creatuire this is,'' said she to 
the duke, as she patted the spaniel" 

'^Is he not? He is not so grand, but I 
prefer him to this Pyrennean." 

^^The Fyretmiean stdlks about b& if he 
thought our plains very prosaic," Said Sir 
Luttrell. 

"I brought him over fi-om Spun. My 
brother had two at Gribraltiur, and he very 
generoudy gave me one. He had leave the 
spring before, and went across to Barege, 
and brought back these dogs and a guitar* 
He was very sentimental with his guitar fc^ 
some time, Honiton told me, but he could not 
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keep it up. He got across Spain, and back 
again, just in a sort of lull there was between 
the last revolution and the one coming on. 
But he found his serenades to some fair donna, 
beyond the lines, woefidly spoilt, by people 
being shot all about him, &c. &c. — such un- 
pleasant doings, it quite broke the hannony 
of the scene.*' 

" Inconstant Philip," said Sir Luttrell ; " he 
could not stand the test of revQlutionary pro- 
ceedings*-' 

"It is hard upon the curious in guitars," 
said Evelyn, "that the weather here, and the 
revolution abroad " 

"Have quite cut up the trade," said the duke, 
"and no great loss to the ladies, I should think." 

" I dare say many a poor serenader would 
much rather that the lady did not like music 
o' nights," said Evelyn, " and would much 
rather be snug at home in his bed, than like 
Lovelace, with his frozen wig." 

" What fine times those were, Plessingham, 
when a man must be always fiill-dress, and the 
lady expected him to watch all night, freezing 
in silk stockings, under her window," said 
Mr. Poynings. 
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" The duke wants to go back still fiirther — 
to go back into the remoteness of antiquity, 
and despising the peaceM attentions of guitars 
and silk stockings, he is readj to break a lance 
and wear armour for the Queen of Love and 
beauty," said Sir Luttrell. 

" For , ," Lady Umfraville, the duke 

was going to have said, when the Queen of 
Beauty, hearing her name, joined them, anxious 
to restore the balance of power, having long 
viewed with discomfort, one lady appropriating 
three gentlemen. 

" Are you not going to show us your ken- 
nel, duke ? " said she ; " it is not far, is it ? " 

" Just a quarter of a mile : it is a pretty 
walk. Lady Umfraville, will you come ? " But, 
perhaps, this Uttle specimen of the cajiine 
family will do for you. Perhaps you have no 
fancy for pursuing the fancy wholesale ? " 

" I shall like to see it," said she. 

Lady Barnstaple was surprised at Sir Lut- 
trell's offering his arm to her. He intended to 
pique Lady Umfraville; but he would have 
been cut to the heart had he known the sense 
of relief with which she saw herself freed from 
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him; and how lie would have demised her. 
taste had he knowft how mnoh she psrefetred 
the dojLe'ft eampaBy to hku 

'^Pink keeps beside me^" said she, pattsng 
the qpanieV ^^ whidi flatters me.** 

'' You shall have his brother, Dqsh, if Jon 
like ; but I tfamk jou OTerlodi^ Soswal, my 
Scotdi wolMog, too mnclL I consider him 
the finest tiling I have/' 

^^He IS besButifid, but I prefer that noble 
TIfi gH idi mastiff: he is a much rarer «niitMil^ 
and more suited to Kent ; he looks so stalwart 
and true -«^-*^ 

*^Take osre, Wycherley, of Eoswall" cried 
the diikt, ^' I think he has takm a dislike to 
you. I snspeot he is something of a blood* 
houn<i-^^^ Jackson I cali off Soswal \ "" 

Boswal had rushed up growling. The hunts- 
man, endeayoiiring to reclaim Boswal^ let go 
the stalwart masti£^ and tibe PyienneaD, who 
fell upon Pink and Boswal, and a general 9n«2& 
ensued. Lady Barnstaple was most genuiUBly 
fiightened-**-Sir Luttrell brandished his cane — 
and the duke laughed, deligfated at the some. 

Jackson, at last, brought them into order, 
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but Lady Bamstapla demiHi!e|d-r«T^^ I am quite 
a&aui of the kennel now^ daakB^-yrr^f four dogs 
can put one in such feaer, what wiU a whole 
pack do?" 

^^ That is a most xqsjb <Jediiction/' said Sir 
Luttrell, " as four is to a fright, so is fifty- 
two to a faint — ^less than a faint cannot be 
expected, I think." 

" It would be a faint dead, I fancy," said 
the duke, " if the whole pack were to come 
about us like these ; but Jackson will be there 
before us, and he has his boys and their 
whips; you need not be .under the least 
alarm." 

They proceeded wd adnwqd the twenty-six 
couple of fine hounds, and their sleeping 
apartments, and dining room, and court for 
exercise, and all their perfect appointments, 
and the serious, business-like superiority of 
the duke's prime minister, so gravely sensible 
of [the dignity of his high office. Lady 
Barnstaple could net help admiring the beauty 
of the dogs; and, as they were kept in 
complete subjection, th^^ was nothing to 
occasion even a pretended fear ; but she was 
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diflcomfited (in spite of Sir Luttarell's sedulous 
attention^) because she heard the duke deare 
Jackson to take care that Pink's brother was 
given to Lady XJmfrayille's servant, while he 
made no offer of a puppy to her. 
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poses of reference during the continuance of the struggle in the East, the book will be 
valuable." — Examiner. 

** This highly interesting work consists of two parts. The first volume, after a memoir 
of Sir James Porter, proceeds to give a general description of the Turkish Empire, of its 
natural and Industrial productions, and its commerce, a sketch of its lilstory flrom the in- 
vasion of Europe to the reign of Sultan Mahmud II., and an account of the religion and 
the civU institutions of the Turks, and of their manners and customs, chiefly from the 
data supplied by tl^e papers of Sir James Porter. In the second volume we are made ac- 
quainted with Turkey as it is j the religious and civil government of Turkey, its Legislature, 
the state of education in the Empire, its finances, its military and naval strength, and the 
social condition ot the Turks, are all in succession brought under review. The work gives a fUller 
and more life*like picture of the present state ot the Ottoman Empire, than any other work with 
which we are acquainted."— JoAn Bull. 
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THE LIFE OF MABIE BE MEDICIS, QXTEEN OF 

FRANCE, Consort of Hknrt IT., and Regent under Louis XIII. 

By MISS PARDOE, Author of "Loais XIY, and the Court of France, in 

the 17th Century,'' &c. Second Edition. 3 large toIs. 8vo. with fine 

Portraits. 
" A fatdnatiiiff book. The history of such a woman as the beantifnl, impnlsire, earnest, 
and affectionate Marie de Hedlcia could only be done Justice to by a female pen. Impelled by 
all the sympathies of womanhood, but strengthened by an erudition by which It Is not In 
every .case accompanied. In Hiss Pardoe the unfortunate Queen has found both these 
requisites, and the result has been a biography combining the attractiveness of romance with 
the reliableness of history, and which, taking a place midway between the ' frescoed galleries * 
of Thierry, and the ' philosophic watch-tower of Guisot,* has all the pictorial brilliancy of 
the one, with much of the reflective speculation of the other.*' — Daily News. 

** A work of high literary and historical merit. Barely have the strange vicissitudea of 
romance been more intimately blended with the facf s of real history than in the life of U arie 
de Medicls; nor has the difficult problem of combining with the fidelity of biography the 
graphic power of dramatic delineation been often more successfully solved than by the 
talented author of the volumes before us. As a personal narrative. Bliss Pardoe's admirable 
biography possesses the most absorbing and constantly sustidned Interest ; as a historical 
record of the evento of which it treats, its merit is of no ordinary description."— 
John Bull. 

MEMOIRS OF THE BABONESS FOBEBJmiCH, 

Illustrative of the Secret History of the Courts of France, 
Russia, and Germany. Written by HERSELF, and Edited by Her 
Grandson, the COUNT DE MONTBRISON. 3 vols, post 8vo. Sis. 6d. 

The Baroness d'Oberkirch being the intimate friend of the Empress of Russia, 
wife of Paul I., and the confidential companion of the Duchess of Bourbon, her 
facilities for obtaining information respecting the most private affairs of the 
principal Courts of Europe, render her Memoirs unrivalled as a book of interest- 
ing anecdotes of the royal, noble and other celebrated individuals who flourished 
on the continent during the latter part of the last century. Among the royal per. 
sonages introduced to the reader in this work, are Louis XVL, Marie Antoinette, 
Philip Egalite, and all the Princes of France then living — Peter the Great, the 
Empress Catherine, the Emperor Paul, and his sons Constantine and Alexander, 
of Russia— Frederick the Great and Prince Henry of Prussia— the Emperor 
Joseph II. of Austria — Gustavus III, of Sweden — Princess Christina of Saxony 
— Sobieski, and Czartoriski of Poland — and the Princes of Brunswick and 
Wurtemburg. Among the most remarkable persons are the Princes and 
Princesses de Lamballe, de Ligne and Galitzin — the Dukes and Duchesses de 
Choiseul, de Mazarin, de Boufflers, de la Yalli^re, de Guiche, de Penthi^vre, and 
de Polignac — Cardinal de Rohan, Marshals Biron and d'Harcourt, Count de 
Staremberg, Baroness de Krudener, Madame Geofirin, Talleyrand, Mirabeau, and 
Necker — with Count Cagliostrc, Mesme.r, Vestris, and Madame Mara ; and the 
work also includes such literary celebrities as Voltaire, Condorcet, de U Harpe, 
de Beaumarchais, Rousseau, Lavater, Bernouilli, Raynal, de FEp^e, Haber, 
Gothe, Wieland, Malesherbes, Marmontel, de Stael and de Genlis ; with some 
singular disclosures respecting those celebrated Englishwomen, Elizabeth Chad- 
leigh, Duchess of Kingston, and Lady Craven, Margravine of Anspach. 

"A keen observer, and by position thrown in the high places of the world, the 
Baroness d'Oberldrch was the very woman to write Memoirs that would interest future 
generations. We commend these volumes most heartily to every reader. They are a 
perfect magazine of pleasant anecdotes and interesting characteristic thiags. We lay 
down these charming volumes with regret. They will entertain the most fastidlona 
readers, and instruct the most informed."— fxamtn^. 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 



THE LIFE OF 3EASNE FALBBET, QUEEN OF 

NAVARRE, from numerous original sources, including MS. Documents in 
the Bibliotheque Imperiale and the Archives Espagnoles de Simancas. By 
MISS FREJER, Author of " The Life of Marguerite D'Angouleme." 2 vols, 
vnth Portrait, 2 Is. bound. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" Miss Freer has done wisely to follow ap her ' Life of Marguerite D*Angoul£me * with 
a life of Marguerite's celebrated daughter Jeanne, Queen of Navarre. The latter was, in 
truth, a remarkable woman in an age distinguished for remarkable women, and towers above 
all her contemporaries, Elizabeth of England not excepted. Born in 152S, Jeanne became 
Queen of Navarre on the death of her father, in 1555, and reigned with great distinction 
and honour till her death, in 1572. Jeanne's position and character are well portrayed by 
Miss Freer. The qualities for which she was remarkable are noted without exaggeration — 
her fearless truthfulness, her rectitude, her passionate love of justice, her sagacity and 
solidity of understanding. Throughout the work, Jeanne, of course, occupies the centre ; 
but various celebrated characters grouped around her are more or less fully sketched. Among 
these are Elizabeth of England, Mary of Guise, Catherine de Medici, Francis I., Charles IX., 
Cond^, the Duke of Guise., and Jeanne's own son, the Prince of Navarre, afterwards Henri 
Quatre. The great political and religious questions that agitated France are not overlooked, 
but they do not encroach upon the space which in works like the present is better occupied 
with details, which serve to illustrate the manners, character, and life of the principal persons 
in the narrative. In combining general historical views with such details. Miss Freer has 
been in the present volumes singularly successful" — Morning Herald, 

"The life of the mother of Henry the IV., the excellent Queen of Navarre, is one of the 
most interesting episodes of the history of the struggles between Romanism and the Refor. 
mation in France. The difficulties with which she had to contend throughout her eventful 
career, and the virtues she displayed under her many trials, would secure for her a distin- 
guished place in history, independently of the celebrity which she deserves from her having 
been the mother of the best, and one of the greatest Kings of France. The task of bringing 
forward her claims to the admiration of posterity could not have fallen into better hands 
than those of Miss Freer, the able biographer of her mother. Marguerite D'Angoul6me."— 
John Bull, 

" We consider Jeanne D'Albret one of the greatest women that ever lived. She was the 
greatest Queen of her time, not excepting our Queen Elizabeth, her ally and contemporary; 
unsurpassed as a politician, astateswoman, and military chief j fertile in resources, far-seeing, 
determined, trusting to the justice of her cause in God, whom she worshipped according to 
the Bible, a good wife, a tender and wise mother, and faithful friend. Her life and all the 
exciting circumstances connected with it have been most ably recorded by Miss Freer; and in 
doing so she has displayed researches into authorities, edited and inedited, equal to that of 
Gibbon ; has made judicious and impartial use of them, and has given us in the biography 
of a woman whose greatness was not tarnished by a fault, a history of a very eventful period 
of the Reformation in France— 06»ert>tfr. 

*' We have read this book with great pleasure, and have no hesitation in recommending 
it to general perusal. It reflects the highest credit on the industry and ability of Miss Freer. 
Nothing can be more interesting than her story of the troubled life of Jeanne D'Albret. and 
the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive. We are sure that it will meet with as 
fovourable a reception as that which was accorded to the Life of Marguerite D'Angoul6me.*' — 
Morning Post. 
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THE OLD OOUBT SUBTTBB; OS. MEMOBIALS OF 

KENSINGTON; Bbgal, Critical, and Anbcdotical. By LEIGH 
HUNT. Second Edition. 2 yoIb. post 8vo. 218. elegantly bound. 

" A deUglitftil book, of which the chann begins at the tiie first line on the first page, for 
faU of qoalnt and pleasant memories is the phrase that is its title— * The OldCoort Suburb.' 
Very tulU too, both of quaint and pleasant memories is the line that designates the author. 
It is the name of the most cheerfoi of chroniclers, the best of remembrancers of good things, 
the most polished and entertaining of educated gossips. ' The Old Court Suburb ' is a work 
that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those who have a love for the best 
kinds of reading."—l?jramln«r. 

" Under the quaint title of * The Old Court Suburb,' Ifr. Leigh Hunt gossips pleasantly, 
spiritedly, and at large, orer all that is of interest in Kensington and ito neighbourhood. The 
subject is happily chosen, for Kensington comprises In it more of antiquarian and literary 
interest than any other spot in London. It is precisely the Idnd of book to be pored over by 
the sea-side or fire-side, where the reader can transport himself, assisted by the poetic fancy 
of Mr. Hunt, to the company of the wits and beauties of past generations. We Tery warmly 
recommend these pleasant yolumes to the attention of our readers."— CAroniefe. 

" A more agreeable and entertaining lxx>k has not been published since Boswell produced 
his reminiscences of Johnson." — OAcemer. 



MEMOIRS OF JOHN ASEBNETH7, FJLS. WITH A 

View of his Writings, Lectures, akd Character. By GEORGE 
MACILWAIN, F.R.C.S., author of " Medicine and Surgery One Inductiye 
Science," &c. Second Edition. 2 vols., post 8vo., with Portraits, 2l8. 

" These memoirs convey a graphic, and, we believe, fUthAil picture of the celebrated 
John Aberoethy. The volumes are written in a popular style, and will afford to the general 
reader much instruction and entertainment."— Hct'oM. 



THEUTERATXTBE AND BOMANCE OF NOBTHEBN 

EUROPE ; constituting a complete History of the Literature of Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, and Iceland, with copious Specimens of the most cele- 
brated Histories, Romances, and Popular Legends and Tales, old CfaiyahtMis 
Ballads, Tragic and Comic Dramas, National Songs, NotcIs and Scenes fhim 
the Life of the Present Day. By WILLIAM and MART HOWITT. 2 toU. 
postSvo. 2Is. 

*■ A most charming and valuable work, by means of which the great nuOority of the reading 
public will be, for the first time, made acquainted with the rich stores of intellectual wealth 
long garnered in the literature and beautiful romance of Northern Europe. The songs and 
ballads are tranaiated with exquisite poetic beauty.""— 5«n. 



BIJLE AND mSBULE OF THE ENGLISH IN 

AMERICA. By the Author of '* SAM SLICK." 2 vols, post Svo. 218. 

" We conceive this work to be by far the most valuable and important Judge Haliburtoa 
has ever written. While teeming with interest, moral and historical, to the general reader, 
it equally constitutes a philosophical study for the politician and statesman. It will be found 
to let in a flood of light upon the actual origin, formation, and progress of the republic of 
the United States.**— ^atMi/ a$td MilUary Oaxette. 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 



THE JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

GENERAL SIR HARRY CALVERT, Bart., G.C.B. and G.C.H., Ad- 
jutant-General of the forces under H.R.H. the Du&e of York, 
comprising the Campaigns in Flanders and Holland in 1793-94; with an 
Appendix containing His Plans for the Defence of the Country in case of 
Invasion. Edited by His Son, SIR HARRY VERNE Y, Bart. I vol. royal 
8vo., with large maps, 14s. 

" Both the journals and letters of Capt. Calvert are tail of Interest. The letters, In 
particular, are entitled to much praise. Not too long, easy, graceful, not without wit, and 
ever3^here marked by good sense and good taste — the series addressed by Capt. Calvert to 
his sister are literary compositions of no common order. With the best means of observing 
the progress ot the war, and with his faculties of judgment exercised and strengthened by 
experience— a quick eye, a placid temper, and a natural aptitude for language rendered 
Capt. Calvert in many respects a model of a military critic. Sir Harry Verney has per- 
forifled his duties of editor very well. The book is creditable to all parties concerned in its 
production."— il/^emeum. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MY MILITAKY LIFE. BY 

COLONEL LANDMANN, Late of the Corps op Royal Enginbbrs, 
Author of ** Adventures and Recollections.*' 2 vols, post 8vo, 21s. 

" Much as has been written of late years about war and Wellington, we know of nothing 
that contains so striking a picture of the march and the battle as seen by an individual, or so 
close and homely a sketch of the Great Captain in the outset of the European career of Sir 
Arthur WeWealey."— Spectator, 

** The deserved popularity \dth which the previous volumes of Colonel Landmann*s 
adventures were received will be Increased by the present portion of these interesting and 
amusing records of a long life passed in active and arduous service.* The Colonel's 
shrewdness of observation renders his sketches of character highly amusing.*'— JiW^anma. 

COLONEL LANDMANITS ADVENTURES AND RE- 

, COLLECTIONS. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8. 

** Among the anecdotes in this work will be found notices of King George III., the Dukes 
of Kent, Cumberland, Cambridge, Clarence, and Richmond, the Princess Augusta, General 
Garth, Sir Harry Mildmay, Lord Charles Somerset, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Lord Heath- 
field, Captain Grose, &c. The volumes abound in interesting matter. The anecdotes are 
one and all amusing."— Oftacrcw. 

"These * Adventures and Recollections' are those of a gentleman whose birth and 
profession gave him facilities of access to distinguished society. Colonel Landmann writes 
■0 agreeably that we have little doubt that his volumes will be acceptable.'*— ilMen«ttm. 

ADVENTURES OF THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS. 

Second Series. By WILLIAM GRATTAN, Esa., late Lieutenant 
CoNNAUOHT Rangers. 2 vols. 21s. 

" In this second series of the adventures of this famous regiment, the author extends 
his narrative from the first formation of the gallant 88th up to the occupation of Paris. All 
the battles, sieges, and skirmishes, in which the regiment took part, are described. The 
volumes are interwoven with original anecdotes that give a freshness and spirit to the whole. 
The stories, and the sketches of society and manners, with the anecdotes of the celebrities of 
the time, are told in an agreeable and unaffected manner. The work bears all the character- 
latics of a soldier's straightforward and entertaining nuniWe."'— Sunday Times, 
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PAINTING AND CELEBRATED PAINTERS, AN- 

CIENT and MODERN ; including Historical and Critical Notices of the 
Schools of Italy, Spain, France, Germany, and the Netherlands. Edited by 
LADYJERVIS. 2yol8. post 8vo. 21s. 

" This book is designed to give to the general public a popular knowledge of the History 
of Painting and the characters of Painters, with especial reference to the most prominent 
among those of their works which are to be seen in English galleries. It is pleasantly written 
with the intention of serving a useful purpose. It succeeds in its design, and will be of real 
use to the ranltitude of picture seers. As a pitce of agreeable reading also, it is unex- 
ceptionable." — Esaminer. 

*' This useftil and well-arranged compendium will be found of value to the amateur, and 
pleasing as well as instructive to the general reader $ and, to give it still further praise, the 
collector wiil find abundance of most useftil information, and many an artist will rise firom 
the perusal of the work with a much clearer idea of his art than he had before. We sum up 
its merits by recommending it as an acceptable handbook to the principal galleries, anA a 
trustworthy guide to a Iraowledge of the celebrated pidntlngs in England, and that this 
information is valuable and much reqidred by many thousands is a welUproven fact." — 
Sunek^ Timea, 



CiLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. BY JAMES 

BRUCE. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

This work comprises Biographies of the following Classic and Historic Per- 
sonages : — Sappho, ^sop, Pythagoras, Aspasia, Milto, Agesilaus, Socrates, Plato, 
Alcibiades, Helen of Troy, Alexander the Great, Demetrius Poliorcetes, Scipio 
Africanns, Sylla, Cleopatra, Julius Caesar, Augustus, Tiberius, Germanicust 
Caligula, Lollia Paulina, Csesonia, Boadicea, Agrippina, Poppsea, Otho, Commodas, 
Caracalla, Heliogabalus, Zenobia, Julian the Apostate, Eudocia, Theodora, 
Charlemagne, Abelard and Heloise, Elizabeth of Hungary, Dante, Robert Bnxce, 
Ignez de Castro, Agnes Sorrel, Jane Shore, Lucrezia Borgia, Anne Bullen, Diana 
of Poitiers, Catherine de Medicis, Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Cervantes, Sir Kenelm Digby, John Sobieski, Anne of Austria, Ninon de rEnclos, 
Mile, de Montpensier, the Duchess of Orleans, Madame de Maintenon, Catherine 
of Russia, and Madame de Stael. 

** A book which has many merits, most of all, that of a fresh and unhacknied subject. 
The volumes are the result of a good deal of reading, and have besides an original spirit and 
flavour about them, which have pleased us much. Mr. Bruce is often eloquent, often 
humorous, and has a proper appreciation of the wit and sarcasm belonging in abundance to 
bis theme. The variety and amount of information scattered through his volumes entitle 
them to be generally read, and to be received on all hands with merited favour." — Examiner. 

" We find in these piquant volumes the lil>eral outpourings of a ripe scholarship, the 
results of wide and various reading, given in a style and manner at once pleasant and pictu- 
resque."— ilMefuetMn. 



SCOTTISH HEROES IN THE DATS OF WALLACE 

AND BRUCE. By the Rbv. A. LOW, A.M. 2 vols, post 8to. 21s. 
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MniTAKY IIFE IN ALGESIA. BY THE COUNT P. 

DE CASTELLANB; 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" We ;,cominend this book as really worth perusaL The Folumes make us familiarly 
acquainted with the nature of Algerian experience. St. Arnaud, Canrobert, Cbangamier, 
Cavaignac, Lamorici^'re, are brought prominently before the reader." — Examiner. 

** These volumes will be read with extraordinary Interest. The vivid manner in which 
the author narrates his adventures, and the number of personal anecdotes that be tells, 
engage,the reader's attention in' an extraordinary manner." — Stmday Times. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH SOLDIER IN 

THE UNITED STATES' ARMY. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2Is. 

" The novelty characterising these interesting volumes is likely to secure them many 
readers. In the first place, an account of the internal organization, the manners and customs 
of the United States' Federal Army, is in itself a novelty, and a still greater novelty is to 
have this account rendered by a man who had served in the English before joining the 
American army, and who can give his report after having every opportunity of comparison. 
The author went through the Mexican campaign with General Scott, and his volumes 
contain much descriptive matter concerning battles, sieges, and marches on Mexican 
territory, besides their sketches of the normal chronic condition of the United States* soldier 
in time of peace."— i>ot/y News. 

CANADA AS IT WAS, IS, AND MAY BE. BY THE 

late LIEUTENANT-COLONEL SIR R. BONNYCASTLE. With an Account 
of Recent Transactions, by SIR J. E. ALEXANDER, K.L.S., &c. 2 vols., 
post 8vo. with maps, &c., 21s. 

" These volumes offer to the British public a clear and trustworthy statement of the 
affairs of Canada, and the effects of the immense public worlcs in progress and completed; 
with sketches of locality and scenery, amusing anecdotes of personal observation, and gene- 
rally every information which may be of use to the traveller or settler, and the military and 
political reader.— ilfe««en^er. 

ATLANTIC AND TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. BY 

CAPTAIN MACKINNON, R.N. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

"Captain Maclcinnon's sicetches of America are of a striking character and permanent 
value. His volumes convey a just impression of the United States, a fair and candid view of 
their society and institutions, so well written and so entertaining that the effect of their 
perusal on the public here must b^ considerable. They are light, animated, and lively, full 
of racy sketches, pictures of life, anecdotes of society, visits to remarkable men and famous 
places, sporting episodes, &c., very original and interesting."— Sumto^ Times. 

SPAIN AS IT IS. BY G. A. HOSKINS, ESQ. 

2 vols, post 8vo. 2 Is. 

" To the tourist this work will prove invaluable. It is the most complete and interesting 
portraiture of Spain that has ever come under our notice.*' — John Bull, 

HISTORY OF CORFU; AND OF THE REPUBLIC 

OP THE IONIAN ISLANDS. By LIEUT. H. J. W. JERVIS, Royal 
Artillery. 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

" Written with great care and research, and including probably all the particulars of 
any moment in the history of Qordk.^—'Athenxwn, 
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THE MOSLEM ANB THE CHBISTIAN; OB, ADVEN- 

TURES IK THE EAST. By SADTK PASHA. Reyised with original 
Notes, by COLONEL LACH SZTRMA, Editor of ** Rbyblations of 
Siberia." 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

" Sftdyk Patha, th« author of this work, la a Pole of noble birth. He ia now commander 
of the TarUah Coaaacks, a eorpa organlaed by himaelf . The Tolnmea on the Moalem and 
the Chrlatlau, partly Act and partly fiction, written by him, and translated by Colonel 
Scyrma, display very well the literary spirit of the soldier. They are full of the adventurea 
and emotions that belong to love and warj they treat of the present time, they Introduce 
many existing people, and liave the Danubian principalities for scene of action. Here are 
sources of popularity which the book fUrly claims. As a translation, it is excellent*— 
Sgaminer. 



HOME LIFE IN RUSSIA. REVISED BY COL. LACH 

SZYRMA, Editor of '' Retblations of Siberia.'* 2 vols. postSvo. 2l8. 

" This work gives a very interesting and graphic account of the manners and customs of 
the Russian people. The most interesting and amusing parts of the work will be found to be 
those interior scenes in the houses of the wealthy and middle classes of Russia upon which 
we liave but scanty infbrmatioo, although they are some of the most striking and truthful 
indications of the progress and civilization of a country. As such we recommend them to the 
study of our readers."— OA«ercer. 

*'A curious, extraordinary, and very entertaining memoir is contained in these volumea, 
and at the present crisis cannot but command an eager perusal. The special recommendo* 
tion of the work to ns is the novel view and clear insight it affords Englishmen of the real 
character of the Russians. Their sayings and doings, and the machinery of their society, are 
all laid unsparingly hare,**'^Simday Times. 

** So little is known in this country of the internal condition of Russia, or the state of 
society in that enormous empire, that the contents of these volumes will naturally be perused 
with great curiosity. The volumes abound in lively dialogue, and are enlivened by satirical 
and humorous touches, and the manners and customs of the Individuals composing what is 
called the middle rank in Russia are graphically described.*'— Ifomiiijr Herald. 

REVELATIONS OF SIBERIA. BY A BANISHED 

LADY. Edited by COLONEL LACH SZYRMA. Third and cheaper 
Edition. 2 vols, post 8to. 16s. 

" A thoroughly good book. It cannot be read by too many people.**— DicAreiu's Houte* 
hold Wordi. 

" The authoress of these volumes was a lady of quality, who, having incurred the 
displeasure of the Russian Government for a political offence, was exiled to Siberia. The 
place of her exile was Berecov, the most northern part of thl^ northern penal settlement j and 
in It she spent about two years, not unprofltably, as the reader will find by her interesting 
work, eontaining a lively and graphic picture of the country, the people, their manners and 
customs, &c. The book gives a most important and valuable insight into the economy of 
what haa been hitherto the terra incognita of Russian despotism."— jDot'/y News. 

** Since the publication of the famous romance the ' Exiles of Siberia,' we have bad 
no account of these desolate lands more attractive than the present work.*' — Olo^. 
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SPORTING ADVENTURES IN THE NEW WORLD; 

OR, DAYS AND NIGHTS OP MOOSE HUNTING IN THE PINE 
FORESTS OF ACADIA. By CAMPBELL HARDY, Royal Artillery. 
2 vols, post Svo. with illustrations, 21s. 

**Full of spirit-stirring adventure and useful Information.'*— DotVjf News, 

" T&ls boolc is replete with interest. The adventures, which are striking and romantic, 
are most graphically described.*'— Be/r« Life* 

** To sportsmen, naturalists, and lovers of nature in her more romantic moods, these 
volumes will prove unusually attractive, positively fascinating. Indeed — so varied, novel, and 
exciting are tlie adventures and scenes they describe."— Sttn. 

"A spirited record of sporting adventures, very entertaining and well worthy theatten- 
tion of all sportsmen who desire some frvsher field than Europe can afford them. The 
forests of Nova Scotia abound in moose, cariboo, bears, wolves, partridge, snipe and wild 
duck, while the rivers are teeming with salmon and other fish, so that Lieutenant Hardy's 
sport was of the best kind, and in the details which he has given us tbere is much to 
Interest and amuse. He Is a thorough sportsman, patient, skilful, and active, and relates 
his adventures with the gusto of a man who enjoys the life." — The Press, 

A SKETCHER'S TOUR ROUND THE WORLD. BY 

ROBERT ELWES, Esci. Second Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo., with 21 
Coloured Illustrations from Original Designs by the Author. 21s. elegantly 
bound, gilt edges. 

NABRATIVE OF A JOUKNEy ROUND THE WORLD, 

Comprising A Winter Passage across the Andes to Chili, with a 
Visit to the Gold Regions of California and Australia, the South 
Sea Islands, Java, &c. By F. GERSTAECKER. 3 vols, post Svo. 
31s. 6d. 



** Starting tram Bremen for California, the author of this Narrative proceeded to Rlo» 
and thence to Buenos AyreSj where he exchanged the wild seas for the yet wilder Pampas, 
and made his way on horseback to Valparaiso across the Cordilleras — a winter passage full of 
difficulty and danger. From Valparaiso he sailed to California, and visited San Francisco, 
Sacramento, and the mining districts generally. Thence he steered his course to the South 
Sea Islands, resting at Honolulu, Tahiti, and other gems of the sea in that quarter, and from 
thence to Sydney, marching through the Murray Valley, and inspecting the Adelaide district. 
From Australia he dashed onward to Java, riding through the Interior, and talring a general 
survey of Batavia, with a glance at Japan and the Japanese. An active, intelligent, observant 
man, the notes he made of his adventures are fUll of variety and interest His descriptions of 
places and persons are lively, and his remarlcs on natural productious and the phenomena of 
earth, sea, and sky are always sensible, and made with a view to practical results. Those 
portions of the Narrative which refer to California and Australia are replete with vivid 
sketches; and Indeed the whole work abounds with living and picturesque descriptions of 
men, manners, and localities." — Qlobe, 
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THE WABASH: OR, ADVENTURES OF AN ENG- 
LISH GENTLEMAN'S FAMILY IN THE INTERIOR OF AMERICA. 
By J. R. BESTE, Escu 2 vols, post 8yo. 2l8. 
'* Mr. Beste*! book is interesting. In literary merit it is above the majority of books of 

travel. It deserves consaltation from all who may wish to receive a candid, sensible, and 

fair account of the author's experience."— -if Mefueum. 

*' Mr^ Bests is one of the most instructive and interesting of American travellers. In 

his sensible and entertaining narrative, which we hope will become as popular as it deserves 

to be, we find a picture of the country and the people more familiar and more graphic than 

any which we have met with elsewhere." — Post. 

AUSTRALIA AS IT IS : ITS SETTLEMENTS, FARMS, 

AND GOLD FIELDS. By F. LANCELOT, Esa., Minbralogical Sur- 
veyor IN THE Australian Colonies. Second Edition, revised. 2 vols, 
post 8vo. 2l8. 
" This is an unadorned account of the actual condition In which these colonies are found, 
by a professional surveyor and mineralogist, who goes over the ground with a careful glance 
and a remarkable aptitude for seizing on the practical portions of the subject. On the 
climate, the vegetation, and the agricultural resources of the country, he is copious in the 
extreme, and to the intending emigrant an invaluable instructor. As may be expected from 
a scientific hand, the subject of gold digging undergoes a thorough manipulation. Mr. 
Lancelot dwells with minuteness on the several indications, stratifications, varieties of soil, 
and methods of working, experience has pointed out, and offers a perfect manual of the new 
craft to the adventurous settler. Nor has he neglected to provide him with information as to 
the sea voyage, and all its accessories, the commodities most in request at the antipodes, and 
a general view of social wants, family management, &c., such as a shrewd and observant 
counsellor, aided by old resident authorities, can afford. As a guide to the auriferous regions, 
as well as the pastoral solitudes of Australia, the work is unsurpassed." — Globe. 

A LADTS VISIT TO THE GOLD DIGGINGS OF 

AUSTRALIA. By MRS. CLACY. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

" The most pithy and entertaining of all the books that have been written on the gold 
diggings.'*— Literary Gagette. 

" Mrs. Clacy's book will be read with considerable interest, and not without profit. 
Her statements and advice will be most useful among her own sex." — Athenmum. 

** Mrs. Clacy tells her story well. Her book is the most graphic account of the diggings 
and the gold country in general that is to be had,"— Dailff News. 

LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF AUSTRALIAN UFE. 

By MRS. CLACY. Author of " A Lady's Visit to the Gold Diggings." 
2 vols, post 8yo. 21s. 

" In these volumes Mrs. Clacy has presented life in Australia in all its varied aspects. 
An intimate acquaintance with the country, and with the circumstances in which settlers and 
emigrants find themselves, has enabled the writer to impart to her narrative a character of 
truthfulness and life-like animation, which renders them no less instructive than charming . 
The book is throughout exceedingly attractive."— JoAn Bull. 

"While aflbrding amusement to the general reader, these 'Lights and Shadows of 
Australian Life,' are full of useful hints to Intending emigrants, and will convey to friends at 
home acceptable information as to the country where so many now have friends or relattves.** 
— Literary Gazette. 
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MY TRAVELS; OR, AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOUR- 

NEY THROUGH FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, AND ITALY. By 
CAPTAIN CHAMIER. 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
*' This work will be sure to obtain general penisal— as an intelligent, an interesting, and 
above all, an honest production, by a deservedly popular writer." — Observer, 

TRAVELS IN EUROPEAN TURKEY: THROUGH 

Bosnia, Se&via, Bulgaria, Macedonia, Roumelia, Albania, and 
Epirus ; with a Visit to Greece and the Ionian Isles, and a Home- 
ward Tour through Hungary and the Sclavonian Provinces of 
Austria on the Lower Danube. By EDMUND SPENCER, Esa. 
Author of ** Travels in Circassia/' etc. Second and Cheaper Edition, in 
2 vols. 8vo., with Illustrations, and a valuable Map of European Turkey 
from the most recent Charts in the possession of the Austrian and Turkish 
Governments, revised by the Author, IBs. 

" These important volumes describe some of those countries to which public attention 
is now more particularly directed : Turkey, Greece, Hungary, and Austria. The author has 
given us a moat interesting picture of the Turkish Empire, its weaknesses, and the embar- 
rassmeuts from which it is now suffering. Its financial difficulties, the discontent of ita 
Christian, and the turbulence of a great portion of its Mohammedan subjects. We cordially 
recommend Mr. Spencer's valuable and interesting volumes to the attention of the reader." — 
U, S. Magagine, 

A TOUR OF INQUIRY THROUGH FRANCE AND 

ITALY, Illustrating their Present Social, Political, and Religious 
Condition. By EDMUND SPENCER, Esa., Author of "Travels in 
European Turkey," " Circassia," &c. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

*< Mr. spencer has travelled through France and Italy, with the eyes and feelings of a 
Protestant philosopher. His volumes contain much valuable matter, many Judicious remarks, 
and a great deal of useful information.'*— JIf orm'nj' Chronicle. 

ARCTIC MISCELLANIES, A SOUVENIR OF THE 

LATE POLAR SEARCH. By the OFFICERS and SEAMEN of the 
EXPEDITION. Dedicated by permission to the Lords of the 
Admiralty. Second Edition. 1 vol., with numerous Illustrations. 

** This voluQie is not the least interesting or instructive among the records of the late 
expedition in. search of Sir John Franklin, commanded by Captain Austin. The most 
valuable portions of the book are those which relate to the scientific and practical observations 
made In the course of the expedition, and the descriptions of scenery and incidents of arctic 
travel. From the variety of the materials, and the novelty of the scenes and incidents to 
which they refer, no less than the interest which attaches to all that relates to the probable 
safety of Sir John Franklin and his companions, the Arctic Miscellanies forms a very 
readable book, and one that redounds to the honour of the national character." — The Time*. 
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FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON. BY W. KNIGHTON, M. A., 

formerly Secretary to the Ceylon Branch Royal Asiatic Society. 
Second Edition, 2 vols, post 8vo. 21b. 

*' A ^ery clever and smiulng book, by one who has lived as a planter and jonmalist many 
years in Ceylon. The work is filled with interesting accounts of the sports, resources, pro> 
ductions, scenery, and traditions of the island. The sporting adventures are narrated in a 
very spirited manner.'* — Standard. 

" We have not met with a more delightful book for along time past.'* — Lit. Qax. 

"We have no recollection of a more interesting or instructive work on Ceylon and the 
Cingalese than that which Mr. Knighton has just given to the world. It displays a great deal of 
acuteness and sagacity in its observation of men and manners, and contains a vast deal of 
useful Information on topics, historical, political, and commercial, and has the charm of a 
fluent and graphic styie.**~ilf ormn^r Post. 



TROPICAL SEETCHES; OB, REMINISCENCES OF 

AN INDIAN JOURNALIST. BY W. KNIGHTON, M.A., Author of 
" Forest Life in Ceylon." 2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8. 

*' When Mr. Knighton's pleasant volumes on Ceylon were published, we freely gave his 
publication the praise which It appears to have well deserved, since another edition has been, 
calledfor. Amongst the writersof theday,weknowof none who are more felicitous in hitting off 
with an amusing accuracy, the characters he has met with, and his descriptive powers are firat- 
rate. Take his Sketches up and open where you will, he touches upon topics of varied 
nature — now political, anon historical or commercial, interspersed with traits of society and 
manners, every page teeming with information, combined with lively detail. His style, indeed, 
is eminently attractive. There is no weariness comes over the reader with Mr. Knighton's 
work before him — all is vivacity. The Tropical Sketches contains the result of the author's 
experience in the East in various capacities, but he is chiefly at home when he'enters upon 
the narrative of his mission as a Journalist. His revelations of bis labours in an educational 
capacity, are highly amusing, and there is an added charm to the volumes that the impress 
of fidelity is stamped on every page. In short, Tropical Sketches maybe set down as the work 
of a man of education and refinement, gifted with a keen observation for all that is passing 
around him ; such a publication cannot fail in being both amusing and instructive."— SuiMlasr 
Timet. 



FIVE YEARS IN THE WEST INDIES. BY CHARLES 

W. DAY, Esa. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21 s. 
" It would be unjust to deny the vigour, brilliancy and varied interest of this work, the 
abundant stores of anecdote andincident, and the copious detallof local habits and peculiarities 
in each island visited in succession."— 6to6e. 



TRAVELS IN INDIA AND KASHMIR. BY BARON 

SCH0NBER6. 2 vols, post Svo. 21s. 

** This account of a Journey through India and Kashmir will be read with conddCTable 
interest. Whatever came in his way worthy of record the author committed to writing, and 
the result is an entertaining and instnictive miscellany of information on the country, Itr 
climate, its natural production, its history and antiquities, and the character, the relin^on 
aid the social condition pf its inhabitants."— JoAn £»//. 
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THE WANDERER IN ARABIA. BY G. T. LOWTH, 

Escu 2 vols, post 8vo. with Illustrations. 21s. bound. 

** An excellent book, pervaded by a bealthy enthusiasm, novel and varied in its incidents, 
picturesque in its descriptions, and ranning over with human interest."— ;S«in. 

"Mr. Lowth has shown himself in these volumes to be an intelligent traveller, a keen 
observer of nature, and an accomplished artist. The general reader will find in his descrip. 
tions of his wanderings in Arabia, and among the most interesting monuments of old 
Christian lands, a great deal that cannot fail to interest and amuse him. — Post. 

EIGHTEEN TEARS ON THE GOLD COAST OF 

AFRICA ; including an Account of the Native Tribes, and their 

INTERCOURSE WITH EUROPEANS. By BRODIE CRUICKSHANK, MEMBER 

OF THE Legislative Council, Cape Coast Castle. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 
"This is one of the most interesting works that ever yet came into our hands. It 
possesses the charm of introducing us to habits and manners of the human family of which 
before we had no conception. Jtf rs. Beecher Stowe's work has, indeed, made us all familiar 
with the degree of intelligence and the disposition of the transplanted African ; but it has 
been reserved to Mr. Cruickshank to exhibit the children of Ham in their original state, and 
to prove, as his work proves to demonstration, that, by the extension of a knowledge of the 
Gospel, and by that only can the African be brought within the pale of civilization. We 
anxiously desire to direct public attention to a work so valuable. An incidental episode in 
the work is an affecting narrative of the death of the gifted Letitia Elizabeth Landon (L. £. L.) 
written a few months after her marriage with Goveitior Maclean."— iStomlard. 

EIGHT TEARS IN PALESTINE, STRIA, AND ASIA 

MINOR. By F. A. NEALE, Esci.» Late Attached to the Consular 
Service in Syria. Second Edition, 2 vols, with Illustrationar, 21s. 

" A very agreeable book. Mr. Neale is evidently quite familiar with the East, and writes 
in a lively, shrewd, and good-humoured manner. A great deal of information is to be found 
in his pages." — Atherueum. 

KHARTOUM AND THE NILES. BT GEORGE MELLT, 

Escu Second Edition. 2 vols, with Maps and Illustrations, 21s. 

** Mr. Melly is of the same school of travel as the author of ' EOth^n.* His book 
altogether is very agreeable, comprising, many intelligent illustrations of the relations now 
subsisting between the Governments of the Sultan and the Pacha, and exceedingly graphic 
sketches of Khartoum, Cairo, the Pyramids, the PlainofThebes, the Cataracts, &.Q,"— Examiner, 

TRAVELS IN BOLIVIA; WITH A TOUR ACROSS 

THE PAMPAS TO BUENOS AYRES. BY L. HUGH DE BONNELI,of 
Her Britannic Majesty's Legation. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21«. 
** Mr. Bonelli's official position gave him great opportunities of observation, and he has 
fdmished us with a very interesting and amusing book of travels respecting a country whose 
political and commercial impbrtance is becoming every day more obvious." — Observer, 

THE ANSYREEH AND ISMAELEEH: A VISIT TO 

THE SECRET SECTS OF NORTHERN SYRIA. BY THE REV. S. 
LYDE> M.A., Late Chaplain at Beyrout. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
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SAM SUdPS NEW WORK, NATURE AND HUMAN 

NATURE. 2 V0I3. post 8yo. 24s. 

*< Since Sam Sllck^s first work be has written nothing so fi-esh, racy, and genuinely 
humorous as this. Every line of it tells some way or other ; instructively, satirically. 
Jocosely, or wittily. Admiration at Sam*s mature talents, and laughter at his droll yams, 
constantly alternate, as with unhalting avidity we peruse these last volumes of his. They 
consist of 25 Chapters, each containing a tale, a sketch, or an adventnre. In every one of 
them, the Clockmaker proves himself the fastest time killer a-golng.** — Observer, 



SAM SLICE'S WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES ; or, What he Said, Did, or Inventbd. Second Edition. 
2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

'* We do not fear to predict that these delightful volumes will be the most popular, as 
beyond doubt, they are the best, of all Judge Haliburton*s admirable works. The * Wise 
Saws and Modem Instances* evince powers of imagination and expression far beyond what 
even his former publications could lead any one to ascribe to the author. We have, it ia true 
long been familiar with his quaint humour and racy narrative, but the v6lumes before vm 
take a loftier range, and are so rich in fun and good sense, that to offer an extract as a 
sample would be an injustice to author and reader. It is one of the pleasantest books we 
ever read, and we earnestly recommend it." — Standard. 

"The book before us will be read and laughed over. Its quaint and racy dialect vnll 
please some readers — its abundance of yarns will amuse others. There is something in the 
volumes to suit readers of every humour.*' — Athetumm. 

" The humour of Sam Slick is inexhaustible. He is ever and everywhere a welcome 
visitor ; smiles greet his approach, and wit and wisdom hang upon his tongue. The present 
is altogether a most edifying production, remarkable alike for its racy humour. Its sound 
philosophy, the felicity of its illustrations, and the delicacy of its satire. We promise our 
readers a great treat from the perusal of these* Wise Saws a;id Modern Instances,* which 
contain a world of practical wisdom, and a treasury of the richest fun.**-~ Jlformn^ Post. 



THE AMEEICANS AT HOME; OR, BYEWAYS 

BACKWOODS, AND PRAIRIES. Edited by the Author of "SAM 
SLICK." 3 vols, post 8vo. Sis. 6d. 

'* In the picturesque delineation of character, and the felicitous portraiture of natiooal 
features, no writer of the present day equals Judge Haliburton. * The Americans at Home * 
will not be less popular than any of his previous works.**— Poafc 



TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. EDITED BY 

the Author of " SAM SLICK." 3 vols, post 8vo. Sis. 6d. 

" No man has done more than the facetious Judge Haliburton, through the month of 
the inimitable • Sam,* to make the old parent country recognize and appreciate her queer 
transatlantic progeny. His present collection of comic stories and laughable traits is a 
budget of fun full of rich specimens of American humour.** — Ohbe. 

POEMa BY SOPHIA MnilGAN. i vol. post 8vo. 
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THE DRAlfflATIC WORKS OF MARY RUSSELL 

MITFORD. Author of « Our Village," " Atherton," &c. 2 vols, post 8vo. 
with Portrait of the Author and other Illustrations. 21s. 

" We recommend Miss MItford's dramas heartily to all by whom they are unknown. A 
more graceful addition could not be made to any collection of dramatic worka."— -Blackwood. 

** Miss Mitford has collected into one chaplet the laurels gathered in her prime of author- 
ship, and she has given it to the world with a graceful and loving letter of reminiscence and 
benediction. Laid by tfae side of the volume of dramatic works of Joanna Baillie, these 
volumes suffer no disparagement. This Is high praise, and it is well deserved.*'— ilM«Me«m. 

" Miss Mitford's plays and dramatic scenes form very delightful reading."— B«a«M"»er. 

** The high reputation which Miss Mitford has acquired as a dramatist will insure a 
hearty welcome to this collected edition of her dramatic works."— JoAn BuU. 

THE MONARCHS OF THE MAIN; OR, ADVEN- 

TURES OF THE BUCCANEERS. By GEORGE W. THORNBURY, 
Esci. 3 vols, post 8vo. 

" An unwritten page of the world's history is not to be met with every day. The author 
of these volumes has discovered one, and has supplied the deficiency. The deeds of alter- 
nate violence and heroism of the wild adventurers, who soon after the discovery of America, 
started forth in search of plunder, and sometimes of territorial conquest— now sweeping the 
main with their piratical vessels— now surprising and sacking some rich and flourishing 
town — now fortifying themselves in some strong island-hold, where they could bid defiance 
to a world in arms against them — ^form the subject of a narrative rich in variety of incident, 
and replete \dth striking exhibitions of life and character. To the lover of maritime ad- 
venture, these u^ges offer a fund of infinite amusement, doubly attractive from the novelty 
of the theme. "John Bull, 

DARIEN ; OR, THE MERCHANT PRINCE. BY EUOT 

WARBURTON. Second Edition. 3 vols, post 8vo. 

"The scheme for the colonization of Darien by Scotchmen, and the opening of a com* 
mnnicatlon between the East and West across the Isthmus of Panama, furnishes the founda- 
tion of this story, which is in all respects worthy of the high reputation which the author of 
the ' Crescent and the Cross' had already made for himself. The early history of the ' Merchant 
Prince' introduces the reader to the condition of Spain under the Inquisition ; the portraitures 
of Scottish life which occupy a prominent place in the narrative, are full of spirit j the scenes 
in America exhibit the state of the natives of the New World at that period ; the daring deeds 
of the Buccaneers supply a most romantic element in the story ; and an additional interest 
is iaftised into it by the introduction of the various celebrated characters of the period, such 
as Law, the Freuch financier, and Paterson, the founder of the Bank of England. All these 
varied ingredients are treated with that brilliancy of style and powerful descriptive talent, by 
which the pen of Eliot Warburton was so eminently distinguished."— JoAn BuU. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MISSIONARY. BY 

THE REV. J. P. FLETCHER. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2lf. 

•* We conscientiously recommend this book, as well for its amusing character as for 
the spirit it displays of earnest p\ely.**— Standard. 

SCENES FROM SCRIPTURE. BY THE REV. G. 

CROLY,LL.D. 10s. 6 d. 

"Eminent in every mode of literature, Dr. Croly stands, in our Judgment, first among 
the living poets of Great Britain— the only man of our day entitled by his power to venture 
within the sacred circle of religious poets." — Standard. 

"An admirable addition to the library of religious families."— -JoAn Bull, 
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FAMILY ROMANCE; OR, DOMESTIC ANNALS OF 

THE ARISTOCRACY. BT SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster Kino of 
Arms. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

Among the many other interesting legends and romantic family histories com- 
prised in these volumes, will be found the following : — The wonderful narrative 
of Maria Stella, Lady Newborough, who claimed on such strong evidence to be 
a Princess of the House of Orleans, and disputed the identity of Louis Philippe — 
The story of the humble marriage of the bieautiful Countess of Strathmore, and 
the sufferings and fate of her only child — The Leaders of Fashion, from Gramont 
to D'Orsay — The rise of the 'celebrated Baron Ward, now Prime Minister at 
Parma — ^The curious claim to the Earldom of Crawford — The Strange Vicissitudes 
of our Great Families, replete with the most romantic details — The story of the 
Kirkpatricks of Closebum (the ancestors of the French Empress), and the re- 
markable tradition associated with them — The Legend of the Lambtons — ^The 
verification in our own time of the famous prediction as to the Earls of Mar — 
Lady Ogilvy'^ escape — The Beresford and Wynyard ghost stories correctly told — 
&c. &c. 

" it were impossible to pndse too highly as a worlc of amusement these two itoost in* 
teresting volumes, whether we should have regard to its excellent plan or its not less ex- 
cellent execution. The volumes are Just what ought to be found on every drawing-room table. 
Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances with the pith of aU their interest preserved 
in undiminished poignancy, and any one may be read in half an hour. It is not the least of 
their merits that the romances are founded on fact— or what, at least, has been handed down 
for truth by long tradition— and the romance of reality far exceeds the romance of fiction. 
Each story is told in the clear, unafi'ected style with which the author*8 former works 
have made the public familiar, while they afford evidence of the value, even to a work of 
amusement, of that historical and genealogical learning that may justly be expected of the 
author of • The Peerage.* **— Standard. 

" The very reading for sea-side or fiie-side in our hours of idleness."— il/Aen«ttfii. 



THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM; OR, NARRA- 
TIVES, SCENES, AND ANECDOTES FROM COURTS OF JUSTICE. 
SECOND SERIES. BY PETER BURKE, Esci., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols, post Svo. 21s. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS :— Lord Crichton's Revenge— The Great Douglas 
Cause — ^Lord and Lady Kinnaird — Marie Delorme and Her Husband — ^The 
Spectral Treasure— Murders in Inns of Court — Matthieson the Forger — Trials 
that established the Illegality of Slavery — The Lover Highwayman — ^The 
Accusing Spirit — The Attorney- General of the Reign of Terror — Eccentric 
Occurrences in the Law — Adventuresses of Pretended Rank — The Courier of 
Lyons — General SaA'azin's Bigamy — The Elstree Murder — Count Bocarm^ aud 
his wife — Professor Webster, &c. 

'* We have no hesitation in recommending this, as one of the most interesting works 
that have been lately given to the public."-— if ormn^ Chronicle, 

" The favour with which the first series of this publication was received, has Induced 
Mr. Burke to extend his researches, which he has done with great Judgment. The inddenta 
forming the subject of the second series are as extraordinary in every respect, as those which 
obtained so high a meed of celebrity for the first. Some of the tales could scarcely be believed 
to be founded in fact, or to be records of events that have startled the world, were there not 
the incontestable evidence which Mr. Burke has established to prove that they havt 
actually happened.*'— ifecten^er. 
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BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 



GERTRUDE; 

Or, family pride. 8 vols. 

'* A wonderftiUy interesting and original 
novel/'-^HcraW. 

" BrilUant and full of incident."— 2)a% 
News. 

** The publication of this work will add 
to Mrs. Trollope*s high reputation as a 
noveliflt.*'— Po«^. 

LIFE AND ADVENTUEES 
OF A CLEVER WOMAN. 

" The ' Clever Woman ' is of the same 
class with the * Vicar of Wrexhill/ and 
' Widow Barnaby.* No person can fail to 
be amused by it."— Critic. 



TJNCLE WALTER. 

8 vols. 

"* Uncle Walter* is an exceedingly en- 
tertaining novel. It assures Mrs. TroUope 
more than ever in her position as one of 
the ablest fiction writers of the day." — 
Morning Post, 

THE TOIJNa HEIRESS. 

3 vols. 

" The knowledge of the world which 
Mrs. Trollope possesses in so eminent a 
degree is strongly exhibited In the pages 
of this novel.** — Observer, 



BY MRS. GORE. 



MAMMON; OR, THE HARD- 
SHIPS OF AN HEIRESS. 

8 vols. 

"The most lively and entertaining 
novel Mrs. Gore has yet written.*' — 
Literary Gazette. 

"Mrs. Gore has not produced a more 
clever, sparkling and amusing novel than 
* Mammon.' " — Critic, 

** In the novel of ' Mammon/ the style 
of Mrs. Gore is as buoyant, rapid, and 
pointed as usual.'* — Spectator. 



THE DEAN'S DAUGHTER* 

3 vols. 

"One of the best of Mrs. 6ore*8 
stories. The volumes are strewed with 
smart and sparkling epigram.'*^(7Aronse/e. 

PROGRESS & PREJUDICE. 

3 vols. 

" This entertaining and clever novel 
is not to be analysed, but to be praised, 
and that emphatically.**.— farafittner. 



BY THE AUTHOR OF MARGARET MAITLAND. 



LILLIESLEAF. 

Bbino thb Concluding Series of 
"Passages in the Life op Mrs. Mar- 

OARBT MaITLAND.'* 

"The concluding series of passages in 
the * I<ife of Mrs. Margaret Maitland' is, 
to our thinking, superior to the begin- 
ning} and this we take to be about the 
most satisfactory compliment we can pay 
the authoress. There is a vein of simple 
good sense and pious feeling running 
throughout, for which uo reader can fail 
to be the better.** — Atherueum. 

MAGDALEN HEPBURN; 

A STORY Ur THK SCOTTISH REFORMATION. 

3 vols. 

" • Magdalen Hepburn will sustain the 
reputation which the author of * Margaret 
Maitland* has acquired. It is a well 
prepared and carefully executed picture 
of the society and state of manners in 
Scotland at the dawn of' the Reforma- 
tion. John Knox is successfully drawn." 
—AthetuBum. 



HARRT KUIR. 

Second £dition. S vols. 
"We prefer * Harry Muir* to most of 
the Scottish novels that have appeared 
since Gait's domestic stories. This new 
tale, by the author of 'Margaret Mait- 
land,* is a real picture of the weaknesa of 
man*s nature and the depths of woman's 
kindness. Tiie narrative, to repeat our 
praise, is not one to be entered on or 
parted from without our regard for its 
writer being increased.*'— iiMemeum. 

" In this work the brilliant pro- 
mise afforded by ' Margaret Maitland * 
has been fully realised, and now there 
can be no question that, for graphic pio> 
tures of Scottish life, the author is en. 
titled to be ranked second to none among 
modem writers of fiction.**— Co/. JIfer. 

ADAM GRAEME, 

OF MOSSGRAY. 3 vols. 

"A story awakening genuine emotions 
of interest and delight by its admirable 
pictures of Scottish life and scenery."^ 
Post, 
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BACHEL OBAT. 

By Jdua Kafanaoh, 
Author of "Nathalib,** &c. 1 vol. 

*' Rachel Gray is a charming and touch- 
log story, narrated with grace and skill. 
No one can read the story and not feel 
a good influence from it. The characters 
are vigorously sketched, and have a life- 
like reaUty about them. We heartily re- 
commend this story, and shall rejoice 
when Uiss Kavansgh will give us an- 
other equally good.^—Athetueum, 

LADT WILLOUaSBT; 

Oa,THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. 
By Mrs. La TorcHi. 3 vols. 

"An exceedingly brilliant novel. Full 
of interest."— CAronic/e. 

THE HOUSE OF ELMOBE; 

A FAMILY BISTORT. 5 VOlS. 

"A splendid production. The story, 
conceived with great skill, is worked out 
in a succession of powerful portraitures, 
and of soul-stirring scenes."— JoAn Bull. 

MILLICENT; 

Or, THE TRIALS OF LIFE. 

By the Author of **Tbb Ccratb of 

OvBRTON." 3 vols. 

'*This novel is one of the most beautl- 
fUUy-written and powerfully-conceived 
works that has ever come under our no- 
tice."— HeraM. 

PEBC7 BLAKE; 

Ob, THE YOUNG RIFLEMAN. 

By Capt. Raftbr. 3 vols. 

"A highly entertaining story, which 

presents a graphic picture of military life 

in all its varied aspects."— JoAn Bull. 

** A capital novel, of the ' Charles 
O'Malley ' school, full of dashing adven- 
ture, with scenes of real history cleverly 
introduced in the narrative."— LtY. Qax. 

THE WIFE'S TRIALS. 

" * The Wife's Trials ' deserves to be a 
successful novel, for it is one of the most 
spirited and umusing we have read for a 
long time. The interest is sustained with- 
out flagging to the very last page."— 
Athenaum. 

PHILIP COURTENAY. 

By Loan William Lbnnoz. 3 vols. 
••A lively and entertaining novel.**— 
Literary Oazette. 

THE SECRET MARRIAaE. 

Or, CONTRASTS IN LIFE. 
By Miss Fannt Williams. 8 vols. 

"A deeply interesting and charming 
BoveL" — Chronicle, 



THE LADT OF FASHIOV. 

By the Author of 
"Thb Histort of a Flirt," ftc. 3 vols, 
*'A striking picture of social existence. 
The story has the merit of Originality, and 
talent has stamped it with an undeniable 
impress. The field chosen is not a new 
ooe, but the vigorous descriptions, the 
brilliant touches, and the life-like por- 
traits impart lustre to its pages.** — Smn, 

OUR OWN STOBT. 

By Sblina Bunburt. 
Author of " LiFB in Swbdbn.*' 8 vols. 

OLIVE HASTINGS. 

By Mrs. Parry. 3 vols. 

EUSTACE CONYEBS. 

By Jambs Hannav, Esq. 8 vols* 

** Mr. Hannay*8 ablest, wisest, and 
maturest work." — Atherueum. 

**A capital naval story, with stining 
adventures and well-drawn characters." — 
Lit, Gag. 

WOMAN'S DEVOTION. 

"A remarkable novel, both for the con- 
struction of tiie story, and the depth and 
accuracy of its delineation of character. — 
Daily New*, 

THE HEIRESS OF 
HATTOHTON. 

By the Author of " Emilia Wtndraii.** 
" There is enough in Mrs. Marsh's new 
novel to Justify the fame she has gained as 
one of the mostoriginal and pathetic writers 
of fiction in modern diiys. In eloquence and 
sentiment the wi>rk may vie with her best 
Ules."— TAe Preea. 

DISPLAY. 

By the Hon. Mrs. Mabbrlt. 3 vols. 

*'This tale is a most attractive one, 
with the irreat merit of highly-finished 
social portraiture.*'— TAe Pren. 

THE NEXT SOOB 
NEIGHBOUBa 

By Mrs. Gascoionb. Authorof " Tkiir. 
TATiON, &c. 3 vols. 

"The author has soccessftally por- 
trayed the manners of the day In one of 
the best novels that have lately appeared.** 
—Herald, 

THE JEALOUS WIFE. 

By Miss Pardok. 3 vols. 

" A tale of great power. As an author 
of fiction, Miss Panioe has never done 
anything better than this work." — OUtke. 

THE PSIEST'S NIECE. 

By Author of '* Lionbl Dbbrboast.** 3 ▼• 
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COirSTANCE HE£BEBT. 

By Oeraldinb Jrwsburt. 
Author of " Marian Withbrb," &c. 8 v. 

"A powerful, highly interesting narra- 
tive."— Ti«»c». 

'• * Ck>nstance Herbert " is a poem in its 
beauty and its lofty purpose ; a romance 
in its variety and fascination. The tale* 
as a tale, is deeply interesting, full of 
quiet pathos, and a calm and beautiful 
morality. It will be read with rare plea- 
sure and remembered with healtlifui inte- 
rest.*'— il/Aeiueum. 

OAELEIGH MASCOTT. 

By L. HowB. 
Dedicated to Professor Aytoun. 2 volt. 

"'A very clever romance. The style 
throughout is fluent and forcible." — Post. 

HERBEET LAKE. 

By the Author of" Aknb Dysart." 3 v. 

"A cleverly written tale from the pen 
of the talented author of ' Anne Uysart.* 
While administering largely to the enter, 
tainment of the reader, the Author has 
added to a weil-eamed reputation."— JoA» 
Bull. 

fSE YOUNa HUSBAND. 

By Mrs. Grby. Author of "Thb Gam- 
blbb's WiFB," &c. 3 vols. 

"In this fascinating novel Mrs. Grey 
has surpassed her former productions, 
talented and powerful as they were." — 
John Bull. 

THE CXJBATE OF OVEBTON. 

3 vols. 

"A powerfully written story, the cha- 
racters and incidents of which are por- 
trayed with great skill."— J^uAn BtUl, 

VIVIA. 

By Mrs. J. E. Dalrtmplb. 
Dedicated to Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 2 vols. 

**An excellent novel. Mrs. Dalrymple 
paints society in its true colours. We 
congratulate her upon a production 
which displays such high purpose, 
wrought out with so much ability.'* — Post. 

MATHEW PAXTON. 

Edited by the Author of " John Drat- 
TON," " Ailikpord," &c. 3 vols. 

"'Mathew Paxton* bears a strong 
generic resemblance to those clever stories 
*John Drayton' and •Ailieford,* and 
awakens in the perusal a kindred gratifi- 
cation."— Po«*. 



REamAU) LTLE. 

By Miss Paroob. 8 v. 

"An excellent novel, containing a great 
variety of well drawn characters, and 
keeping up tSie interest of the reader to 
the last page.'*— il^/flu. 

ELOBENCE, 
THE BEAUTIFUL. 

By A. Baillib Cochranb, Esq. 2 v. 

THE BOSES. 

By the Author of " Thb Flirt." 8 v. 

"•The Roses ' displays, with the polish 
always attending a later work, all the 
talent which appeared in *The Flirt,' and 
' The Manoeuvring Mother.' *'— Standard. 

MABY SEAKATVr. 

By Mrs. Grbt. 3 vols. 

" Equal to any former novel by its 
author."— ilM0R««m. 

AUBBET. 

By the Author of " Emilia Wtndham." 

"This novel is worthy of the author's 
reputation." — Literary Oazette. 

AILIEFOBI). 

By the Author of " John Drayton." 3 v. 

"'Ailieford* is the biography of the 
clever writer of • John Drayton.* It is a 
deeply interesting tale.**— Britannia, 

COlTFESSIOlSrS 
OF AK ETOITIAK. 

By the Hon. C. Rowcroft. 3 vols. 

CBEWE BISE. 

By John C. Jbaffrbson. 3 vols. 

EDWABD WILLOUOHBY. 

By the Author of " Thb DisciPUirm of 
LiFB." 3 vols. 

THE SECBET HISTOBY 
OF A HOUSEHOLD. 

By the Author of 
"Alicb Wbmtworth." 3 vols. 

ALICE WENTWOBTH. 

8 vols. 

"This novel reminds us of the tales by 
Lady Scott, which had power and pathos 
enough to get a hearing and keep a place, 
even though Lister, V\'ard, and Bulwer 
were ail in the field, with their manly 
experiences of modern life aud society.**— 
Atheneeum, 



THE ARMY AND THE NAVY. 



OOLBXTRITS UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, AND 

NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL. Published on the first of every 
month, price 3s. 6d. 

This popular periodical, which has now been established a quarter of a century, 
embraces subjects of such extensive variety and powerful interest as must render 
it scarcely less acceptable to readers in general than to the members of those pro- 
fessions for whose use it is more particularly intended. Independently of a suc- 
cession of Original Papers on innumerable interesting subjects. Personal Nar- 
ratives, Historical Incidents, Correspondence, etc, each number comprises 
Biographical Memoirs of Eminent Officers of all branches of service. Reviews of 
New Publications, either immediately relating to the Army or Navy, or involving 
subjects of utility or interest to the members of either, full Reports of Trials 
by Courts MartiaJ, Distribution of the Army and Navy, General Orders, Circulars, 
Promotions, Appointments, Births, Maniages, Obituary, etc., with all the Naval 
and Military Intelligence of the month. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

<*Thii ii confeBiedly one of the ablest and most attractive periodicala of which the 
British press can boast, presenting a wide field of entertainment to the general as well as 
professional reader. The suggestions for the benefit of the two services are distingaished 
by vigour of sense, acute and practical observation, an ardent love of discipline, tempered by 
a high sense of justice, honour, and a tender regard for the welfare and comfort of our soldiers 
and seamen.*'— O/ode. 

*' At the head of those periodicals which fiimish osefol and valuable information to 
their peculiar classes of readers, as well as amusement to the general body of the public, 
must l>e placed the ' United Service Magazine, and Naval and Military Journal.' It numbers 
among its contributors almost all those gallant spirits who have done no less faonoar 
to their country by their swords than by their pens, and abounds with the most Interesting 
discussions on naval and military affairs, and stirring narratives of deeds of arms in all 
parts of the world. Every information of value and interest to both the Services is culled 
with the greatest diligence from every available source, and the correspondence of variont 
Uistinguished officers which enrich its pages is a feature of great attraction. In short, the 
' United Service Magazine* can be recommended to every reader who possesses that attach, 
ment to his country which should make him look with the deepest interest on its naval snd 
military resources."— 5tfn. 

" This truly national periodical is always full of the most valuable matter for profenlansl 
men." — Morning Herald, 

** To military and naval men, and to that class of readers who hover on the sklrta of the 
Service, and take a world of pains to inform themselves of all the goings on, the modes and 
fashions, the movements and adventures connected with ships and barracks, this periodical 
is indispensable. It is a repertory of facts and criticisms— narratives of past experience, and 
fictions that are as good as if they were true— tables and returns— new inventions and new 
books bearing upon the army and navy— correspondence crowded with Intelligence— and 
sundry unclaimed matters that lie in close neighbourhood with the professions, and contribute 
more or less to the stock of general useAal information."— J^/cw. 

HURST AND BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 

SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 

I / 13, GREAT MARLBOBOUOB STREET. 
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